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SERMON L 
_Agat's Requeſt. * 


| PROV. XXX. 7. 

Two things have I required of thee ; deny me them 
not before I die. Remove far from me vanity 
and lies; give me neither powerty nor riches ; 
feed me auith food convenient for me: left I be 
full, and deny thee, and ſay, bo 15 the Lord? 
er Ie, I de poor. and e, way the name of 


my. G0 in vain. p-. 1 
8 E R MON IL 


Humility. 


pre #7 | I PETER v. 5. 2 
4 _ - Be clothed with Dy. p- 21 


8 E R M 0 N III. 

Reſignation. 

MATTH. Xxvi. 39. | 

O my F ather, if it be poſſible, let this cup paſs 
from me: nevertheleſs, not as 1 will, but as 
_ thou wilt, p- 41 
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Future Judgment. 
Rom. it. 6; + - 4 
IWho will render to every man ; according to bis 
deeds. 0 p-. 63 


S ER MON V. 
Keep thy Foot. 
| "Eectts."v, 117 
Keeh thy foot when thou" goeft into the” 6 % of 
God, and be more ready to hear" than 10 give 


the ſacrifice'of fools; for. my confider not that 
| they do evil. | * p. 8 3 


SER M ON. VI. 
Faith. 

| | Acts xvii. 11. 

Theſe were more noble than thoſe in Theſſalomica, 

in that they received the word with all readi- 

neſs of mind, and ſearched the Scriptures daily, 


whether thoſe things were ſo. _ p- 103 
SERMON VII. 
Life and Immortality. N 
| Til. ro ones 
AI ho hath brought life and Ps to He 
through the Goſpel, * - p. 125 
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s E A M1 0 N VIII. 
The Gifts of the Spirit. 
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Ghoſt 1 i nme upon you „ 
SER M 4 * IX. 
Valea of n. 
Luxx xiv. 2492. 


And the Lord | ſaid unto the . Go out into 
the highways and hedges, and compel them to 
come in, that my 1 75 ee p. 165 
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55 Marys, xii. 39. 
An evil and adulterous generation Seeketh after a 
Sign, and there ſball no Sign be given to it, but 


the Sign of the prophet Jonas. p-. 189 


STK M 0 N XI. 
The Thorn i in the Fleſh. 


« II Cox. Kit. 7. _ 
Left I ſhould. be exalted above meaſure through 
. the abundance of the revelations, there was 
given ta me a thorn in the fleſh, the meſſenger 


I Satan to bulfet me. pe. 209 
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T4 TUS iii. 2. 


hui evil fon Br 464 


2 SERMON" vin. 5 
| SelGlove.' 
A hae „ 
Mun wh be lovers ref thei own us. p. 251 


SERMON MV. 
Proſpexity and Adyerlity, 
EcCLES. vii. 14. 


In the day of proſperity be Joyful, , bit i in the day of 
adverſity cat n f p- 271 
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SERMONS. XV, XVI, XV U. 
Dur to God, to our Neighbour, ANG? to 

Ourſelves. M Vote, 

Tirus ai. 12, 12. 5 
The grace of Sa that bri ngetb ſalvation hath 
appeared to all men, teaching us that denying 


ungodlineſs and worldly lufts, we ſhould live 
ſober ly, righ leon ufly, and godly in this \ preſent 
_ World, OE p. by 4s 313, 335 
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SER MO N XVIIL 

A poſtolical Authority. 
Luxx vi. 13. 


Au when it was day, he called unto him "A 4. 1 | 
ciples; and of them he choſe twelve, whom he 


alſo named Apofiles. P- 357 
SERMON XX. 


MATTH. xxiii. 9. 
Call no man your father upon the earth; for one is 
your Father which is in heaven. p. 379 


SERMON 


* Prov. xxx. 7. * 


Tn things bow Irie of ther Ay init 
not before I die. Nemove far from me vanity 
' and dies; give me neither poverty nor riches, 
' feed me with food convenient for me: left I be 
Full, and deny thee, and ſay, Who is the Lord? 
„ e e 
Wa ee 0 | 


en ende prayer Age; a man ce- 
J tebrated for his wiſdom, and whoſe pro- 
verbs are joined to thoſe of Solomon. We will 
firſt explain the words in which his petition 
is expreſled, and * make r W | 
upon it. 

There are two cee Fo Arie; which 1 
would willingly avoid, and which I humbly 
beg that thou, O God, wouldſt remoye from 
me; for by ſo doing thou wilt preſerve me from 

Vor. IV. B tempta- 


temptations to the worſt and _ dangerous 
ſort of lying. Remove from me poverty and 
riches; give me my bread by meaſure, for ſo 
the words mcan, which are tranſlated, food con- 
venient * for ne. A gur ſeems to allude to the 
ancient cuſtom of feeding ſlaves in great fami- 
lies. They had a certain meaſure of food daily 
allowed them; ſo that a ſervant, who had an 
honeſt and wealthy maſter, was ſecure from 
want, though he had nothing ſuperfluous ; He 
was kept in conſtant dependence, but he received 
a conſtant ſupply of the neceſſaries of life. Agur 
might alſo have in view the manner in which 
God fed the people of Iſrael in the wilderneſs 
with manna, of which they were commanded 
to gather daily a certain meaſure, but none for 
the morrow. That God would thus ſupply 
his wants from day to day, was his modeſt pe- 
tition; that ſo he might be induced daily to aſł 
for ſubſiſtence, and daily to returtcthanks far 4 
anne favour. | Ar 


Now - follow-the reaſons * bis 8 to 


bi placed in a middle ſtate between 2 — and - 
r e Bc. 2951 0973 Noir 
1155 . 


2 See 2 Diſcourſe of Joſeph Meds « on thi text, kom which 
fome remarks are borrowed. 
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S ERMWON IT 
I would riot be rich, ſeys be, leſt 1 be full} 
and lie, and ſay, Who is the Lord? That is, 
leſt too mucli plenty ſhould make me worldly- 
minded, profane, and irreligious. To ſay in a 
contemptuous mariner, Who is the Lord? is to 
deny the being, or the providence of God. They 
may be denied by words, or by behaviour! To 
deny them by words, is to utter a lie; and to 
deny them by behaviour, may be called, to 
live a lie, and a lie of the moſt deteſtable kind. 
I. would not be in extreme want, ſays he, 
teſt I ſteal, and take the name of my God in 
vain. Stealing is a crime, into which a poor 
man is in danger of falling, as not only Agur's 
fear, but daily experience may tell us. 
The ſecond fin that Agur mentions, is tak- 
ing the name of God in vain, that is, perjury, 
which would follow upon ſtealing, as ſtealing 
upon poverty. The danger of perjury, upon 
the committing of theſt, was greater amongſt 
the Jews than amongſt us, by reaſon of a cuſ- 
tom or law amongſt them, to tender an oath 
to thoſe: who were ſuſpected of theft, and who 
were thus to clear themſelves. For becauſe 
theft was not puniſhed by-death'in the Law of 
Moſes, but by reſtitution, and a certain ſine er 
penalty; ; it was uſual, if ſufficient evidence 
B 2 | could 
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SERMON 1. 


could not be produced for or againſt the — 
perſon, to adminiſter an oath to him; aud it 
was ſuppoſed that the guilty party, eſpecially 
mos the legal puniſhment was gentle, would 
rather ingenuouſly confeſs his fault, than incur 
the heinous ſin of perjury, and the heavy judg- 
ments which God had denounced againſt this 
crime, and which he often inflifted on the of- 
fenders. - Not to add, that he could expect no 
mercy, if his ſin ſhould ponds; 2 * be 
diſcovere. 

In countries what theft or Abbey 18 pubiſh- 
ed with death, a trial by oath would be highly 
improper; for it is very true, though it was 
ſpoken by the Father of lies, A//that a man hath, 
he will give for his life, and uſually he will fay 
or do any thing to ſave it. But this manner of 
trial by oath was practiſed in ſome caſes amongſt 
the Jews, Hence it is that the prohibition of 
theft and perjury are joined together in Leviti- 
cus, becauſe the one oſten drew on the other: 
Ve ſhall not ſteal, neither deal falſely, neither 
lie one to another: and ye ſhall not {wear by 


my name falſely, neither thalt- thou profane 
the name of thy God. I am the Lord. Thou 
ſhalt not defraud thy neighbour, nor rob him. 
For the fame reaſon, theft and ſwearing ate 

coupled 


' SERMON I. 5 
coupled together in the prophet Zechariah, and 
*#eEurfe is pronounced againſt them both: The 
Curſe, ſaith the Lord of hoſts, hall enter into 
the houſe of the thief, and into the houſe of him 
that ſweareth falſely by my name; and it thall 
remain in the midſt of his houſe, __ mall con- 
1 8 
And indeed, ted the n N. "M 
Horred the taking of God's holy name in vain, 
or in atteſtation to a lie; but the very Pagans 

alſd, from the remoteſt times, accounted perjury 
to be a moſt heinous provocation of the Deity, 
and though looſe enough in other points of duty, 
and not abounding with moral principles, yet 
thought that this was a crime 7 would * 
go unpuniſhed, 

Thus you e what particular reaſon Agur 
had, in regard to the cuſtom of his own nation, 
to add to the firſt evil of ſtealing, the ſecond of 
taking the name of God in vain, becauſe the one 
was likely to bring on the other; for though, 
as we obſerved before, the puniſhment of theft 
was not uſually very rigid, when the thief was 
willing and able to reſtore what the Law re- 
quired, yet when a needy and a profligate man 
had ſecretly purloined any thing, and eaten it 
"Py and had nothing to make reſtitution with, 
- Hah beſides 


6 SERMON I. 


beſides his own body, he lay under violent terns 
tations to perjury,/that he might end bongege 
and hard labour. N 
I ſhall now Proceed to ſome general remarks 
upon the tet. 
Me ſhould interpret the prayer of this miſo 
man in a favourable and candid manner, as put 
up by one who was religious and humble, and 
diſpoſed to ſubmit his own. will to the will of 
God. We need not ſuppoſe of him that he 
prayed abſolutely againſt riches, or abſolutely 
againſt poverty; for poverty and riches are of 
themſelves things indifferent, and the bleſſing 
of God may go with them both, But it is a 
prayer of choice, or a comparative prayer; as if 
he had ſaid, Rather than either poverty or 
riches, Give me, O God, if it be thy will, the 
middle between both, and feed me with food 
conyenient for me. For though all the three 
eſtates be ſo far indifferent, that a man may be 
good, and ought to be contented or reſigned in 
any of them, yet, if it were matter of choice, 
the middle is the eaſieſt and moſt deſireable. 
Riches, poverty, and a competency, theſe are 
things which cannot be accurately. fixed, with- 
out reference to the ſtate and condition of men. 
What would be wealth to one, might be por 


1 | yerty 


| = SERMON 3 * 
verty toranother; what would amply ſuffice for 
a ſingle man, and in a private ſtation, that a 
maſter of a large family, a magiſtrate, a noble 
perſon might have, and be exceeding poor. 
Therefore food convenient for a man is ſuch a 
competency as will maintain him in that or- 
der, degree, or 3 in which — hath | 
placed n 

Agur's prayer, as to a gute of it, is very 
| like: the petition in the Lord's prayer, Give us 
this day our daily bread. Nothing can redound 
more to his honour, than that his judgment 
ſhould be confirmed by divine wiſdom itſelf. 
And what we have obſerved concerning Agur's 
petition, is in ſome meaſure to be applied, by 
way of interpretation, to the petition in the 
Lord's prayer, Give us this day our daily bread, 
firſt, that it muſt be a conditional requeſt, ac- 
companied with a ſubmiſſion to the will of God, 
and ſecondly, that by it is meant a ſupply of the 
things which our ſituation in life requires. 
The moderation of Agur's prayer is highly 
commendable, if we conſider that he lived in 
a time, when temporal bleſſings were more ex- 
preſsly promiſed, and ſpiritual bleſſings leſs 
clearly propounded than under the Goſpel; ſo 
that a good man might have carried his deſires 
lis B 4 of 
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8 of worldly conveniences ſomewhat farther than 
1 becomes a Chriſtian, who is trained up under 
| a ſublimer diſpenſation, and hath nobler exam«: 
| ples to copy after 4 hnd yet Agur not onty 
| makes no petition for riches, but declares that 
| he would be glad to have them kept from him, 
| and makes it his choice to go without them. Dd. 
A competency, or a middle ſtate between 
1 want and ſuperfluity, deſerves to be preferred 
as the beſt and happieſt condition. Such was 
che judgment of Agur, which ſtands recorded 
ö in Scripture as an inſtance of his wiſdom. The 
wiſer Gentiles were not of a different opinion 3 
many of them have ſaid the ſame thing in other 
words. They have obſerved that poverty is 
expoſed to ridicule and ill uſage, that it cramps 
and de preſſes the mind, with-holds the means 
of improving the natural abilities, confines a 
man to ſervile labour, that he may ſupply the 
wants of the body, and often puts him- upon 
ſordid and diſhoneſt tricks: they have obſerved: 
that the Great and the Rich have often the in- 
clination as well as the opportunity to indulge 
every vile and vicious paſſion, that they are 
looked upon with an evil eye, are envied and 
hated, and moſt expoſed to danger 1 in trouble- 
ſome times, and have m cares and fears 1 in 


all 


S ERM GN AI. 9 
all times 3 and that a middle condition is ad- 
vanitageoufly ſituated * envy, "ae weed 
contempt. Ui 

It is obſervable char . reaſdns 5 the 
Pagans give for their choice, are reaſons of 
cotivenience, and that the end which they have 
in view'is their own eaſe and ſatisfuction: But 
Agur, who was inſtructed in the law of God, 
gives a reaſon for his choice, of which they 
ſeldom thought; a religious and pious reaſon; 
he would not be rich or poor, becauſe he would 
not be wicked and offend God. This may ſerve 
to remind us how far ſuperior not only Chriſs 
tranity'1s, but Judaiſm was to natural religion; 
as it was uſually W and OPTION by the 
Pagans, Oſt 137 233% £3514 been 
And indeed ” we. carefully m the poli- 
tical laws of Moſes, we ſhall find that the divine 
providence intended the Jewiſh: people for that 
very ſituation between poverty and riches, 
which was the object of Agur's wiſh, ' The 
means of accumulating; great wealth by an ex- 
tenſive commerce, by circulating large fums 
of money- upon large intereſt, by extending 
their dominions, and by planting colonies 
abroad, were with-holden from them; and 
their own lands induſtriouſy cultivated, 
would 


10 SE RM ON I. 
| Vould by the, bleſſing of God; furniſh: them 
| with the neceſſaries, though not tha ne, 

ities of life. rb 

Poverty, or extreme want, is repreſented by 
Agur as an undeſireable condition; and if his 
opinion be right, to deprive ourſelves of all 
our poſſeſſions, and to make vows of poverty. 

= - is not the way to perfection, nor an act of re- 
ligion acceptable to God. Many Chriſtians of 
old fell into this error, and many Chriſtians 
ſtill retain it or pretend to retain it, in their 
I) Religious Orders of Monks and Friers. As 
to the poverty of ſuch Saints, the caſe is far 
from being clear. A man who, having no pri- 
| vate property, belongs to a wealthy ſociety, 
Qand lives at eaſe, and wants for nothing, can 
| bardly be accounted poor, but rather enjoys 
| himſelf with more quiet and leſs hazard than 
many a rich man. Theſe Religious Societies, 
inſtead of being poor, but making many rich, 
have often been rich by making many. people 
poor, by ſwallowing up the fortunes of ignorant 
and ſuperſtitious bigots. 

They alledge the counſel of our ** to 
the young man in the Goſpel; If thou wilt be 
perfect, go and ſell that thou haſt, and give it 
to the poor, and thou ſhalt have treaſure in 
| h heaven: 


S ER MON 1. Ix; 
heaven: where Chriſt ſeems to proſerids 
verty as the way to eternal life. oy 
But this was an extraordinary prey P D 
therefore not to be made a rule of ordinary 
practice. Beſides, it is to be obſerved that our 
Saviour ſpake this to the young man by way 
of experiment. He made the propoſal to him, 
upon his forward requeſt, to prove him, and 
to teach him how much he was deceived, and 
how far his heart was ſhort of that perfection 
which he fancied in himſelf, when he thought 
that he could attempt or undergo any thing that 
would recommend him to the favour of God. 
This was a trial indeed, for the text ſays, He 
went away ſorrowful. And it is natural for 
us, when we read it, to be ſorrowful too, for - 
his ſake, and to think it pity that with all his 
virtues he ſhould have been loſt. But fince it 
is ſaid of him, that Jeſus loved him, loved 
him for his good qualities, there ſeems room 
to ſuppoſe, and to hope that though he then 
departed from Chriſt, he. might afterwards 
join himſelf to the Apoſtles. 

Secondly, the practice of the firſt Chriſtians 
is alledged, who ſold their lands and * 
ſions. 


> Jof, Mede. i: 
| But 
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But theſe were Jews, Jews dwelling it ir Ju- 
dæa, who did ſo. The "Gentiles did it not, 
when the Goſpel came to them. None of St. 
Paul's Epiſtles contain any ſuch precept, or 
intimate any ſuch practice. But as for the 
Jews, who believed then in Chriſt, there was 
ſomething particular in their caſe. They knew 
that Chriſt had foretold the deſtruction of theit 
nation, which ſhould come upon it before that 
generation were paſſed away; and therefore | 
they thought it proper, whilſt there was yet 
time, to improve to the beſt uſe their eſtates, 
which they ſhould not many years enjoy. An 
occaſion of liberality at that time preſented it- 
ſelf; the Goſpel then began to be publiſhed; 
and large collections were neceſſary to relieve 
thoſe Chriſtians, who were in want, and had 
loſt every thing for the ſake of the Goſpel, and 
to enable the firſt teachers to purſue their tra- 
vels from place to place. For this reaſon, the 
believers amongſt the Jews ſet an illuſtrious ex- 
ample of difintereſtedneſs and charity; and 
when the Goſpel was alſo ſpred amongſt the 
Gentiles, the Apoſtles ſeem to have been care- 
ful to make collections in all the Churches for 
the relief of the poor Saints of Jeruſalem; 
fin ince it was very juſt and expedient that pro- 
"98 viſion 


S8 ERMON T= 13 
viſion ſhould be made for thoſe who at the firſt 
hall quitted and given up all, and at whoſe 
charges, as it may be ſuppoſed, the Goſpel was 
at the W . God. of the 
_ Gentiles, - 

There is chen kb ee in i 
perſtitious and affected poverty. If poverty 
comes to us, we maſt be patient and reſigned 
under it; it is no part of dur duty to ſeek it 
out. But, to ſay the truth, there are few 
en ve wha: ate EN to Ns. this 
ways © 

"Agar! ee! paventy a3 A date which ex- 
poles to the temptations of diſhoneſty and per · 
jury. As to the firſt of theſe temptations, at 
attends poverty in all times and places; as to 
the ſecond, it is plain from experience, that 
thieves and defrauders will forſwear themſelves, 
even when nothing compells them to ſweat at 
all. And then, as to lying, which is next of 
kin to perjury, we know that to be the ordi- 
nary. and almoſt unavoidable conſequence: of 
cheating and pilfering. So that Agur's reaſons, 
for which he deſires to be prafervod from _ 
gence, will fit us well enough. 

- Agur ſuppoſeth that though * were ; poor, 
win food convenient fer him, yet it 

PUT, would 


[ 
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general, poverty is not an excuſe for ſtealing. 


would be a ſin to ſteal, which makes him pray 
againſt it, Leſt I be poor and ſteal. Neceſſity 
is no ſmall extenuation of the crime, and per- 


| haps where it is extreme, it may take it quite 


away. But ſuch caſes rarely happen; and in | 


If it be a ſin for a poor man to ſteal from the 
rich, it is beyond compariſon a greater crime 
for a rich man to cheat and defraud: the poor. 
Want is a ſtrong temptation to fraudulent deal- 
ings, therefore Agur ſays, Leſt I be poor and 
ſteal; not, Leſt I be rich and ſteal: for why 
ſhould a rich man ſteal? And yet this they will 
do in effect, nor is it very uncommon z- not 
indeed in the way that poor people ſteal, but 
with an high hand, by oppreſſion and overbear- 
ing, by injuring the public, by refuſing to pay 
their debts, except they be debts of honour, 
and by endeavouring to ruin thoſe whom they 


| have wronged. We may ſuppoſe all ſuch to 


be of the number of thoſe whom Agur repre- 
ſents as ſaying, Who is the Lord? for it ſeems 
impoſſible for a man to act in this manner, Who 
believes, I will not ſay Revealed Rs but 
a Deity and a future ſtate. 

Agur, in the text, prays that he may not 


be r to poverty, and to the temptations 


which 
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vhich actompany it. It is to be taken for 
granted that he, who was a wife man, added 
his endeavours to his petitions, and that he 
vot dnly prayed againſt poverty; but provided 
againſt itz” and mdeed when he proceeds in the 
chapter to treat of other ſubjects, he makes 
mention of the induſtrious animals, who pro- 
vide their yearly food in the ſummer, and pro- 
poſes them as examples of wiſdom. If we 
pray that we may never become poor and wie- 
ed, ve muſt take care not to become poor by 
our own fault: for he who falls into want by 
living above his income and by a love of plea - 
ſure, is trained and prepared for all villainy. 
When he hath the appetites and deſires of the 
rich, together with the needs and nakedneſs 
of the poor, when he is too lazy and unſkilful 
to work, and too proud to begy he is truly 
undone, and Safety itſelf cannot ſave him. In 
all faults, but more eſpecially in theſe, the 
commiſſion of one offence draws on another; 
and as a ſinner is ſaid to be in bonds, fo is each 
ſingle ſin linked to another, and makes ee of 
the chain which binds him faſ. ar 
Agur's deſire was, that he might not be nch. 
Jacob's requeſt to God was that he would give 

him food to eat, and raiment to put on. Our 
wh | | Lord 
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Lord hath. permitted us to aſk-for- no möre 
than daily bread, or a hare competeney. Have 
ing food and raiment, ſays the Apoſtle, let ut 
be content. When God gives food and rai» 
ment, nothing is wanting on his part; it is our 
concern and our part to give ourſelves a con- 
tented mind. In the Whole nne 
not one prayer for ſuperfluit . 
It is not unlawful to poſſeſs dah him are 
of their own nature indifferent; they are called 
in Scripture the gift of God, and Which is 
more, the bleſſing of God. They are bleflings- 
when God offers them, though not bleſſings to 
thoſe who covetouſly ſeek them. Many good 
men mentioned in ſacred hiſtory were: rich; 
but. hone of * are — un er 
of riches. 
To madd who never A — bs 
ieee and who are reſtleſs and mad 
after earthly things, to ſuch perſans riches 
prove no bleſſing. He that maketh haſte to be 
rich, ſays Solomon, fhall not be innocent. 
Phey that will be rich, ſays St: Paul, that is, 
whoſe principal. care and concern it is to be rich. 
fall into temptation, and a ſnare, and into 
many fooliſh and hurtful . which t 
mn in diu 1% bits 7 163 boot 
N Aer 
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MO approbenGve: leſt wealsh fun "> 
make 4yjty-irreligiops: and many; pine e * 3 
— GiLinghe-Seriptures,. which. thow,thatbia fear 
was wot; without 2:Juſt cauſſ God is pre? 
ſented'offering proſpecity. 9. his: prople-45 m 
ambiguous. gift, with. ſomę doubt and diſtruſt, 
_ and-heſitagion, with, a. hand, half-extended and 
half gramm backs, a though he feared it might 
de moe harm thani d Lake: an indulgent 
parent, he gi ch it;- and like 2, wiſe and corifls 
derats parent, he Hives, this cantign aleng with 
it. When thou, ſhalt here gapen Ang he full“ 
chen beate leſt. thy, bears he, lifted up, ane 
qu forget. the Lord thy God, in; not keep: i" 
ing- his commandments, and, thou, fay in thy 
bear, My power and. the migbt of my: hand 
hath gotten me this wealth. Again in Deute- 
ronomy Maſes thus propheſies of Iſrael; Thou 
art waxed fata+=Then, he forſook God who 
made him, and lightly eſteemed. the rock of 
his ſalvation, And in Hoſea, God complains 
of the completion. of this prophecy : According 
to their paſture, ſays he, ſo were they filled, = 
* their hearts were liſted up; therefore have 
and honours bring with them à variety of 
buſineſs, draw after them a multitude of flat · 
Vor. IV. . terers, 
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in Scripture-the gift of God, and which is 


men in deſtruction. 
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Lord hath permitted us to aſk for no more 
than daily bread, or a bare competency: Hav- 
ing food and raiment, ſays the Apoſtle, let us 
1 content. When God gives food and: rai» 
nt, nothing is wanting on his part; it is our 
concern and our part to give ourſelves a con- 
tented mind. In the whole Scripturo, e is 
not one prayer for ſuperfluity. 110 
It is not unlawful to poſſeſs riches: thee: are 
of their own nature indifferent; they are called 


more, the bleſſing of God. They are bleſſings 
when God ofters them, though not bleſſings to 
thoſe who covetouſly ſeek them. Many good 
mer mentioned in ſacred hiſtory were rich; 
but hone of — are as to have been defiraus 
* riches. 

. To thols who never ww real this hives 
seg. and who are reſtleſs and mad 
after earthly things, to ſuch perſans riches 
prove no bleſſing. He that maketh haſte to be 
rich, ſays Solomon, fhall not be innocent. 
They that will be rich, ſays St: Paul, that is, 
whoſe principal. care and concern it is to be rich, 
fall into temptation, and à ſnare, and into 
many fooliſh and hurtful * which * 
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eee . 
e as afptehenſive leſt weahh ſhould. 
make him irre! 2 
ait in the Scriptures, which thew.that bis fear 


was not without a Juſt cauſe.,, God is. repres 


ſented offering proſpetity to. bis People 45 an 


ambiguous. gift, with ſomę doubt and diſtruſt, 


and heſitation, with a hand half. extended and 
half-gramm backs, as though he feared it might 


do more harm than; gad: Like an indulgent 
parent, he gives its and like a wiſe and conſi- 
derate parent, hg gives, this cautiqn alpng with: 
it, When thou, ſhalt. have eaten ang be full, 
then beware leſt. thy heat he, lifted up, and 
forget the Lord thy. God, in not keeps 
ing his commandments, and thou ſay in thy 
beart, My power and the migbt of my hand 


| hath gotten me this wealth. Again in Deute- 
ronomy, Moſes thus propheſies of Iſrael: Thou 
art waxed fat Then he forſook God who . 


of the completion of this prophecy :' According 


to their paſture, ſays he, ſo were they filled, 


and their hearts were lifted up; therefore have 


they forgotten me. Great wealth and power 
and honours bring with them a variety of 


buſineſs, draw after them a multitude of flat - 
Vor. IV, * terers, 
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his ſalvation, And in Hoſea, God complains 
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terers, Worin pride and conceit, and afford 
continual means and opportunities of pur- 
| ſuing all ſorts of pleaſures ; ſo that what with 
the cares, and what with the diverſions of life, 
15 time is left for God and religion.” Snus 

It is indeed a ſtrange and a perverſe wicked- 
* to abuſe the abundance of God's gifts to 
the diſhonour of him who beſtows them, and 
by ſuch a ſcandalous behaviour to furniſh wick- 
ed men with arguments againſt divine provi- 
dence. Ingratitude is ever odious even towards 
men, and for the favours which they can 
beſtow. Mu ch more deteſtable is unthank- 
fulneſs to the giver of all good things. Yet 
the repeated benefits of generous friends will 
ſometimes force an acknowledgment even from 
a thankleſs diſpoſition, though a' ſmaller kind- 
neſs will not doit. But, on the eontrary, ſo 
much the more to wrong our Maker, the more 

he heaps upon us, this is not eaſily to be 
matched in the dealings between man and 
man. And yet thus are men uſed to "behave 
towards God, not only to be unthapkful, 
which were bad enough, but to make their 
unthankfulneſs increaſe and keep on of en 


their increaſing fortunes. 
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here is then a plain and re reaſon why 
| God. for the + moſt, part with - holds a; great 

abundance of out ward things from thoſe whom 

he. moſt loves, namely leſt by evriching the 
man, he ſhould loſe the ſervant. 
It is very imprudent , therefore in men ear- 
neſtly to purſue that which ſo much endangers 
their welfare. It is a folly for a man never to 
think himſelf well, till he is in a ſtate of peril. 
Me daily pray that God would not lead us into 
temptation, and yet we long to be tempted. 

We have ſo good an opinion of ourſelves, that 
we would fain be rich, for the advantage of the 
public, and that we may ſet a bright example 
of generoſity and moderation. But as it is not 
true courage to ſeek out danger which we may 
avoid without loſs of honour, ſo it is not true 
wiſdom to covet a condition which hath ſpoilt 
many a good underitanding and many an up- 
right heart, and turned its prudence and inno- 
cence. into folly and iniquity. 

They to whom wealth hath preſented itſelf, 
either unſought, or honeſtly obtained, ought 
to be very cautious and conſiderate. Their 
ſtate is expoſed to danger; and yet it is poſſible 
to be. wile and happy and ſafe in it, if proper 
meah's be bſed. What thoſe means are, they 
C2 may 


„% $'ERMONE 
may learn from St. Paul, who hath ſet them - 
forth in the artleſs ſimf licity of plain words: 

Charge them that are rich in this world, that 

they. be not high-minded; nor truſt in uncer- 
| tain riches, but in the living God, who giveth 
us richly all things to enjoy; that they do good, 

that they be rich in good works, ready to difs 
tribute, willing to communicate, laying up in 
ſtore for themſelves a good foundation againſt 


the time to . that ny _y 2 5 hold © 
eternal life.” 
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IN o my FEES, upon the ae kuli 
I ſhall follow the uſual method of diſcourl- 


ing upon moral virtues. 
I. I will conſider the nature and. the ellos f 
of humility: . 7 


II. L will repreſent che motives and induce- 
ments to the practice of it. 

I. Iwill conſider its nature and effects, and 
repreſent it in theſe three views: r 
As it relates to our on private thoughts, and 
is confined to ourſelves: | 

As it reſpects our duty to God: EE 

As it influences our conduct towards our 
neighbour, 4 

"Humility, as it relates to our own private 
thoughts and judgment, requires that we ſhould 
: entertain no better an opinion of ourſelves than 
C3 we. 
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we deſerve. To judge too hardly and ſeverely 
of ourſelves, and to fancy that we are guilty 


of faults from which we are free, cannot be acts 
of humility, becauſe there can be no virtue in 
miſtake and ignorance. Only as we have all 


2 propenſity to extenuate our defects, and to 


over- rate our good deeds, it is ſafeſt to err on 


the other fide, to correct this bent by forcing 


the mind ſomewhat towards the contrary way, 
and frequently to review our failings and the 
many cauſes which we have of rejecting all 
arrogant and conceited thoughts. | 
Our Maker hath cotiferred upon us Wien 
gifts which we cannot poſſibly value too much, 
as long as we acknowledge them to come from 
him, and endeavour to make a right uſe of 
them. It ſhews ingratitude and ill-nature to 
leſſen and undervalue the benefits which we 


receive from our friends; and to behave in this 


manner towards God, is ſtill more blameable. 
In forming therefore a mean and deſpicable 
opinion of dürfte in particular, and of hu- 
man nature in general, there may. be not only 


no ſound judgment, no modeſty, no goodneſs 


of any ſort, but error, ignorance, ne, 
and depravlty of heart. 
Some 


9ERMON ah 3 
Some of the unbelieving and irreligious tribe 
han ſaid that a perſuaſion of the foul's immo 
tality and of future rewards aroſe from the pre- 
ſumption and vanity of man, who being proud 
and high- minded, fancies himſelf; a more con: 
ſiderable and important animal than he really 
is; whilſt they, throwing aſide theſe, prejus 
dices, and aſpiring to no ſuch dignity, meekly 
acknowledge themſelves to be brethren to the 
brutes, and expect after a few. Gans to periſh 
with them. This is humility ;- but it is fo 
only iti a bad ſenſe, in the ſenſe. which the 
Romans uſed to fix; upon that word, intending 
to Ni by it a ſordid and mean ſpirit. 
Others have affirmed that man never performs 
any good action, that all his ſeeming virtues 
are real vices, becauſe ſelf· love and a regard to | 
his own intereſt is at the bottom of them, and | 
conducts him in every ſtep that he takes. NY 
They who entertain ſuch injurious; notions 
| of human nature, forfeit, all claim to the ap- 
probation and eſtcem of others. Charity itſelt, 
which thinketh no eyil,, cannot judge favour- 
ably of thoſe who would transform eyery 
thing into vice, and baniſh al virtue from the 
earth. | 
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| ce Wh bare Miet beter ara 
che former, think that it is God d Ges l 
| 1 ck För che Hghteous In an arbitrary und 
ittefiſtibte "rtantier, giving bo ſome ard re. 
fuͤſinig to others that affiſtance without which 
every one muſt periſh. And this notiört is, a8 
they pretend, "the very chiaracter of humility x 
why they really, though 1 will not ſay de- 
ſignedly, detract from the goodneſs and juſtice, 
arid wiſdom'e? God, aka the notions 
of virtue and vice, N 
L.aſtiy, there are ſome 0 we too * 
an opinion of their own abilities, and by fancy. 
ing themſelves to be' uſeleſs, become fo, and 
dare not attempt many things in which they 
are capable of ſucceeding, and which they 
ought to perform. This behaviour ariſes more 
from indolence or ede eat from hu- 
mility. ES HEM SIPC 
Humility un, as it relates to ee gage 
which we form concerning ourſelves, is 3 due 
ſenſe of our imperfections; of thoſe which are 
common to human nature, and "OE: thoſe: which 
are more peculiatly our own.” N 
The imperfections cummon to human na- 
ture are theſee: 
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lortality, which came imo the world by fins . 
ahd all the bud conſequemees airtendingz it, 2 
body 1vweak and frail, and expdſen t ine 
diſorders and diſeaſes, which, as it is united 
the ſoul, häth a great influence upon its opera» 
tions, and oſten proves an impediment to s 
1 wiſdom and yoodneſs+ - | 
A ſtronger propenſity to evil than to god, 
which all perfons at certain times and on certain 
occaſions have experienced, and / guilt WO 
degrees of which none was ever free, 

-An' underftanding-liable'toche — | 


peived; and a knowlodgo-which. ur tho belt vs 
much confined, 


The — thoſe 
defects either in goodneſs, or in knowledge, or 
in . en were ne 41 
perſons. 

To be feniible of thee e 
is humility, ag it eee en 
or overlook them is pride, 

Let us now conſider the effect which bumi- 
1 
Here it is alſo neceſſary to difinguih-berireng 
true and falſe humility, That God is moſhjuſt 
and holy, and that we are finners, that the 
Goſpel contains a perfect rule of righteouſneſs, 

405 88 and 


26 e 


and that the . 


greſs this rule; theſe are truths of which 
We). ought to bare a ſerious and à conſtant 
ſenſe.: e ie 1363216 by | 
But A are here alſo extremes. which ſhould 
be avoided; for we may form too abject and too 
bad an opinion of ourſelves, or we may repre- 
ſent God as a. moſt ſtrict and ſevere and inexo- 
rable: maſter, or we may imagine that a per- 
fection which we are not able to acquire is 
enjoined to us as neceſſary to ſalvation, or we 
may frar that repentance and amendment ſhall 
avail us nothing, or we may make religion to 
conſiſt principally in a ſet of trifling and difficult 
rules, from which if we ſwerve, our miſtaken 
conſcience will condemn us. Such notions as 
theſe have in a greater or a leſſer degree poſſeſſed 
many minds, and hence hath ariſen a ſlaviſh dread 
and horrour of God, andi a devotion over- run 
with' ſuperſtition and uncommanded auſterities. 
This is not humility, but ignorance, abject en 
and religious melancholy. 

True and rational humility, as it influences 
our behaviour towards our Maker, produces a 
religious awe, and baniſhes preſumption and 
care leſineſs and vain- glory. The humble per- 
ſon, conſidering the perfeqions of God, and 


Nn com- 
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comparing them with his Sn imperfections; 
approaches him with reverence,” and atktiows 
ledges himſelf unworthy of his favour; and un- 
able without his aſſiſtance to perform his duty; 
to obtain either temporal conveniences or eter- 
nal life. He truſts not to his "own heart, or 
wiſdom or ſtrength. He frequently recollects 
and confeſſes his omiſſions and tranſgreſfions; 
and uſes them as motives to greater induſtry and 
watchfulneſs. He receives temporal good front 
the hands of God with gratitude; and temporal 
evil with reſignation, as a correction which he 
deſerves, as a trial of his obedience; . as 
intended for his benefit. * 0880 
The effects which humility p66 in-our 
behaviour towards men are now to be conſider- 
ed; and here alſo the ſame diſtinction is to be 
repeated which was made before, namely that 
there is a deceitful and falſe humility which 
ought to be avoided. Thus ſome ſpeak con- 
temptibly of themſelves, and pretend that they 
are ignorant of things in Which they are well- 
ſkilled, and acknowledge themſelves inferior to 
thoſe whom they ſurpaſs; ſome pay a ſervile 
deference to the opinions and directions of 
others, and dare not uſe that reaſom and un- 
derſtanding which God has given them; ſome 
7 ſhun 
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ſons out of al patience, 
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ſhun the. converſation of their equals, and cauſe 
campanions of the loweſt ſort; and all theſe 
perſons. either faney themſelves to:be:hamble, 
or would be accounted ſo by the world. Yet 
in ſuch a conduct there may be no humility and 
modeſty, but hypocriſy, or affectation, or bigot- 
ry, or a meanneſs jolt ſpirit mixed with * 
and vanity. 
. Between an anthony e nen, 

of ourſelves, with an ahject fear and blind reve- 
rence of others, which is one extreme, and a 
proud, conceited, overbearing inſolence, which 
is the other extreme, true humility proceeds, 
_ uniform and decent. 

The humble perſon never oak what be- 
Jorigh not to him; he deſires to poſſeſs no more 
power, and to receive no more reſpect and com- 
pliance from others than 1s ſuitable to his own 


Character and condition, and appointed by the 


Jaws and cuſtoms of ſociety, -_ 

He is not a rigid exactor of the things to 
which he has an undoubted right; he can 
overlook and excuſe many faults: he is not 
greatly diſturbed and provoked. at thoſe ſlights 


and affronts which put vain and haughty per- 


u. 
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He is ealy and: quiet in his ffation, though 
he may deſerve a better; not intlined to trouble 
the world with complaints and ſollititations. 
He can behold the ſucceſs, much more the 
abilities and virtues of others with the ſame. 
even temper, and is not diſpoſed to ras oc 
flander, or envy them upon that account. 
The good and uſeful qualities with which he 
zs endued he employs in a prudent and un- 
affected manner, neither concealing them when 
they ought to appear, nor putting Roma: forth 
for the fake of applauſe. 

He is obedient to his ſuperiors'in thitige juſt 
and lawful, rendering tribute to whom tribute 
is due, cuſtom to whom cuſtom, fear to PORE 
fear, honour to whom honour. 

_ He is dutiful to his parents, ene «i 
maſters, courteous towards his equals, conde- 
ſcending towards his inferiors, merciful and 
placable towards his enemies, gentle and pa- 
tient towards thoſe who are in error, or over- 
W 1 in a fault. 

e is candid in his judgment, and more in- 
| lined, when there is any room for it, to think 
and ſpeak favourably than hardly. 

lle exerciſes power, if it be committed wo 
Hin, with * and ** tempered 
with 
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with as much forbearance and lenity ; as ĩs Cots 
fiſtent with the public gooo l.. 
II. The nature of humility has been cans. 
ſdered. Let us now, ſecondly, conſider the 

motives to the practice of it. ii [ibs deiii 
1. Humility is a virtue ſo excellent, that the 
Seriptu res have in ſome ſort aſcribed. it even to 
God himſelf. e wi 11-3: 
Humility is a right opinion and D of 
ourſelves, producing a ſuitable. behaviour to- 
wards, others. But as in ourſelyes- we find 
much imperfection, a dependence always upon 
God, and often upon men, and no good quality 
which we can call entirely our own, and for 
which we are not indebted to our Maker, hence 
it is that humility conſiſts principally in a due 
ſenſe of our defects, our tranſgreſſions, our 
wants, and the obligations which we have re- 
ceived. Therefore fuch humility, cannot be 
in God, in Him who poſſeſſes all perfections. 
But there is a part of humility, as it relates 
to our behaviour towards men, called con- 
deſcenſion ; and this is ſometimes repreſented 
in Scripture as a diſpoſition not unworthy of 
the divine Nature. The Lord is high above 
all, his glory is above the hcayens; yet he 
humbleth himſelf to. behold the things that are 
in 
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in heaven arid-earth.” Again; Though the 
Lord be high, yet hath he reſpect unto the 
lowly.”* Again; Lord, what is man, that 
thou art mindful of him; and the fon of man, 
that thou viſiteſt him?“ that is, that thou 
condeſcendeſt to take notice and care of him. 
This condeſcenſion is aſcribed to God, not as 
if it were an occupation below him, or un- 
worthy of his power and wiſdom; but becauſe 
a like behaviour in men towards their inferiors 
is called condeſcenſion. And in us it is called 
condeſcenſion, becauſe we deſcend, not from 
our dignity, but from that falſe and fooliſh ſu- 
periority and ſtate which vain and cr. 
perſons uſurp and maintain, un. 
2. The example of our Satiour 1 is nip ex- 
ample of every virtue, particularly of humility; 
He himſelf calls upon us to obſerve and imitate 
it, to come and learn of him to be meek, low<- 
ly in heart, patient, calm, and condeſcending. 
His humility appears in moſt of the actions 
and circumſtances of his life; in his birth, by 
vrhich he became the child of a parent not leſs 
poor than virtuous; in the obſcurity which he 
choſe till he entered into his miniſtry; in his 
care to conceal his dignity upon moſt occa- 
ſions; in his ſubmiſſion to the ceremonial Law, 
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do the cinil govemimett, tayyigked.magiltcates; 
to extreme want; and to extremę ſuſſerings cin 
contigually-promotipg;. not his own glory, but 
the glory and honour of his Father in his bę- 
haviour towards; thoſe who ſought him, and 
towards thoſe whom he himſelf took. the pains 
to ſack and to ſava, towards the- ignorant anf 
the miſtaken, tho! ſorrowful and penitent, the 
ſick and need, towards his friends and fallaws 
ers, and towards his accuſers, betrayers, . | 
| . perſocutors, and murderers. 
3. In the behaviour of the Angels, as it is 
revealed to us in the Scriptures, we ſind that 
part of humility called condeſcenſion, or a will- 
ing and cheerful ſubmiſſion to any offices by 
which: the good of others may be promoted. 
We are there taught that they have been, and 
that they always are ready, at God's appoint- 
ment, to guide, to direct, to ſuceour, to com- 
fort, to inſtruct, to aſſiſt, to relieve, to pro- 
tet and deliver good men. Thus are they 
miniſtring ſpirits; and in the intercourſe be- 
tween us and them, the labour and the attend- 
ance is theirs, the profit is ours; we are mi- 
niſtred unto, and they miniſter. Hence we 
muſt learn to think it no diſgrace to be, as our 
Lord ſays be was, the ſervants of all, to be oc- 
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cupied in procuring the eaſe, the improve- 
ment, the welfare, and the happineſs of our 
brethren, and to account no acts baſe and mean, 
which produce ſo noble and excellent effects. 
In truth we cannot be more creditably employ- 
ed; nor can the holy Angels better ſhew the 
excellence of their nature than in thus ſtoop+ 
ing to our neceſſities; for it is more bleſſed, 
and more honourable too, to give than to re- 
ce ive. They beſtow upon us ſubſtantial be- 
nefits, and we can return them nothing beſides 
reverence and gratitude. Whoſoever beſt imi- 
tates theſe holy Spirits in humility and con- 
deſcenſion towards his inferiors, approaches 
neareſt; to them in dignity; and whilſt he abaſes 
himſelf, his actions exalt him. 
4. It is affirmed in many places of Scripture 
that humility ſecures to us the favour of God, 
and will bring down his mon 1 ourſelves 
and our undertakings. 

„He that humbleth himſelf ſhall 15 ex- 
alted: with the lowly is wiſdom: before 
honour is humility: honour ſhall uphold the 
bumble in ſpirit : God ſhall fave the humble: 
he giveth grace to the lowly, and exalteth the 
humble and meek : whoſoever ſhall humble 
himielf as a little child, the fame is greateſt 
Yor. 1V: = in 
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in the kingdom of heaven: thus ſaith the high 
and lofty one that inhabiteth eternity; I dwell. 
in the high and holy place; with him alſo that 
is of a contrite and humble ſpirit; to this man 
will I look, even to him that is poor, and of a 
contrite ſpirit, and trembleth at my word: 
them that are meek will God guide in judg- 
ment, and ſuch as are gentle, them will he 
teach his way: he hath hidden the moſt valu- 
able knowledge, that is, religious knowledge, 
from the wiſe and prudent, and hath revealed 
it unto babes.“ : 

From theſe paſſages we may obſerve that 
humility is highly acceptable to God; in gene- 
ral, becauſe. it is a virtue; in particular, be- 
cauſe it diſpoſes men to receive with modeſt 
ſubmiſſion the great truths of religion, to be 
willing to receive inſtruction, to yield to reaſon, 
and when there is ſufficient evidence that a doc- 
trine or precept 1s from God, to believe and 
obſerve it. 

5. Humility uſually gains the eſteem and 
love of men, and conſequently the conveni- 
ences, at leaſt, the neceſſaries of life. Every 
one who has even lightly obſerved what paſſes 
in the world muſt ſee and know this. Since 
all love «themſelves, they will probably ap- 
prove 
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prove and favour thoſe who never provoke, 
inſult, deride, or injure them, who ſhew them 
reſpect and civility, and do them good offices. 
The humble perſon therefore takes the ſureſt 
» way to recommend himſelf to thoſe with whom 
he is joined in ſociety, to increaſe the number 
of his well-wiſhers and friends, and to eſcape 
or defeat the aſſaults of detraction, envy and 
malice. This amiable quality will ſtand by 
him, will be a protector and benefactor to him 
in all ſtations, and through all his days, par- 
ticularly when he firſt enters into buſineſs and 
appears in public. Then the want of this one 
virtue is enough to ruin the perſon who ſtands 
ſo much in need of aſſiſtance, inſtruction, and 
recommendation. He who is young and un- 
experienced, proud and inſolent, will ſcarcely 
be able to improve either his mind or his for- 
tunes, and if he falls, will fall unpitied. 

6. Such are the preſent advantages which 
humility uſually ſecures to us from God and 
from men; uſually, I ſay, but not conſtantly; 
becauſe it is poſſible that an humble perſon 
may be neglected by the world, and that God 
may-not-interpoſe in his behalf, and may de- 
fer his reward to the next life. Therefore the 
moſt certain preſent recompence of humility is 
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that which ariſes from its own nature,” and 
with which it repays the mind that entertains 
it; and a very valuable recompence it would 
be, though it were the only one alloted to "Ons 
virtue. | 
An humble perſon neither hates nor envies 
any one; therefore he. is free from thoſe very 
turbulent and uneaſy vices which are OA a 
puniſhment to themſelves. | 
He is not diſcompoſed by the flights or cen- 
ſures of others. If he has undeſignedly given 
{ome occaſion for them, he amends the fault: 
if he deſerves them not, he regards them as 
httle. 
He is contented with his condition, if it be 
tolerable; and therefore he finds ſatisfaction in 
all that is good, and overlooks and in ſome 
meaſure eſcapes all that is inconvenient in it. 
He has a due ſenſe of his unworthineſs and 
defects, by which he is taught to bear calami- 
ties with patience and ſubmiſſion, and thereby 
to ſoften their harſh nature, and to oy their 
violence. a 
He is free from pride and ambition; there- 
fore he never ſacrifices his integrity, his honour, 
and his peace of mind, thoſe ſubſtantial bleſ- 
| ſings, to the ſplendid trifles which are the ob- 
| jects 
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jects of pride and ambition. He deſires not to 
obtain them at all, much leſs to obtain them 
in the common way, by ſordid. flattery, by 
ſinful compliances, by diſſimulation, by lying 
and ſlandering, by deceiving and over- reach- 
ing, by violence and oppreſſion, by loſs of 
time, by uſeleſs occupations, by dangerous at- 
tempts, by . profuſion and extravagance, by 
methods which have been pernicious to the for- 
tunes, to the body, and to the mind of multi- 
tudes. l e | 
7. Laſtly; From the account which we have 
given of humility, we may draw this conclu- 
ſion, that it is not, as the inſolent and haughty 
are inclined to imagine, an unmanly and fordid 
diſpoſition. It is true that the word * humility 
is uſed by Latin writers in a bad ſenſe for mean- 
neſs of ſpirit; but the Pagans wete not ignorant 
of this virtue, and have recommended it ; only 
they gave it another name. Chriſtianity in- 
deed hath taught us juſter notions of humility 
than they commonly entertained ; for they 
uſually conſidered hum:/ity, which they called 
modeſty, or moderation, as a ſocial virtue, as it 
influenced our behaviour towards ourſelves and 
towards men; but humility towards God few 

« See Diſc, VII. on the Chriſtian Religion, 
_ of. 
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of them ſeem to have ſufficiently apprehended. 
It is indeed a virtue ſo remote from meanneſs of 
ſpirit, that it. is no bad ſign of a great and ex- 
alted mind. An humble perſon is one who is 
neither puffed up with approbation and ap- 
plauſe, nor greatly provoked or diſturbed by 
cenſure and ill uſage, who envies none placed 
above him, and deſpiſes none below him, who 
dares examine his own conduct, and condemn 
whatſoeyer is faulty in it, who is gentle to 
others and ſevere to himſelf, who deſires to 
obtain no more than he deſerves, who can quit 
even that alſo, if his duty requires it, who 1s 
contented to act the part which Providence 
allots to him, who is free from irregular ſelf. 
love, that is from one of the moſt infinuating 
and prevailing weakneſſes of mankind, which 
may not improperly be called the inner gar- 
ment of the ſoul, the firſt which it puts on, and 
the laſt which it puts off. If this be not, it 
will be hard to ſay what is greatneſs of mind. 
On the contrary, if we would know what 
meanneſs of ſpirit is, and how it acts, let us 
look for it amongſt the proud and inſolent, and 
we ſhall not loſe our labour. A proud man is 
one who is glad to receive homage and flattery, 
though it be offered to him by the moſt igno- 
* rant 
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rant or worthleſs, and canot bear contempt 
even from them; who therefore is the ſervant 
or ſlave of all, not in a good ſenſe, but becauſe 
his happineſs depends upon their opinion and 
behaviour; who has no heart to own his obli- 
gations to God and man, whoſe life and con- 
duct is one continual lie, who aſſumes good 
qualities which he has not, and is blind to 
his own faults; who deſires to poſſeſs what he 
ſhould not, and what he often cannot obtain; 
and who is much diflatisfied when he is diſap- 
pointed. Theſe are the perſons who deſpiſe 
humility, and by deſpiſing recommend it. 
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Marrk. xxvi. 39. | 


2 75 Father, F it be poſſible, let this cup 705 
from me: nevertheleſs, not as I will, 00 as 


thou wilt, 


HESE words of our Lord are generally 
and juſtly underſtood and acknowledged 
to contain a perfect act of reſignation to the 
good pleaſure of God; yet ſomething of a diffi 
culty there may ſeem to be in them. Not as I 
will, but as thou wilt. Our Lord then had a 
will quite different from the will of God. The 
will of God was that he ſhould ſuffer a painful 
and ignominious death : his own will was, not 
to ſuffer it. But how could this will be in 
Chriſt, when we know that he performed in 
all things the moſt exact obedience, and that to 
do the will of his Father was his meat and 
drink, his conſtant employment, and his great- 
eſt delight? 
We 
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We muſt obſerve then that our Lord was 
made like unto us in all things, ſin excepted, 
and that upon this and other occaſions he ex- 
perienced in himſelf what we alſo frequently 
find within us, two contrary wills, or to ſpeak 
more accurately, a ſtrife between inclination 
and reaſon ; in which caſes, though reaſon gets 
the better of inclination, we may be ſaid to do 
a thing willingly, yet with an unwilling 
mind. Thus a good man placed in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, that he muſt undergo great hard- 
ſhips, or act againſt his duty, is deſirous, as he 
is a man, not to ſuffer pain, for human nature 
ſhuns and diſlikes it; but he is more deſirous 
of doing his duty, and when he is reſolved to 
chuſe what is right, and for the ſake of it to 
ſubmit to that which offends and croſſes his na- 
tural inclinations, he may ſay, with our Lord, 
Not my will, but the will of God be done. 
Thus Chriſt foretelling to Peter what death he 
ſhould die, ſays; When thou waſt young, thou 
girdedſt thyſelf, and walkedſt whither thou 
wouldeſt; but when thou ſhalt be old, thou 
ſhalt ſtretch forth thy hands, and another ſhall 
gird thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldſt 
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; | that is, to crucifixion; to a puniſhment 
pr thou, as all other men, wouldſt natu - 
rally deſire to avoid. And yet that St. Peter 
ſuffered jt with Chriſtian- W is not to be 
doubted, 

The great end'of our - Lord's fafferings, was 
to ſave and redeem us: but there are many 
other excellent ends for which they ſerve ; as, 
for inſtance, to ſet before us an example of re- 
ſignation to God's will in all calamities, and to 
be a comfort to us under them. In this view 
] ſhall at preſent conſider them, propoſing, 

I. To ſhew how the Son of God exerciſed 
this virtue here upon earth: | 

II. To recommend to ourſelves the imitation 
of his example. 

I, I ſhall ſhew how our Lord exerciſed this 
yirtue here upon earth. 

Chriſt pleaſed not himſelf, ſays St. Paul, did 
not conſult his own pleaſure eaſe and quiet, 
and for the ſake of them neglect any part of his 
office ; he came, as himſelf tells us, not to do 
his own will, but the will of his Father; and 
by the wiſe appointment of God he was through 
the courſe of his miniſtry exerciſed with vari- 
ety of heavy trials, ſubject to many inconveni- 
ences and pains from which men defire to be 
_ I free, 
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free, and deprived of many good things which 
they deſire to poſſeſs, that ſo he might practiſe 
in its full extent the duty of acquieſcence to 
the divine will. A diſtinct view and conſider- 
ation of all that he thus endured may be very 
uſeful to us. 

We all deſire to enjoy the conveniences of 
life, and to be above dependence. Even they 
who ſet not their hearts upon wealth and ho- 
nours, yet ſtart at the thoughts of the oppoſite 
ſtate, and cannot look Want in the face, and 
are ready to ſay with Him in the Proverbs, 
Give me neither poverty nor riches. Yet to 
this extreme poverty our Lord humbly ſub- 
mitted. He was born and educated in a family, 
which was noble indeed and of royal deſcent, 
but in very low circumſtances ; he had no houſe 
of his own where he could lay his head, no- 
thing except what he received from ſome libe- 
ral and charitable perſons, who miniſtred to 
him of their ſubſtance, and no money to pay 
the tribute when 1t was demanded of him. Ye 
know, ſays St. Paul, the grace, that is, the 
loving kindneſs of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that 
though he was rich, yet for your ſakes he be- 
came poor, that ye through his poverty might 
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be rich. For your ſakes he became poor. 
The * word in the original is ſtronger, and 
means, for your ſakes he was in the utmoſt 
indigence. 

Vet though in the New Teſtament we find 
proofs and inſtances of the extreme poverty of 
our Lord, we read of no complaint there upon 
that account, not a word expreſſing a diſlike of 
ſuch a ſtate : on the contrary, he ſpeaks favour- 
ably of. poverty, recommends it to thoſe whoſe 
lot it is, as a condition expoſed to fewer temp- 
tations and dangers than worldly proſperity, and 
which patiently undergone ſhall turn to their 
advantage in the next life. 

Hard labour attended with wearineſs is diſ- 
agreeable. Even thoſe active ſpirits who hate 
idleneſs, and delight in employment, would 
not have the toil long and uninterrupted, and 
love intervals of repoſe. Our Saviour's lite 
during his miniſtry, was a life of hardſhip and 
fatigue. He was conſtantly taking journeys 
on foot, diſcourſing whole days to the people, 
and often at night, when others were at reſt, 
_ retiring to bleak mountains and deſerts, to ſpend 
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thoſe hours in meditation and prayer, and the 
next day renewing his accuſtomed toilss. 
Hunger and thirſt, when long endured, are 
enemies to our nature, and put us to violent 
uneaſineſs till they are ſatisfied. Theſe alſo 
our Lord often ſuffered, oftner in all probabi- 
lity than the Evangeliſts have mentioned, as he 
was frequently buſy, and ſometimes in places 
where no refreſhment was to be had; nor do 
we read that he ever wrought a miracle to feed 
himſelf. The 1 
All this he underwent not only without any 
impatience and repining, but willingly and 
readily, loſing no opportunity of doing good 
to mens minds and bodies, going where he was 
intreated to come, and where he was not in- 
treated, ſeeking and ſaving that which was loſt, 
converſing freely with ſinners, and eating with 
them, that he might win them over to the 
love of virtue, and rejoicing to ſee the multi- 
tudes gathered together to hear the word of 
God from him. Never did he then diſmiſs and 
diſappoint them, to conſult his own-repoſe, and 
to avoid the inconvenience and trouble of ſo 
much company; but taught them heavenly 


truths, as they were able to receive them; and 
if 
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if his diſeiples ſhewed any diſlike when the 
people preſſed into his preſence, he rebuked 
them for their froward and I EE — 
viour 

When after his we faſt. in the wilderneſs 
he was hungry, and the Devil tempting him 
adviſed him to turn ſtones into bread, he an- 
ſwers; Man ſhall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God. When his diſciples bring him provi- 
ſions, knowing him to be ſpent, and in great 
need of them, and intreat him, Maſter, eat ; he 
puts it off: I have meat to eat that ye know 
not of. Therefore ſaid the diſciples one to 
another, Hath any man brought him ought to 
eat? Jeſus ſaith unto them, My meat is to do 
the will of him that fent hs; aud to finiſh his . 
work. 

To thoſe who have the inftruRion of others 
committed to their care, it is agreeable to meet 
with perſons teachable and of good capacities, 
and tireſome to inform flow underſtandings. 
Our Lord, knowing that the glory of God, and 
the good of mankind required it, choſe for his 
diſciples perſons of mean rank and education, 
honeſt. and well-diſpoſed men, but ignorant, 
and * and apt to miſtake him. Vet with theſe 


he 
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he ſpent moſt of his time, when he was not 
teaching the people, theſe he inſtructed with the 
greateſt patience, and by repeated leſſons, and 
never ſaid any thing harder to them than, Are 
ye alſo without underftanding ? Rome is it that 
ye do not perceive?̃ 

Returns of baſeneſs and wad from our 
intimates whom we have loaded with benefits, 
are moſt grievous to be born, and will wring 
from the mildeſt temper ſuch complaints as 
theſe; It is not an open enemy that hath done 
me this diſhonour ; for then I could have born 
it: but it was even thou, my companion, my 
guide, and mine own familiar friend. Chriſt 
amongſt his diſciples nouriſhed a viper and a 
traitor, whom no warnings could call to re- 
pentance, no kindneſs could ſoſten, and was 
forced, knowing that it was part of his office, 
"to converſe familiarly with this abandoned 
man, whoſe heart and inmoſt thoughts he 
perfectly faw: and even to him he ſhewed great 
lenity. He let him know that he was ac- 
quainted with his treachery, and charitably 
foretold him the conſequences of it: The Son 
of man goeth, as it is written of him; but 
- woe unto that man by whom. che Son of man 
is 8 This would not reclaim him; 


and 
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arid therefore Chriſt gave. him up as one irre- 
coverably loſt; but yet without reproaches : 
What thou doſt, ſays he to Judas, do quickly: 
and when he was by him delivered up to the 
Jews, his reproof was; © Companion, where- 
fore art thou come? Betrayeſt thou the Son of 
man with a kiſs? 

A good man, whoſe office it is to inſtruct 
others in religion, will be grieved when his 
charitable labours are loſt, and he hath to do 
with ſtubborn offenders, who are deaf to all 
reproofs and admonitions. Our Lord was un- 
ſucceſsful in his miniſtry. The harveſt indeed 
was great; but he ſaw it not whilſt he lived 
upon earth. He drew all men after him; but 
he was firſt lifted up, diſobeyed, ſet at nought 
and crucified by that faithleſs generation. How 
much this affected him we plainly ſee from the 
complaints which he often poured out, and 
the juſt anger which he exprefled on ſome oc- 
cations. Vet this pity and grief, mixed with 
indignation and reſentment at their obftinacy, 
was for their ſake. He continued his kind en- 
deavours to win them over to obedience and to 
ſave them from ruin. | 

© So it ſhould be tranſlated; *Elaize, Sodalis, Companion. Matt. 
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traitor, whom no warnings could call to re- 
pentance, no kindneſs could ſoften, and was 
forced, knowing that it was part of his office, 
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man, whoſe heart and inmoſt thoughts he 
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of man gaeth, as it is written of him; but 
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is betrayed, This would not reclaim. him ; 
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aud therefore Chriſt gave him up as one irre- - 
coverably [loſt ; but yet without reproaches : 1 
What thou doſt, ſays he to Judas, do quickly: 3 
and when he was by him delivered up to the 
Jews, his reproof was; Companion, where - 
fore art thou come? Betrayeſt thou the Son of 
man with a ks ? 

A good man, whoſe office it is to inſtru 
others in religion, will be grieved when his 
charitable labours are loſt, and he hath to do _ 
with ſtubborn offenders, who are deaf to all | 
reproofs and admonitions. Our Lord was un- 
ſucceſsful in his miniſtry. The harveſt indeed 9 
was great; but he ſaw it not whilſt he lived | 
upon earth. He drew all men after him; but 
he was firſt lifted up, diſobeyed, ſet at noyght 
and crucified by that faithleſs generation. How 
much this affected him we plainly ſee from the | 
complaints which he often poured out, and 
the juſt anger which he expreſſed on ſome oc- 
cations. Yet this pity and grief, mixed with 
indignation and reſentment at their obſtinacy, 
was for their ſake. He continued his kind en- 
deayours to win them over to obedience and to ö 

ſave them from ruin. | 
So it ſhould be cranſlated; wow Sodalis, Companion. Matt. 


xxvi. 
50. 
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Jo be injured in our reputation, and expoſed 
to malicious calumny, is a great trial of human 
patience; for it is our duty in theſe circum- 
ſtances both to forgive our enemies, and alſo 
not to be over-concerned at reproaches which 
our conſcience tells us that we deſerve not. 
But they who have not learned by repeated 
endeavours to govern their paſſions, find ſuch © 
an evenneſs of temper, and fuch a charitable 
diſpoſition hard to be acquired. This trial our 
Saviour long endured: never was man more 
defamed and flandered than he. Yet ſtill he 
went about, doing good, and ready to relieve, 
to inſtruct, and to pardon them. He told them 
that whatſoever they ſpake againſt the Son of 
man might be pardoned, and his dying words 
were prayers to God to forgive them, becauſe 
they knew not what they did. 

Io ſee multitudes involved in a great cala- 
mity is a grief to a charitable man, eſpecially 
when they are his country-men, when they 
are miſerable through their own fault, and 
might have avoided thoſe evils by amending 
their ways. Our Lord loved all mankind with 
an unparalleled love : greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends, For a good, or a merciful man, per- 

me 7 adventure 
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adventure ſome would even date to die: but 
whilſt we were yet finners Chriſt died for us. 
But though he was thus affected towards all 
mankind, yet, like other men, he had a more 
particular love for thoſe of his own nation; and 
amongſt his diſciples and acquaintance ſome 
ſeem to have liad a greater ſhare in his friend- 
ſhip than others, as Lazarus and St. John. 
His love for his ungrateful country cauſed in 
him the utmoſt ſorrow, when he reflected upon 
the miſeries that would ſhortly overtake it. 
The Jews had then nigh filled up the meaſure 
of their iniquities, the days of vengeance were 
at hand, and evils which eye had not ſeen, 
hor ear heard, When Chriſt was entering into 
Jeruſalem, the fight of it brought to his 
thoughts thoſe divine Judgments : the dread- 
ful ſcene was as plainly before him as if he had 
ſeen it all ated; and it made him burſt into 
tears, and paſſionately lament over that un- 
happy city. 

Future evils, when we ſee them coming, 
and are ſure that we cannot eſcape them, tor- 
ment us near if not quite as much as when they 
are preſent. And though it may ſeem a folly 
to make ourſelves uneaſy at things which we 
do not yet endure, or which muſt unavoidably 
| E 2 come 
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come to paſs, yet ſo we are * made, and can- 
not poſſibly help it. With great « kindneſs 


therefore God hath concealed from us future 


events, and keeps us in a happy ignorance, and 
reſerves from us a knowledge which might make 
us miſerable creatures all the days of our life. 
Our Lord, who was a man like to us, had this 
human infirmity. He was caſt down at the 
foreſight of the painful and ignominious death 
which he was to ſuffer. Long before it came, 


the thought of it was ſtill uppermoſt. in his 


mind, and he often told his diſciples what he 
ſhould endure: ſo that he might be truly ſaid 
to die daily. As it drew near, he ſays; Now 
is my ſoul troubled; and what ſhall I ſay? 
Father, fave me from this hour : but for this 
cauſe came I unto this hour. On the evening 
before his paſſion, he was troubled in ſpirit, 
and teſtified and ſaid, Verily, verily, I ſay unto 
you, that one of you thall betray me. After- 
wards he began to be ſorrowful and very heavy, 
q the expectation more 
Oi worſe torments ine than the feeling can. 
I would be at the worſt; worſt is my port, 


My harbour, and my ultimate repoſe, 
The end I would attain, my final good. 


* Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginoſa nocte premit Deus. 


and 
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and ſaid; My ſoul is exceeding ſorrowful even 
unto death: tarry ye here, and watch with me. 
Vet in all this hard conflict which he endured 
within himſelf, this extreme dejection, this 
fear and anguiſh and horror and conſterna- 
tion, no impatient word fell from his mouth, 
nothing that did not expreſs a perfect ſubmiſſion 
to the will of God. . 

Laſtly; Men love life, and are unwilling 
to loſe it. Death in any ſhape and at any time 
is uſually unacceptable; a death attended with 
great pain and infamy is fo grievous and terri- 
ble, that it requires an uncommon ſtrength of 
mind to meet it with conſtancy. St. Peter, who 
was by nature courageous, and who drew his 
{word in defence of his maſter, and would have 
laid down his life undauntedly in the heat of 
the action, was quite overcome by the fears of 
ſuffering as a malefactor, and ſhamefully de- 
nied his Lord. 

Moſt painful and 1 ignominious was the death 
which Chriſt endured, and he bare it, as a 
good man might, with humble reſignation to 
the will of God, yet not without that diſlike, 
thoſe fears, that concern and dejection to which 
natural infirmity makes the beſt of perſons 
often liable, 


E 3 When 


When we conſider the unſpotted innocence of 
our Saviour, and the great and good. ends for 
which he laid down his life, and his certain 
knowledge that he ſhould. ariſe again, and 
aſcend into heaven, and fit at God's right hand, 
it may ſeem ſtrange that he ſhould have ſhewed 
ſo much conſternation at the approach of death. 
If all this will not ſupport human nature under 
afflictions, what is there that poſſibly can? 
But it was the good pleaſure of God, doubtleſs 
for many wiſe reaſons of providence, that our 
Lord ſhould be in an eminent manner a man 
of ſorrows and acquainted with grief, accord- 
ing to the predictions of Iſaiah. 

Before he ſuffered, he fell into an agony at 
the thoughts of it, and when they came to ſeize 
him, the manner and the circumſtances: of it 
ſomewhat raiſed his reſentment, and we ſee in 
his expreſſions, though they were tempered 
with great moderation, the offence which a 
man conſcious of his own innocence takes, 
when he is treated as a villain. Are ye come 
out as againſt a thief, with {words and ſtaves ? 
When he was upon the croſs, he cried out, 
My God, my God, why haſt thou forſaken me? 
We mult not imagine that God was then angry 
and difpleaſed with him, who never loved him 

| more 
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more-than at that inſtant. | But you ſhould ob- 
ſerye. that theſe words of our Saviour are the 
very words of David in the, beginning of the 
twenty ſecond Palm; and our Saviour repeat- | 
ed them on this occaſion, to thew that he Was 
the perſon foretold in that Pſalm, and, that. in 
his perſon the words of David were accompliſh- 
ed, and that therefore he was the true Meſſias. 
It appeared that God did not forſake him en- 
tirely; for after this, he uttered no more com- 
plaints: he ſaid, It is finiſhed: his work Was 
ended, and ſo were his ſorrows. With ſereni- 
ty and compoſure of mind he recommended 
his ſoul into the hands of his Father, and gave. 
up the ghoſt. 5 | 

II. Such was the meek and reſigned conduct 
of our Lord under trials as-many and as great 
as can well be conceived. It remains, ſe- 
condly, to recommend his behaviour to be 
copied by Chriſtians in trials of a like ſort. 4g 

To ſuffer in ſome degree is as unavoidable as 
it is to breathe and to think. Through ſuch 
trials we muſt all expect to paſs: we cannot, 
and our Lord would not eſcape them. That 
man 1s born to trouble, is a law which he 
came, not ta deſtroy, but to fulfill z and as he 
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became a man, he became alſo a man of ſor- 
rows, But though he would not free us from 
the calamities and inconveniences of life, yet, 
which is more than we could have expected, 
and as much as we can reaſonably defire, he 
enables us to bear them hy the religion that he 
hath taught us. Nature ſays, Man is born to 
trouble ; Revelation ſays, A good man 1s born 
to happineſs, Nature ſays, Man is born to die: 
Revelation ſays, A good man dies to riſe again 
unto life eternal. We muſt ſet the one againſt 
the other, and be thankful that ſince, as we are 
men, labour and ſorrow is our patrimony ; as 
we are Chriſtians, glory and en may 
be our inheritance. ; 

The motives which we have to reſignation 
under any inconveniences, any diſtreſs or evil 
that may befall us, cannot be fully diſcufled in 
the remaining part of this diſcourſe. I ſhall 
in few words lay them before you. 

One great motive to it, and which compre- 
hends in it almoſt all the reſt, is the goodneſs 
of God. Upon this all our hope and comfort 
is founded. A belief of this will make us ſub- 
mit to any thing that God ſhall impoſe upon 
us; it will reconcile us to inconveniences, even 
for this reaſon, becauſe it is his pleaſure. 

Another 
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Another motive to reſignation is, that cala - 
mities, if we make a right uſe of them, may be 
very profitable to us, and that they plainly con- 
duce to excellent ends. They remind us to en- 
ter into ourſelves, and to examine the paſt faults 
of our lives, they lead us to repentance, they 
wean us from too great a fondneſs for a world 
which we muſt ſoon leave, and ſet our affections 
on proper objects, they keep us out of the 

reach of many temptations to which a ſtate of 
affluence and proſperity lies continually expo- 
ſed, and they ſoften our hearts and teach us 
humanity and cortipaiſion Wen n N are 
in affliction. * 
Another inducement to TONY is that 0 
ward in heaven which we may ſecure. 
If indeed it were evident that this ſtate was 
our all, theſe few days our only portion, men, 
at leaſt the unhappier part of men, could 
ſcarcely account themſelves the offspring of a 
good and merciful Author, but children of Sor- 
row, forced into being they knew not how or 
why, and expoſed to all the injuries that unre- 
lenting Nature ſhould lay upon them. A future 
ſtate removes all pleas for diſcontent, and when 
eternal happineſs is promiſed to fincere endea- 
voors, we may well ſubmit with decent pa- 
f tience 
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tience to afflictions of a ſhort continuance, and 


to imperfections which we ſhall ſoon caſt off, 
and in all circumſtances pay to divine Provi- 
dence the reaſonable ads of FRETS Whats it or- 
ders all for the beſt. | 

. Laſtly, Another motive to . is he 
behaviour of our Lord, which we, who aflume 


| the, honourable name of Chriſtians, ſhould be 


ambitious, to imitate. Would we learn to act 
as we ought under the. evils. that may, probably. 
ſame time or other overtake; us ? We need no 
other book beſides the, New. Teſtament; and no 
other example than our..Saviour's. to inſtruct us. 


His ſufferings and conduct under them is one of 
the moſt agreeable and moſt uſeful meditations 
that can occupy. our minds, eſpecially if we 


ourſelves are in any of the ſame. hard circum- 
ſtances. To reflect then upon the majeſtic and 
reſplendent parts of his life and character affords 
not the ſame relief to a dejected mind. To view 
him commanding all nature, ſaying to the ſca 
and to the winds, Peace, be ſtill; and to the 
dead, Come forth; to view him ſtriking to the 
ground thoſe who came to take him, by only 
ſaying, I am he; and riſing triumphant from 
the grave, and aſcending in the clouds to hea- 


ven; to view him thus, will excite our reve- 
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rence, and confirm, our belief in him: but 
there is nothing in all this that we can imitate 
and apply 1 to ourſelyes. It is more pleaſing to 
view him; where he appears ag one of us, as 
much diſtreſſed and as little regarded as any of 
us can be; to conſider, him poſſeſſing nothing, | 
and attended with a few friends almoſt as poor 
as himſelf; enduring! hunger, thirſt, cold and 
wearineſs, landered and rige, dien and 


b 6 bearing affliction, 1 not with Stoical ſcoru 
and unconcern, as though he neither felt pain, 
nor was ſenſible of injuries, but deeply affected 
with fear and horror, with ſorrow and deſpond- 
ency; bending to the earth under the heavy 
band of God, offering up prayers and ſupplica- 
tions with ſtrong crying and tears, and almoſt 
aſking what, as he well knew, was not to be 
obtained; to ſee him thus compaſſed about, as 
with afflictions, ſo alſo with human infirmi- 
ties; to ſee him in all theſe trials perſiſting in 
an uniform obedience to God, exerciſing the 
utmoſt charity and long- ſuffering towards men, 
towards his enemies and perſecutors; encoun- 
tering evils moſt diſagreeable to human nature 
with patience and ſilent meekneſs, without re- 
pining and without murmuring. 


SP | In 
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In theſe things he is to us an example not ſo 
vaſtly above us; an example which, by the 
aſſiſtance of God, we may hope, though not to 
equal, yet in ſome degree to reſemble. The 
Apoſtles recommend it to us, ſuppoſing that 
we may come ſomewhat near to it. They ex- 
hort us in general to live as he lived, in parti - 
cular to imitate the humility patience and re- 
ſignation which he ſhewed when he ſuffered for 
us, leaving us an Ns 4s that we ſhould follow 
his ſteps, 

If we carefully meditate on the life of Chriſt, 
and ſtudy to conform our own to it, and apply 
for aid to Him who 1s always found of thoſe 
who ſeek him, peace of ' mind, and that filent 
and ſedate pleaſure which ariſeth from obe- 
dience will follow us through all ſtates, mak- 
ing the beſt far more agreeable than it would 
elſe be, and adminiſtring a relief under the worſt 
which will render it ſupportable. 

1 am ſenſible that to talk to gay and incon- 
ſiderate perſons of any degree of pleaſure joined 
to adverſity, is in their opinion to talk in an 
enthuſiaſtic ſtrain ; but there are pleaſures of 
the ſerious and even of the melancholy kind. 
The joy of the firſt believers under ill uſage 
and heavy trials is mentioned in the New Teſta- 

7 ment, 
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ment, and St. Paul thought it no contradiQtion 
to ſay of himſelf and of other ſervants of Chriſt, 
that they were ſorrowful, yet always rejoicing. 
Our Saviour, without queſtion, though in a 
moſt eminent manner a man of ſorrows and 
acquainted with grief, yet often enjoyed a ſober 
and exalted pleaſure, which no man beſides 
himſelf ever felt, as he was the moſt holy and 
beneficent of all men, and the only one in 
whom no ſin was found. To rejoice in proſ- 
perity Nature will teach us: To rejoice in the 
hope of immortality our Lord will enable us, 
if we conſent to be guided by him; and of 
this joy adverſity itſelf will not deprive us. 
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Who will n 10 y man according to bi 
(2 | APO | 


5 tha: dodrines 8 in the Chriſtian 
religion, there are ſome: which only a 
divine revelation could have aſcertained: to us, 
and there are others which human reaſon was 
capable of diſcovering. Of the firſt kind is the 
reſurrection of the dead, by which is to be 
underſtood that we who now. are men, con- 
fiſting of ſoul and body, ſhall again be what 
we now are, human creatures, knowing our-. 
ſelves to be the ſame perſons, and that this 
thall in all reſpects be a happy change for the 


righteous, whoſe ſouls ſhall be improved in 


every thing that is good and great, and whoſe 
bodies ſhall be exempted from the -imperfec- 
tions, diſeaſes, - and decays which are inſepa- 
rable attendants on frail mortality. Nearly of 
20 the 
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the ſame kind is the gracious promiſe made to 
ſinners in general, that upon their repentance 
and amendment they ſhall be forgiven, and 
received hereafter into a ſtate of peace and con- 
tent, in ſome of the various manſions ap- 
pointed for the ſervants of God, which is a 
greater favour than they. could have collected 
with full certainty from the mere light of reaſon. 
Amongſt the Chriſtian doctrines which the hu- 
man underſtanding might have diſcerned, are 
the being of one ſupreme God, moſt powerful, 
wiſe and good, the continuance of the ſoul af- 
ter death, and a ſtate of retribution. | 
A great part of the doctrine of the Seriptufe 
. another life and a future judgment 
was plain enough in itſelf, and might have been 
generally known, but through the ignorance 
and the wickedneſs of men was in a manner loſt 
to the world, and for that reaſon may be truly 
ſaid to be brought to light by our Saviour. 
Not only in the text, but in other places of 
the New Teſtament, it is declared that all men 
ſhall give an account of themſelves to God, 
that not only all Jews and Chriſtians, but they 
who never heard of any revelation, fhall be 
Judged according to their works; whence it 


maniteſtly follows that all men might have 
expected 


se M e 1. 5 ti 


their bnderſtanding ey hive Gippoſed 3 it very 
probable, .- 


This Lats, is it baih tha citatel influ 
ence upon the ations of thinkirig beings, is f 
far of all dodrines the miolk 1 iitipofrabt. That | 
men are leſs Wicked, ar more Viftuoüs than 
they would elſe be, is to be aſcfibed to the be- 
lief of this more thati tõ atiy other motive ; atid N 
they who tan per ſuade themſelbes that it is 
falſe ate beyotid the power of reaſon, arid n- 
thing” belies ittiniediate- pain and punithmnent 
ran a\vaken arid convince them: EE 

There are many cohlidetatiotis whick eon⸗ 
cur to ſhew the certainty of this docttine:: 
1. We may eaſily perceive that we brought 
not ourſelves irits beirig, and that ive owe what 
we poſſtſs to ſbrie Cauſe: more powerful thai 
viirſelves ; that the world in which we ate 
placed bears In every paft of it viſible fgris of 
great wildor, power and 
poſſible that the world ſhould be the work bf 
beings many in number, and itimehiſely tetote 
from each other, and conſequentlj much li- 
mited in knowledge, power aiid wiſdom, It is 
impolivle that it ſhould haye been formed, 
either in time or from all eternity, by itſelf, or 
Vol IV. F | by | 
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goodneſs. It is im- 
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the ſame kind is the gracious promiſe made to 
ſinners in general, that upon their repentance 
and amendment they ſhall be forgiven, and 
received hereafter into a ſtate of peace and con- 
tent, in ſome of the various manſions ap- 
pointed for the ſervants of God, which is a 
greater favour than they could have collected 
with full certainty from the mere light of reaſon. 
Amongſt the Chriſtian doctrines which the hu- 
man underſtanding might have diſcerned, are 
the being of one ſupreme God, moſt powerful, 
wiſe and good, the continuance of the ſoul af- 

ter death, and a ſtate of retribution. 
A great part of the doctrine of the Scripture 
concerning another life and a future judgment 
was plain enough in itſelf, and might have been 
generally known, but through the ignorance 
and the wickedneſs of men was in a manner loſt 
to the world, and for that reaſon may be truly 
ſaid to be brought to light by our Saviour. 
Not only in the text, but in other places of 
the New Teſtament, it is declared that all men 
ſhall give an account of themſelves to God, 
that not only all Jews and Chriſtians, but they 
who never heard of any revelation, fhall be 
Judged according to their works; whence it 


manifeſtly follows that all men might have 
expected 
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expected a 5 future ſtate, and by 4 right uſe of 


their bnderſtandiig müglit have ſuppoſed it very 
probable; 


far of all doctrines the rooſt ; rportane. That 
men are leſs wicked; or more viittois than 
they would elſe be, is to be aſcfibed to the be- 
lief of this tdote thati to atiy other indtivẽ; atid 


This deAtine; as it hath ia gitcatelt influ | 
ence upon the actions of thinking beings, _ 


they whio can pefſuade themſelbes that it is 


can awvaketi and convince then: 

There att many cohlidetatiotis wh ick cotis 
cur to ſhew the certainty of this dotrine: 
1. We may eaſily perceive that we brought 
not ourſelves into being, and that ive owe what 
we poſſtſs to ſbrtie Caſt more powerful than 


viirſelves ; that the world in which we are 


placed bears in every paft of it viſible figris of 


great wildorni, power and goodneſs, It is in- 


poſſible that the world ſhould be the work bf 


falſe are beyond the power of reaſon, and nõö- 
thing beſides ittimediate- pain and puniſhment 


beings many in number, and immenſely remote 


from each other, and conſequently much li- 5 


mited in knowledge, power ajid wiſdom. It is 
impoffible that it ſhould hays been formed, 
either in time or from all eternity, by itſelf, or 
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reflecting, of viewing 
God, of inquiring after truth, and acquiring 
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by chapce, or by, neceſſity. It is therefore 
moſt reaſonab e to ſuppoſe that there 18. one 


great Mind, which placed in proper order, Wn 
preſerves, and direQs, and governs, all that we 


behold, which | 1s without beginning and with- | 


dut end, adorned with every. © aa moſt | 
| good, and the author of all 


18 


If we live according to t 7 laws of reaſon 


and virtue, we find that we can free ourſelyes | 


from many wild and extravagant deft nfs, fr Tom 
deſires of wealth, and worldly, POWEr» d and. vi- | 
gious pleaſures, from defires of DONE cru- 


pod 4 $43 43 


elty, and oppreſſie ion; but one deſire ſti $ faſt 


to us as human nature itlelf, the defire. of im- 
. mortality. We would willingly continue for 


ever, for ever enjoy. the . of reaſoning and 
various works of 


knowledge ahd experience. If we could pol 
ſeſs an endleſs life, with an exemption 
from bodily pain, and from the ill offices 


of wicked beings, we ſhould think ourſelves 


moſt happy, and beyond expreffign obliged 0 


8 our Maker, 


It is hard to ſuppoſe that be bt created us 
thus deſirous of immortality, and thus capable 
* "mo eternal improvement, unleſs be intended us 
FS » - for 


1 
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i better then 


for ſomething more and ſome hin 
a few years. of yanity and Fexatign. 

2. The evils and calamities of liſe, Which 
though they haye been frequently exaggerated, 
3s grief is querulous, yet are certainly nume 
rous and heavy, and the unequal diſpenſatious 
of providence, are to us n ang. of a future 
ſtate. 1 


We are called oy Sec. into bein | 
without our own. conſent, hy a ſuperior power, 


aud if this earth were our. only habitation, and 
theſe few days gur all, 5 miſctable part of 
mankind might with ſome reaſon expoſtulate | 


with their Creator, and queſtion. his goodneſs, 
who had forced upon them a being in which 
they could take no ſatisfaction. To reply that | 
God js, of ſupreme and irreſiſtible power, and 
may do as he thinks fit to his creatures, is not. 

d Herodotus vin 46. Heſiod Epy. 101. Homer Odvſ... T. 1294. 
Pliny i ii, 7. Plautus Anphitr, | iis 12. Diphilus in Stobæus, Euris 
pides, and many others have treated of this ſubject; but the evils of 
i ee ee Vee OURS Ui bu Modes Dial, iin 
Ii Yardry, . 922  - | 

d It may be replied that perkaps OEM ſuffer here for Faults coms 
mitted by them in a former ſtate, But, firſt; the ſuppoſition of a 
former ſtate includes in it the ſuppoſition alſo vf a future ſtate, Se- 
condly, it feems vot Equitable that there ſhould be a ſtate of pu- 
nichment, which is not attended with a teminiſcence of former 
tranſgreſſions; and this affords u ſtrong atgument againſt the wn f 
tine of an antecedent ſtate, and = tranſmigration of the Ul 

| F a à ſuf· 
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4 fafficient anfwer. As it removes none of d 
pain, and anſwers none of the deſites, ſo it 
would fatisfy none of the objections of the 1 un. 
happy. They could never think a Creator to 
be merciful and wiſe who ſhould compel them 
into a miſerable life upon ſuch hard conditions, 
ã life which they would have refuſed, if it could 
be conceived poſſible that they might have had 
their choice. Many of the Pagans ufed to fay, 
by way of conſolation; If life becomes inſup- 
portable, men ſhould not complain, becauſe 
they are not compelled to bear it, and have the 
remedy in their hands; the door always ſtands 
open, and they may go out when they will. 
But upon the ſuppoſition that there is no future 
ſtate, the queſtion would {till remain, Why 
| were they called in? A queſtion: winger it 1s not 

| ny to anſwer. n 

They who reject the doctrine of andther lie 
40 indeed uſually reject along with it the moral 
attributes of God, and allow him neither good - 
neſs, nor equity, nor a regard to the virtues or 
vices of men; but only ſuppoſe him to be en- 
dued with ſupreme power, and with conſum- 
mate. wiſdom, "that is to fay, wiſdom, in the 
contrivance of the univerſe, and in the diſtri 
bution of its parts. This is a favourite notion 
| is ---Þ with 


dom without goodneſs is little better than 3 Au- 
rance, and fails in its moſt eſſential part. "ns 
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with ſorne of our modern Infidels.; but it is 
ſutely a moſt abſurd deſcription of the Deity.;. 


for power without goodneſs is tyranny, and wit- 


Again, as to the evils of life, it is . 


i tnfadtory. ſolution to reply that moſt of our ca- 
lamities are to be aſcribed to ourſelves, and that 
if we were virtuous we might be happy, at leaſt 
. contented with our condition. 

alt is true that virtue is always, idle, per 
commonly convenient; that vice is always odi- 


ous, and commonly hurtful. - But this is not 


enough. It ſeems juſt and fit and regular that 


as happineſs and goodneſs are neceſſarily united 
in God, fo by his appointment they ſhould be 
united in all other beings. Virtue, which 


brings us nearer in reſemblance to God, ſhquld 


for that very reaſon be attended with a propor- 


tionable degree of happineſs 3 and vice, which 
deſtroys that reſemblance, ſhould be united ta 
ſhame and remorſe. 


And yet, by an irregular crandontition; and 
an unnatural alliance, virtue is not only attend- 
ed with miſery, but is, not ſeldom, the very 


"cauſe of it; whilſt fin ſometimes flouriſhes, 
and many wicked perſons enjoy more worldly 


F 3 * 
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proſpetity, and fall into fewer . .* "Ow than 
many good men. To reconcile which with the 
perfections of God, we muſt ſuppoſe hat Were 
will be a ſtate of retributioͤn. 

Man hath received from God realm 4 li- 
berty, aud is accountable for them to him, as 
to his Creator; From him he muſt expect 
approbation, favour, and blefling, if he be 
obedient ; and due carretion if he be ſubhorn 
5 and undutiful. 5 
Man is obliged to perforin good r his 
1 aud hath a right to expect tho 
fame returns. This is one of 'thoſs evident 
truths which no rational creature can deny. It 
is therefore fit that they who deſpiſe theſe ob- 
ligations, and violate this great and plain duty, 
and x. their eunning, by their high ſtation in 
fe, and and their extenſive power, or by the de- 
fect of Human laws, eſcape the puniſhment 
which they deſerve, ſhould' undergo it hereaf- 
ter; and that they who love their neighbour 
as themſelves, and are friends to mankind, 
ſhould: be rewarded, eſpecially when their good 
- deeds are overlooked, or- miſrepreſented, of 
repit with inſults and injuries" in this. ein 
world. N. 3121924 a p | | 8875 

As . ee 5 | 5 | . | Many 


, roger 
. * 


— At 
Man, beſdes his püblie SEA ay. 
bier pare in his Otwin "breaſt, 'afhd doth many. . 
things Wvifibly in imägttistion and delign, 
which are buried in tlie mind that gave them 
birth; and Feceive for the preſent no punim- 
ment or recompence. Therefore there ſhould 
be a ſtate iii which theſe good or bad diſpoſitions | 
thall be attended with ſuitable effects. 

It may be urged, that future rewards are un- 
neckſſafy, becauſe thete is none good. The 
beſt of ten are guilty of fo matiy failings, and 
are trariſgteflors i in- fo many reſpects, that they . 
do not merit, and cannot claim of their Maker, 
as their due, a ſtate of Haf apPineſs aſter this; and 
God would not deal hardly with them, if he 
gave them no other life than this, and in this 

ſuch a portion of good and evil mixed together f. 
as time and chance ſhould allot them. 
Merit and à right to demand rewards from | 

God, are odious and infolent expreſſi ions, The 

neceffity of future rewards appears not from the 

goodneſs of the beſt men confidered in itſelf, 
and tried by the ſtrict laws of juſtice, but from 
theircomparatiye goodneſs in which they greatly 
ſurpaſs others, Thence the certainty of a fu- 
ture ſtate may be collected; for it is not rea- 
fonable, that he wha hath committed fewer 
| F 4 faults, 
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faults,” and performed ſome Jaudable Ging, 
ſhould fare worſe chan he who hath been 7 


and that the greateſt ſinners, and they, who o- 
pared to them may he called | fahrn, a 
WO together. rt Ef 

It may alfa be objeied, that future-puyiſh: 
ments are the leſs neceflary, becauſe 8 vice is 
its own puniſhment even in this life. 

Vice indeed uſually draws after it many in: 
tonveniences and diſorders, many lofles: and ca- 
Jamities, and conſtantly - deprives men of the 
ſuperior pleaſures which ariſe from virtue. But 
yice is not a proper and ſufficient puniſhment 

to itſelf in this life, becauſe many wicked men 
Gr far leſs here than many virtuous perſons. 
Beſides ; happineſs conſiſts in opinion; he who 
can think himſelf happy is happy, and a ſinner 
in this ſituation cannot be miſerable, though he 
might have been happier with good diſpoſitions, 
and though no wiſe man would 5 condi: 
tions with him. | 

3. If there were no judgment to come, or no 
evidence of it, men would want ſufficient mo- 

tives to well-doing, particularly, when a ſteady 
adherence to righteouſneſs would pale them 
to ſufferings, | 

It 
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158 1 hath been ſaid that ſinee there is an unal- - 
terable difference between right and wrong. 
what is reaſonable ought to be preferred by a 
reaſonable creature, whatſoeyer the conſequence 


may be; khat zhere is a deceney, dignity, at 


beauty in virtue, and that it is ęligible for its 
own: fake. All this may be granted; but it 
muſt be remembered that man is not all mind, 
all intellect, and all ſpirit. He is expoſed to 
bodily pains fo ſharp and grievous, that whilſt 
they laſt he muſt be miſerable, though he 
ſhould make them his choice, and approve his 
own conduct. He would therefore want a ſuf- 
ficient encouragement to endure ſuch trials, if 
there were no life beſides the preſent. The only 
motive upon that ſuppoſition would- be this, 
that a * rational creature ought not to act in a 
manner which his reaſon condemns, and fox 
which he will be reproached, perhaps by ne 
put certajnly hy his own conſcience, .-  - - 


| I force of this motive is well erer by l. 
ve 


——Phalars het imperet ut fy 3 
Falſus, et adimoto dictet perjuria tauro, N (157 40m 
vnn nefas animam præferpe pudori: * 
= propter vitam naw . cauſas, 8 
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Thus fittieſs and fectitude of ſuch a behavibur 
is a duſky and a refined kid of trath; whith 
will eſcape the notiee of the bulk of rhaykind; 
dome exalted minds miglit pereelve it; and feel 
it, and act fuitably to it; but mei im general 
afe no ſuebł creatures," They Want hopes afid 
feats, they want rewards and puniſhments, to 
make them chuſe what is right rathet than 
what is agreeable to the ſenſes, and convetiient 
for the preſent, and Virtue which hath no re- 
commendation beſides her own decency, is an 
object which will hardly raiſe their affections. 
And therefore in the Scriptures, which are calz 
culated for common uſe, you ſhall find few 
exhoftations to goodneſs taken from the bare 
decency of it, but many from the advaritages 
preſent and future of piety, and fromi the dread- 
ful miſery which follows vice by the at 49-2 _ 
pointment of God: | 

4. The general eonſent of men concerning a 
future ſtate ought not to be accounited a ſlight 
argumerit in favour of it. 

In all ages and places the conſciences of men 
uſually bear witneſs to a future judgment, 
Their minds are full of difquiet when they 
jay ated r their known duty. though 


at 
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at the fame time they may think e - 
from puniſhment in this life. $ Wanted 


tuous with fatisfaQtion, and ſomething within 
tells them that though their preſent condition 
be in many reſpects inconvenient, yet all ſalt 
be Well at the laſt, and that there are undiſ- 
covered bleſs: e ane 5 a 9 
world. 1-4... :.99 4 

5. Laſtly, upon ahe foppdficich: of 4 raw. 
judgment, the preſent ſtate and courſe of things; 


the unequal and promiſcuous diſtribution öf 


good and evil, though it may ſeem at firſt fight 


irregular and unreaſonable, is really a wiſe and 


a kind adminiſtration. Goodneſs is often not 
recompenced in this life, and ſometimes expo- 
ſes to many temporal evils. But hereby God 


hath given to mankind in all ages an intima- 
tion and a proſpect of another world, hath ad- 


ded ſtrength to thoſe arguments which reaſon 
ſuggeſts for ſuch expectations, and hath direc- 
ted us to look forwards and expect a more glo- 
rious fcene, where the wiſdom and goodneſs 
and equity and righteouſneſs of the Creator 
and Governor of the world ſhall be fully juſti- 


hed, and cleared from every objection which 


the preſent confuſed and diſorderly ſtate can 
ſuggeſt. 


On the contrary, good alive Art th vir. 
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ſuggeſt. If goodneſs had been always imme. 
diately and amply, rewarded; if length of days 
bad been always in her right hand, and in her 
left hand riches and honqur; righteous men who 
Rs lived before the coming of Chriſt, and the more 

expreſs revelation of eternal life, might have 
been juclined to fear that they had received 
their reward, eſpecially when they conſidered 
their own imperfections and offences. To which 
we may add that ſuch an uninterrupted flow of 
_ proſperity might have made them top fond of 
this world, and too unwilling to leave it, 
But indeed theſe large promiſes of temporal 
bleſüngs contained in the Old Teſtament were 
found liable to ſo many limitations and excep- 
tions, that wiſe and good men muſt have diſ- 
cerned that they were to be underſtood as fre- 
quently but not conſtantly made good, and muſt 
have drawn the obvious inference that all pre- 
ſent failures of this kind would be compenſated 
hereafter. 
Ihe heſt . often ſuffer in this world; 
but if by thoſe tranſitory ſufferings they im- 
prove their better part, and for the ſake of them 
ſhall receive a greater reward, happy are the evil 


days which produce effect {o deſireable. 
n den SSL ALIGN Vice 
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Vice ſomktimes eſcapes here with inipunity, 
and i is attended with convenietices, and with the 
pleafiires of ſenſe.” But in this there i is nothirig | 
unreaſonable ; for if fin were always inſtantly 
and duly chaſtiſed, if it infallibly produced ſud- 
den pain of body, and anguiſh of mind, 27 | 
want, and ſcorn, and reproach; and' infamy ; 
theſe were its ſure and unavGidable « Soar ig 
who would be wicked? or " perhaps, rather, how 
few would be good? For to abftain from evil 
by mere ⸗ compulſion, and that we may eſcape 
inſtant miſery, ſeems not to deſerve the Honour- 
able name of virtue. n ere * 
Though vice is ſometimes united to temporal 
proſperity, and virtne attended with i inconveni- 
ences, through the perverſeneſs of men, "yet 
 thefe are not, and indeed they ought not to be 
the natural and regular effects which they pro- 
duce; for if every good man certainly knew 
that he muſt undergo perpetual diſappoint- 
ments, pains, calamities, and ill uſage, and if 
every wicked man might as certainly conelude 
that he ſhould meet with conftant ſucceſs, 
and gratify all his deſires, the temptations to 
wickedneſs would be too ſtrong, and the dif- 


E Tor; aunAnbow 1505 NA as Wai, pi earexyit 
agiln EN a ix. Salluſtius philoſophus. 
courage- 
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couragements from piety too violent. And 
therefore the courſe of things is ſo ordered, 
that righteouſneſs is generally profitable to al 
things, and wickedneſs, ufually hurts both the 
body and the mind, and brings more uneaſineſs 
_ thanpleaſure, | 

Theſe are the ordinary effects of moral good 
and evil, to which we muſt add that there have 
been inſtances of wicked: men, who ſeemed. ta 
have ſecured themſelves from vengeance, and 
yet have been puniſhed. in ſq wonderful a mau- 
ner; and of good men who beyond all expecta · 
tion have been ſo ſignally delivered and reward= 

ed, that the world bath acknowledged ſomething 
divine in it, and aſcribed it 9/2 dia 
Providence. 

Theſe are the arguments 5 which the Jars 
trine of a future ſtate is confirmed; but theſs 
are not all, and to them are to be added two 
other proofs. _ 

The firſt is taken from the nature of the foul 
itſelf, which upon the moſt careful enquiry,; 
and upon the beſt judgment that we can form, 
ſeems to be a ſubſtance active, ſimple, uncom- 
pounded, ſo that no external enemy, no impreſ- 
ſion of the ſurrounding elements, none but He 
who: made it can deſtroy it. 
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The ſecond proof Which with Chtiſtiang 
| ought to weigh more than n eee 1 
from the: expręſa zeſtimagay- of tha, Gaſpal.; ſo 
that every. thing that ganfirms-the sruth.gf ous 
98 aſſures us gt the arms kee af g futust 
Itate i114 
Tube numerous palages in the, New Telſta- 
ment xelating to the day ef judgment, ta the 
manner in which that judgment ſhall be ener 
cuted, tg the inquiry which ſhall be made into 
out þehavieur, and t9. the ſubſequent: ſtate af 
happinęſs or miſery, contain, without queſtion 
things, which are to be litexalh underſteod, and 
things mixed with them, which ate figurative, 
or ſpoken. in condeſcention to out capacities. It 
is not ealy to ſeparate aggurately+ tha ane from 
the other, nor doth it concern us ta diſtinguiſh 
them exactly, ſince this clear and important 
truth is contained in them all, that r 
ſhall finally receive according to his works. 


The inference from which is as plain as it is 
important, that we ſhould live as it becomes 
thoſe Who muſt give an acoount-,of thoir 
thoughts, words, and deeds... N 

Therefore; Let us not a with 
fooliſh hopes that God will receive us inna hap- 


pineſs, 
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pineſs;: Ag we perform not the condition; 
which he requires. RS 
Let us not delay our tefotrnatin " Aan 
certain time. If our taſk remains unfiniſhed, 4 
long night ſucceeds, arid after it comes a Gay of 
ANTE 

Let us reverence bur nden and do no 
violence to it. God hath eſtabliſhed it, as 4 
judge within us, a judge in ſome reſpects like 
himſelf, a judge whom uſually we cannot de- 
ceive, and from whoſe preſence we cannot fly. 

Let us not ſet our affections on unlawful ob- 
jects, or too immoderately love any of the 
things which are earthly and tranſitory, and fot 
the fake of the one or the other neglect out. 
duty and our eternal welfare. We muſt ſoon 
go hence, and leave all theſe follies and vanities, 
and when we ariſe again, it will be to behold a 
quite different ſcehe. Sinners will then ſee no 
more that world which they have ſo much lov- 
ed, or will fee it only for a moment: it will con- 
ſume away before the preſence of the Lord, and 
nothing will be left that can give any ae 
or comfort, or relief to a wicked mind. 
Let us not value ourſelves on account of any 
e advantages, nor deſpiſe nor inſuft 
| thoſe 
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thoſe who are placed beneath us. Theſe :dif- 
tinctions are of a very ſhort continuance: a day 
is coming when they ſhall ceaſe and be forgot- 
ten for ever. Death and judgment ſet all upon 
the level. All muſt lie down undiſtinguiſhed 
in the duſt, and all muſt ariſe and give ac- 
count of their works to Him who is no reſpec- 
ter of perſons, and who regards no other dif- 
ference than that which ariſeth from virtue and 
from vice. | | | 

Let us ſo live, that we may be able to reap 
the preſent benefit which every good perſon will 
certainly find from the belief of a future ſtate. 

Peace and patience, and reſignation and con- 
tentment muſt dwell in every mind that hopes 
and expects everlaſting happineſs. 

Theſe are great and immediate rewards which 
faith would ſecure to us, if our behaviour were 
ſuitable to our profeſſion ; but becauſe it is not, 
the thought of a future judgment carries with 
it more terror than conſolation ; the ſoul ſtart- 
_ les at it, and puts the. important queſtion to it- 
ſelf, What ſhall be thy portion in that day? 

There is a religious fear which is the begin- 
ning of wiſdom, and the parent of virtue. If 

RE, | the 
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_ Let us not delay our bedrrnstiun 0 Ab. 
— If our taſk remains unfiniſhed, a 
long hight ſueceeds, and after it comes à Gay of 
retribution. 
ä Conlon, aid do 0 
violence d it. n nnen it, as a 
himself, 7a Nahe Vid uſually we carmot de- 
ceive, and from whoſe preſence we cannot fly. 
Let us not ſet our affections on uiilawful ob- 
Jects, or too immoderately love any of the 
things which are earthly and tranſitory, and fot 
the fake of the one or the other neglect out 
duty and our eternal welfare. We muſt ſbon 
go hence; and leave all theſe follies and vanities, 
and when we ariſe again, it will be to behold a 
quite different ſcene. Sinners will then ſee no 
more that world which they have ſo much lov- 
ed, or will ſee it only for a moment: it will con- 
ſume away before the preſence of the Lord, and 
ing will be left that can give any pleaſure, 
or comfort, or relief to a wicked mind. «ah 
VL“et us not value ourſelves on account of any 
_— 3 nor deſpiſe nor infuft 
0 thoſe 
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thoſe whd are placed beneath us. "Theſe :dif- 
tinctions are of a very ſhort continuance: a day 
is coming when they ſhall ceaſe and be forgot 
ten for ever. Death and judgment ſet all upon 
the level. All muſt lie down undiſtinguiſhed 
in the duſt, and all muſt ariſe and give ac- 
count of their works to Him who is no reſpec- 
ter of perſons, and who regards no other dif- 
ference than that which ariſeth from virtue and 
from vice. 

Let us ſq live, they we may be able to reap 
the preſent benefit which every good perſon will 
certainly find from the belief of a future ſtate. 
Peace and patience, and reſignation and con- 
tentment muſt dwell in every mind that hopes 
and expects everlaſting happineſs. 

Theſe are great and immediate rewards which 
faith would ſecure to us, if our behaviour were 
ſuitable to our profeſſion ; but becauſe it 1s not, 


the thought of a future judgment carries with 
it more terror than conſolation ; the foul ſtart- 
les at it, and puts the. important queſtion to it- 
ſelf, What ſhall be thy portion in that day? 
| There is a religious fear which is the begin- 
ning of wiſdom, and the prot of virtue. If 
Vor. IV. 0 3 e 
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the thought of a future judgment awaken in us 
this fear, happy is it for us: diligence i in well- 


doing will accompany it, and price and * 
will follow in due time. 
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Keep thy foot when thou goeſt into the houſe of 
God, and be more ready to hear than to give 


the ſacrifice of fools ; or 00 , not that 
they do evil. | 


HIS firſt verſe, and the four following 
ones, contain inſtructions concerning 
our duty and behaviour in the public worſhip 
of God, and concerning the religious vows 
which we make to him. I ſhall explain ons 

and then add ſome remarks upon them. 

What Solomon calls, the Houſe of God, is 
a place appointed for the worſhip and ſervice of 
God. To erect and ſet apart ſuch places for 
the exerciſe of religious rites is derived from 
the dictates of human nature, and approved of 
God from the remoteſt antiquity. It began 
not with the Tabernacle which Moſes by divine 
appointment cauſed to be made, but was much 
G 2 more 
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more ancient. Noah built an altar when he 
came out of the ark. Abraham, Iſaac, and 
Jacob, whereſoever they pitched their tents, 
had places for divine worſhip, that js, altars 
with their encloſures, though they had no ex- 
preſs command from God, that we know of 
concerning it. Moſes, before the Ark was 
made, and that Tabernacle which God ap- 
pointed, erected a tabernacle for the ſame pur- 
poſe without the camp, where every one who 
ſought the Lord was to go. And all this ſeems 
to have been done as a thing of cuſtom, and 
as men by tradition had learned to appropri- 
ate ſome particular place for the more ſolemn 
worſhip of God. Concerning places thus 
ſanctified and ſet apart, God thus ſpeaks to 
Moſes; In all places where I record my name, 
J will come and bleſs thee; that is, in every 
place where the remembrance or memorial of 
my name ſhall be, and which I have appointed 
for the performance of religious acts and du- 
ties, there will I come to thee and bleſs thee, 
And accordingly the tabernacle of the Lord 1s 
called, The tabernacle of meeting, not only 
| becauſe men met there together to worſhip 
God, but becauſe God condeſcended to come 
and meet them. The Old Teſtament abounds 
with 
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with inſtances of God's manifeſting his preſence 
and his glory in the Tabernacle, and in the 
Temple; and it is needleſs to cite them. 

This conſecration of particular places, and 
the performance of particular rites, which were 
not to be ſolemnized elſewhete, was of ſingular 
uſe in thoſe ruder ages, both as an help to ex- 
cite reverence and devotion, and as well adapted 
to preſerve the poſterity of Abraham from 
Idolatty. 

Our Saviour, who e into the world 
2 brighter light and a ſublimer religion, taught 
that it mattered not where God was worſhiped, 
if he were worſhiped in ſpirit and in truth; 
that of all temples a pure heart was that which 
he moſt approved, and that where two or three 
of his diſciples ſhould meet together to ſerve 
God, there would he ſpiritually be in the midſt 
of them; doctrines agreeable to reaſon, and 
ſuitable to the enſuing times, when Chriſtians 
ſhould be ſo far from enjoying ſplendid temples 
to repair to, that they often would hardly have 
_ place where to hide their heads. As ſoon 
indeed as perſecution declined, and a calm ſuc- 
ceeded, Chriſtians built the mſelves Churches, 
and ever ſince have ſet apart ſuch edifices for 
public worſhyp ; which is very right, ſo long 
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more ancient. Noah built an altar when he 
came out of the ark. Abraham, Iſaac, and 
Jacob, whereſoever they pitched their tents, 
had places for divine worſhip, that is, altars 
with their encloſures, though they had no ex- 
preſs command from God, that we know of 
concerning it. Moſes, before the Ark was 
made, and that Tabernacle which God ap- 
pointed, erected a tabernacle for the ſame pur- 
poſe without the camp, where every one who 
ſought the Lord was to go. And all this ſeems 
to have been done as a thing of cuſtom, and 
as men by tradition had learned to appropri- 
ate ſome particular place for the more ſolemn 
worſhip of God. Concerning places thus 
ſanctified and ſet apart, God thus ſpeaks to 
Moſes; In all places where I record my name, 
J will come and bleſs thee ; that 1s, in every 
place where the remembrance or memorial of 
my name ſhall be, and which I have appointed 
for the performance of religious acts and du- 
ties, there will I come to thee and bleſs thee, 
And accordingly the tabernacle of the Lord 1s 
called, The tabernacle of meeting, not only 
| becauſe men met there together to worſhip 
God, but becauſe God condeſcended to come 
and meet them. The Old Teſtament abounds 
with 
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with inſtances of God's manifeſting his preſence 
and his glory in the Tabernacle, and in the 
Temple; and it is needleſs to cite them. 

This conſecration of particular places, and 
the performance of particular rites, which were 
not to be folemnized elſewhete, was of ſingular 
uſe in thoſe ruder ages, both as an help to ex- 
cite reverence and devotion, and as well adapted 
to preſerve the poſterity of Abraham from 
1dolatty. 

Our Saviour, who brought into the world 
a brighter light and a ſublimer religion, taught 
that it mattered not where God was worſhiped, 
if he were worſhiped in ſpirit and in truth; 
that of all temples a pure heart was that which 
he moſt approved, and that where two or three 
of his diſciples ſhould meet together to ſerve 
God, there would he ſpiritually be in the midſt. 
of them; doctrines agreeable to reaſon, and 
ſuitable to the enſuing times, when Chriſtians 
ſhould be ſo far from enjoying ſplendid temples 
to repair to, that they often would hardly have 
a place where to hide their heads. As ſoon 
indeed as perſecution' declined, and a calm ſuc- 
ceeded, Chriſtians built themſelves Churches, 
and ever fince have ſet apart. ſuch edifices for 
public worſhip; which is very right, ſo long 
„ 110 Sree 
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as we remember that it ĩs ory for conveniency 
and decency. 

When thou goeſt to the houſe of God, 
fays Solomon, keep thy foot. 
In theſe words there is an allufion to a cuſtom 
of taking off the ſhoes, which was practiſed by 
the Jews and by other nations of the Eaſt, 
when they entered their temples and ſacred 
places. Concerning this ancient cuſtom the 
Lord himſelf ſpake to Moſes, and afterwards to 
Joſhua ; Put off thy ſhoes from thy feet; for 
the place where thou ſtandeſt is holy ground. 
Therefore the meaning of Solomon's direction 
is this; Take heed to thyſelf, that thou act 
with decency and reverence in the houſe of 
God, bearing in mind into whoſe preſence 
thou comeſt; and fo it relates to the outward 
and bodily worthip which is due to God. For 
God 1s the maker of our bodies as well as of 
our ſouls, and therefore we ought to ſerve him 
with both. As the outward worſhip without 
the inward is dead; ſo the inward without the 
other is not complete, is not the ſervice of the 
whole man. Bodily worſhip indeed, being 
confidered in itfelf, is one of the lefler things 
of the Law, and the honour done thereby to 


* See a Diſcourſe of Joſeph Mede on this tet. 
| God 
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God is of no great value and eſteem in his ſight; 
and yet. a voluntary and ſcornful and pre- 
ſumptuous negle& even of ſo ſmall a duty may 
be no ſmall ſin, becauſe ſuch a neglect muſt 
proceed from a profane and hardened heart. 
For a ſin is not always to be eſtimated accord- 
ing to the value of the duty omitted, but from 
the diſpoſition of mind cauſing us to neglect it. 

When thou art in the houſe of God, ſays 
Solomon, Be more ready to hear than to give 
the ſacrifice of fools; for they conſider not that 
they do evil. 

Now, to hear, as every. one knows, hath 
two ſenſes, a natural and a figurative ſenſe. 
To hear, in the natural or literal ſenſe, is to 
attend to and to perceive what is ſaid: to hear, 
in the figurative ſenſe, or to hearken, is to obey. 
If we take the word in the firſt ſenſe, it may 
be thus explained ; Part of the ſervice of the 
Temple, as it was inſtituted by David, Solo- 
mon's father, conſiſted in Pſalms and Hymns 
which were ſung by the Levites. When thou 
comeſt to the Temple, ſays Solomon, be at- 
tentive to the praiſes of God which are ſung 

there, and to the prayers which are offered to 
him, and join in celebrating and invoking thy 
Creator, which is a better ſervice than offer- 
8 ing 
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ing up ſacrifices to him. The ſecond ſenſe, 
according to which to hear is to obey, amounts 
nearly to the ſame effect. The meaning then 

is; When thou comeſt to the Temple, bring 
with thee a religious mind, which is better 
than bringing ſheep and oxen for a ſacrifice, 
Return thanks to God for his mercies, implore 
his pardon for thy offences, acknowledge thy 
fins, pray to him for his aſſiſtance, and reſolve 
to obey for the future, This is much better 
than any facrifice, and infinitely better than 
the ſacrifice of fools. | 

By the facrifice of fools muſt be underſtood 
ſacrifice offered by perſons who perſiſt in a 
wicked life, or who place too great a truſt in 
ſacrifice, as if it would be accepted of God in- 
ſtead of obedience, or who prefer the ceremo- 
nial to the moral Law. 

Thus the direction given by IVE agrees 
with that proverbial ſaying in Scripture ; Obe- 
dience 1s better than ſacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams. 

Though ſacrifices were ni 15 the 
Law, yet the Prophets ſpeak of them ſome- 
times in a ſlighting and diſparaging manner, 
as if God neither ordered nor approved them ; 
* | which 
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which ſeeming nnn wy ” thas re- 
moved. . 0 
Firſt, according to the ayle of the Hebrew! 
language, things are forbidden or rejected ab- 
ſolutely, which are only meant comparatively 
with ſomething elſe. So that when it is ſaid 
that God deſires not and approves not ſacrifices, 
but goodneſs and righteouſneſs, the e is 
that he prefers theſe to ſacrifice. | | 
| Secondly, God ſeems not to have Sona ; 
ed ſacrifice as a thing of its own nature right 
and fit, but only as uſeful or needful by conſe- 
quence, It was uſually a rite by which men 
renewed a covenant with God, and it ſuppoſed 
ſome tranſgreſſions, So that if men had never 
ſinned, it would perhaps have had no place. 
When God accepted it, he approved it only 
as it was a teſtimony of contrition, an humble- 
acknowledgment of unworthineſs, a defire to 
honour him with a preſent, and to be receiv- 
ed again into favour and alliance with him. 
Hence it is that God rejected and abhorred all 
oblations where there was no purpoſe of amend- 
ment, no intention to keep his commandments; 
he would not allow them to be ordinances of 
his, when thus perverted and abuſed, 


- 
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The houſe of God at Jeruſalem was an houſe 
of ſacrifice, which they, who came thither to 
worſhip, offered to God, to make way for 
their prayers, and to find favour in his ſight, 
Solomon therefore gives them a caution not to 
place religion only or chiefly in the external 
rite, but principally in their readineſs to hear 
and keep the commandments of God, without 
which that rite alone would profit them no- 
thing, but be no better than the ſacrifice of 
fools, who when they do evil, think they do 
well. For without this readineſs to obey, this 
purpoſe of heart to live according to his will, 
God accepts of no ſacrifice from thoſe who ap- 
proach him, nor will pardon their tranſgreſ- 
ſions. He therefore who makes no conſcience 
of offending God, and yet thinks to atone for 
it by gifts and offerings, is an ignorant and a 
wicked fool, how wiſe and how, religious 
ſoever he may think himſelf. The reaſon is, 
becauſe God requires obedience in the firſt 
place, and abſolutely ; but ſacrifice only conſe- 
quently, and even then not chiefly, and for 
itſelf, but only as it is a real ſign and a true 
teſtimony of contrition. 

After this introduction, Solomon proceeds to 


give ſome directions concerning prayer, and ſays; 
6 Be 
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Be not raſh with thy mouth, and let not 
thine heart be haſty to utter any thing before 
God; for God is in heaven, and thou upon 
earth; therefore let thy words be fe p. 

That is; When thou art going to pray to 
God, recollect thyſelf; conſider that thy Cre- 
ator is great and good and wiſe above all, and 
that thou art a poor dependent mortal being, 
an inhabitant of this lower world; weigh thy 
expreſſions; think before thou ſpeakeſt, and 
take heed to uſe few words, and to afk for no- 
thing improper. 

Thus ſaid the Wiſe man; and a greater than 
he, even Divine Wiſdom itſelf hath confirmed 
ed this advice; for our Lord hath given us the 
ſame direction concerning prayer. 

For a dream cometh, ſays Solomon, through. 
the multitude of buſineſs, and a fool's voice is 
known through a multitude of words, 

The ſenſe may perhaps be this; In our 
prayers to God, as in our converſation with 
men, a profuſion of words often ariſeth from 
want of judgment, reſpect, diſcretion and de- 
cency. The prayer of ſuch a perſon is like the 
dream of one who hath been oppreſſed with a 
multitude of buſineſs, all confuſion, jumble 
and incoherence. Such ſenſeleſs and ime. 
pertinent 
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no pleaſure in fools; pay that which thou haſt 


pay. The words are ſufficiently plain, and it 


as to antiquity, to have been almoſt as old as 


gions. 


fixes and fears, which when they are ſtrong 
will uſually get the better of right reaſon. For 


been permitted to men, there are hardly any 


pertinent petitions cannot be acceptable to 

Then Solomon proceeds to give ſome prudent 
cautions concerning vows. When thou voweſt 
a vow unto God, defer not to pay it: for he hath 


vowed. Better is it that thou ſhouldſt not 
vow, than that thou ſhouldſt vow, and not 


is no leſs plain, that upon the whole they 
rather diſcourage than recommend the practice 
of vowing. 

The cuſtom of makin g vows to God "MJ 


mankind; and as to extent, to have been prac- 
tiſed by all nations, and entered into all reli- 


Nor is this to be wondered at, fines it hath 
its foundation in the nature of man, in his de- 


of all practices which ſtand not condemned in 
Revelation, and which by indulgence have 


more injudicious than the making of vows, and 
in behalf of which leſs can be offered - fo that, 
at leaſt, under the Chriſtian ditpenſation and 
875 | the 
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the light of the Goſpel they ought to have been 
totally diſcarded. 

In tlie Old Teſtament we find mention of 
yows made by Abraham, Jacob, and others, 
before the giving of the Law, and it ſeems to 
have been a thing which men fell into of their 
own accord, and which God, as he did not 

command, fo neither did he forbid N dif- 
allow. 

3 obſervable, that from the innig 
a God revealed himſelf to men, he did it 
in a manner accommodated to the infirinities of 
men, and to the greater or lefler degrees of their 
knowledge. So that the holy Scriptures of the 
Old Teſtament are a perpetual proof of this 
divine condeſcenſion. When he converſed with 
men, he did it after the manner of men, and he 
ſuffered them to behave themſelves in ſome 
meaſure towards him as they did towards each 
other ; he ſuffered them to reaſon, to interro- 
gate, to complain, to expoſtulate, and to make 
covenants with him. 

As to vows, they ſeem to have been a kind 
of compact or bargain which men made with 


God. When they deſired or feared ſomething 


greatly, they. declared that if God would do fo 


or ſo r them, they in return would give him 
e 
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this or that thing, or PRI this or that ac- 
tion in honour to him. 

There were ſome conditions requ un to a 
vow, to make it in any ſenſe æ religious act; 
theſe for inſtance; What was aſked of God, 
muſt have been what was harmleſs, innocent, 
and lawfal, what might be fairly defired, and 
honeſtly enjoyed; and likewiſe what a man 
promiſed muſt have been ſomething that he 
might. lawfully give, and that he was not be- 
fore obliged to perform by any law. Without 
theſe conditions, vows would have been child- 
1th and frivolous, and in ſome caſes little better 
than affronts and abominations. 

At the beſt, they ſeem to have been mixed 
with imperfe& notions of the Deity, as if by 
promiſes and offerings he might be induced to 
grant what elſe he would with-hold, according 
to the Pagan notion, that A gift had power with 
Gods and men, and would prevail when prayers 
and intreaties were ineffectual. 

And yet it is plain that God permitted good 
men to act thus in days of old, partly in con- 
deſcenſion to their apprehenſions, to their weak- 
neſſes, and to common practice; and partly for 
the ſake of ſome good effects ariſing from this 
intercourſe and covenant which men made and 


enter- 
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entertained with him. It kept up in their minds 
a firm belief of the preſence, the power, and the 
clemency of God, and of his over: ruling provi- 
dence, and was a fence againſt profaneneſs,; ir- 
religion, atheiſm, and idolatry ; ſo that the be- 
nefit arifing from it ſeemed to be a compenſa- 
tion for all that was ee and ery 
in ſuch a behaviour. | 

In the Law of Moſes, vows are never com- 
manded, but they are often mentioned as actions 
to which the people had been accuſtomed of 


old, and ſome directions are laid down concern- 


ing them; and to prevent ſome inconveniences 
which might ariſe from an indiſcrete uſe of 
them, a permiſſion is granted to a father and to 
an huſband, to annul vows made by a daughter 
or by a wife. 

In the Book of Hons herd is a ela 
account of Jephtha's raſh vow, and of his un- 
willing performance of it, as it were on purpoſe 
to deter men from binding themſelves under 
ſuch imprudent obligations. It is not to be 
ſuppoſed that he offered up his daughter as a 
ſacrifice, but rather that ſhe was doomed to an 
unmarried ſtate and to perpetual ſervitude in the 
Tabernacle of God, which was very diſagreeable 
to her father and to herſelf, and a cauſe of great 

{orrow 
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ſorrow to both. The ſame practice was com- 
man amongſt the * Gentiles of devoting perſons 
to the ſervice of their Deities and Temples, 
In the writings of the Prophets there are no 
en to make yows, but only to fulfill 
them when they were made, and not to mock 
God by promiſing and not performing. 
According to © Philo, an ancient and celebra- 
ted Jewiſh writer, if a father, a huſband, or a 
king vowed any thing that might be very grie- 
vous and detrimental, or even dangerous and 
deſtructive to his children, his wife, his ſervants, 
his ſubjects, they were indiſpenſably obliged to 
perform it, and to ſubmit to it. This was 
eſtabliſhing a complete form of oppreſſion and 
tyranny both public and domeſtic, and treating 
| rational creatures like brutes ; as if a man's fa- 
| mily ſtood in the ſame rank with his ox or his 
N als, 
1 
| 


Even in the Old Teſtament it ſhould be 
obſerved, that ſome of the d vows, whereof 


b See Euripides Phæniſſ 210. 
© EA imiPnulon Troy yurameg amp dig aa, 7g A Me EG. 
alp dig, i agxur Ty br, rar. Si vir uxoris ſuæ alimenta Deo 
ſacra eſſe voluerit, alunentis ei ſuis abſtinendum. Si de filio pater, 
fi princeps de ſubditis ſimile quiddam ſtatuerit, fixum idem ha- 
bendum ac ratum. Vide Euſebium, Prep. Evang. viii. p. 338. 


4 8. Clarke, Serm, CLXVL. - 
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mention is-made, were not ſtrictißj and pri- 


lutions of gratitude and of gerieral obedience, 
chat is, of duties which men were obliged to 
dbſerve, whether they vowed, or vowed not. 
£ 1536 alſo a * ſaying of ſome Jewiſh Doctors, 
that yow®: for, the moſſ part proceeded from 
ſome evil principle; and therefore they adviſe | 
thoſe; Who would conſult the quiet of their 
minds to be very cautious. in making them. 
Our Saviour, as far as it appears from the 
Now Teſtament, never made a vo.] himſelf; 
nor did he ever give any precept concerning 
vos. The ſame is true of the Apaſtles 3: and 
if St. Paul bound Himſelf once by a vow, as he 
is thought to have done, it was probably in 
condeſeenſion to the Jews, to whom as he ſays 
1 he became a Jew, and with whom he was wil 
ling to comply in ne that Was not nee 
6 ful, and immoral. ww net; 9-597 | 
Wen Chriſtianity was once wit: eſtabliſh- 
ed, it might have been expected that theſe vows, 
together with all that was Jewiſh. and Ceremo- 
nial would have ceaſed. But the ſpirit of hi- 
gotry, fanaticiſm, and ſuperſtition ſoon began 
em and at laſt was pond: out Uke a 
a © Stillingfleet, Mga. Die. p. . 
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torrent, till the Chriſtian world was over- run 
with Monks and Monkith devotion. The Church 
of Rome hath a ſingular art of ſeparating 
the chaff from the wheat; and then ſhe ga- 
thers the chaff into the Eccleſiaſtical garner, 
and throws the wheat away. By a perverſe 
choice ſhe retains what was bad, or weak and 
exceptionable in the preceding ages of Chrif- 
tianity, and rejects very often what ought to 
have been preſerved. She applauds and recom- 
mends and enforces religious vows and engage- 
ments, by which ſuperſtitious perſons bind them- 
ſelves to pay a blind obedience to the precepts 
of men, to practiſe uncommanded auſterities, 
to live ſingle and ede lives, and to have u no 
poſſeſſions. ; 2: 
Now let it be fu "_ that the things thid 
vowed are good and commendable; which is 
more than can be granted, yet it is wiſer to 
ſtand faſt in the liberty which God hath given 
us, and to do ſuch actions freely and uncon- 
trained; for then we can do them with a bet- 
ter grace and with a better will; whilſt oaths 
and vows are a fnare to us, and an occafion of 
ſin and ſorrow, if either we neglect them, or 
perform them with reluctance. The Religion 
of Chriſt, as it is laid down in the * Teſta- 
a 2 | | ment, 


thing beyond it; and happy is he who ean in 4 
tolerable degree conform his practice to it; Let 
him do that firſt, before he thinks of ſupetadding 
will- worſhip, and excelling his rule. ly 27814 
Father Paul, who was himſelf of aReligious 
Order in the Church of Rome, and who was 
an honour to his Order; hath delivered his opt- 
nion fairly and freely upon this ſubject, with- 
out valuing the cenſures of the Zealots of his 
own communion. He declares his diſappro- 
- WH bation of religious vows, and of a Monaſtic 
life. He ſays that fuch perſons ſolemnly pro- 
, miſe that they will obſerve a multitude of vo- 
o luntary, unrequired, unneceſſary things, with- 
out conſidering how a change of temper, arid 
how human weakneſs may operate, and without 

be well weighing what is practicable and poſſible. 
o Thus uncalled and unforced they throw them- 
n ſelves into temptation, and often, contract the 
guilt of perjury, and commit faults which in 
another ſtate of life they might have avoided-. 
Theſe are ſome of the cortuptions which 
Proteſtants have obſerved aiid cenſured in the 


Ramiſh Communion. It is to be wiſhed that 
Proteſtant States were themſelves - altogether. 
free * the fame bletniſhes, and from any 
dect 
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„ Aueeſects of a like kind, and in rartieular, chat 
public oaths. and folemm declarations were more 
Tparingly required. What oed ariſerki from 
multiplying ſuch impoſitions, it is not eaſy to 
prove; what evil ariſeth from them it 1s eaſy 
as diſcern; — 

Since religious vows are ——— 
us, the leſs need be ſaid by way of caution 
againſt them; but it becomes us likewiſe to be- 
Ware of every thing that bears any affinity to 
- vows in our conduct towards God and towards 

men. Pious reſolution, and prayer to God for 

his aſſiſtance, and a ſenſe of human frailty, and 

a diſtruſt of ourſelves, theſe are diſpoſitions 

vhich beſt ſuit a Chriſtian; and to this nothing 
ſhould be added by way of promiſe concerning 

a future behaviour. We know that St. Peter 

was too forward in making large proteſtations, 

-and that his heart failed him when he came to 

the trial. Inſtead of making new vowa, let us 

take heed to keep that which we formerly 
made, namely the baptiſmal vow. In our 
[tranſactions alſo with men; oaths, and eove- 

-nants, and bonds, and ſuretyſhips, and ſolemn 

"engagements, and proteſtations, and promiſes 

"are things to be well weighed, and entered into 


with ſerious deliberation, In matters of con- 
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quence, a man ſhould think an hour before he 
ſpeaks, and a week before he promiſes. Suffi- 
cient to the day is the ſorrow thereof. Cauſes 
of uneaſineſs will ariſe in human life as natu- 

rally as the ſparks fly upward; and there is no 
occaſion to add to them by indiſcretion ; by lay- 
ing ourſelves under obligations which we cannot 
accompliſh, we ſhall make ourſelves enemies, 
and loſe our friends, our credit, and the peace 
of our mind. David deſcribing a righteous per- 


ſon, ſays of him amongſt other things; He 


ſweareth unto his neighbour, and diſappointeth 
him not, though it were to his own hinderance. 
Promiſes are ſacred, and religion, honour, repu- 
tation require that they be obſerved; and doubt- 
leſs he who ſweareth to his neighbour, and diſ- 


appointeth him, is a contemptible and an infa- 


mous man. But a perſon who is both righteous 
and wiſeis onewho never ſwears to his neighbour 
when he can lawfully avoid it, and keeps him- 
ſelf free from temptations to perjury. He can 
ſcarcely break his promiſe, becauſe he ſeldom 
makes any promiſe, and never unleſs upon con- 


ditions which he knows he can fulfill; he chu- oy 


ſeth to be better than his word, and to perform 
more than was expected from him, 
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AcTs xvii. 11. 


Theſe were more noble than thoſe in Theſſalonica, 
in that they received the word with all. readi- 

neſs of mind, and ſearched the Seriptures daily, 
ed thoſe things were ſo. 


| H E Jews of Sora are here commended - 

by St. Luke for examining and embrac- | 
ing the doctrines propounded to them. St. 
Paul, who preached the Goſpel to them, was 
bated by the greater part of the Jews, his 
brethren and theirs, as an apoſtate, as one who 
taught falſe doctrines which he had once vi- 
olently oppoſed. He had been perſecuted. by 
the Jews of Damaſcus, of Jeruſalem, of An- 
tioch, of Icontum, of Lyſtra, of Theſſalo- 
nica. Theſe tranſactions could hardly be un- 
known to the Jews of Bercea; and yet they 
ſhewed no prejudices againſt his doctrine upon 
that account, but were willing to give him a 
H4 N 
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hearing, and received the word with-all readi. 
neſs of mind. On the other hand, though pro. 


bably they were not ignorant of the ſuceeſs of 


the Gdiptl, and of the report concerning the 


wonderful works wrought by Chriſt and his 


Apoſtles in confirmation of it, yet as St. Paul 


undertook to reaſon with them out of the Scrip- 
tures, they on their part thought that they had 


a right to examine his proofs. They ſearched 


the Scriptures daily, whether thoſe things were 
ſo. This their prudent conduct in receiving 
the Chriſtian religion with docility and readi- 
neſs, yet not without due enquiry and conſi- 
deration, the Writer of the Acts of the Apoſtles 
hath recorded to their praiſe,” that whereſoever 
the Goſpel ſhould be preached in the whole 
world, this alſo that they had done ſhould be 
told for a memorial of them, and for an ex · 
ample to others. 

St. Peter adviſes Chriſtians to be day 46 to 
give an anſwer to every man wha aſketh them 
a reaſon of the hope which is in them; by 
which words ſeems to be meant, not only that 
Chriſtians by their exemplary lives ſhould 
juſtify themſelves from the imputation of evil. 
doing, but that they thould alſo be ready, and 

* conſequently : able to > give ſome account why 
they 
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hey were the ſervants of Chriſt, and to ſhew | 


that they had juſt * for their Wan 


and for their faith. - t 6 Niro 
In many places of . New Teſtament; whe 
word faith means the whole duty of a Chriſtian; 
all that he is to believe, and all that he is to 
do. Thus it is ſaid that they who believe in 
Chriſt ſhall receive remiſſion of fins," ſhall be 


juſtified, ſhall 'not periſh, but have everlaſting 


; where faith or belief in Chriſt is pe . 
1 and an obedien ce. | 
But if we conſider faith, in OT 1 f is a be- 
lief of the revelation which God hath made to 
us by his Son, entertained upon juſt grounds. 
It is a belief that God ſent his Son into the 
world to ſave and inſtruct us; it is a belief that 


the doctrines taught by our Lord are true; it is 


a belief that we ought to practice what he re- 


quires from us, the ſubſtance of which is that 


we muſt live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly, 
becauſe there is a time appointed when he will 
jidge mankind, and reward his ſervants. As 
the motives to religion ariſe principally from 
things future and inviſible, faith is therefore 
faid to be the ſubſtance, or wen ex- 
pektation of en n err a 

9 a el Faith 


en but it is, ſecondly, a: belief af: them 
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Faith is not only, firſt, a a belief of theſe 


entertained upon ſufficient evidence. .- 

For if we aſſent without a reaſon, 8 
properly be called faith. It is rather eredulity 
or prejudice, or politivenels ; and if we n 
what is true, it is by chance, _ 

Such an imperfect faith, which Gd it 
have a right object, hath no foundation, will 
probably be unſtedfaſt, and unfruitful, or ok 
ductive of nothing that is good. - 

Such a belief cannot be acceptable to God, 
who requires to be ſerved, not only by the lips, 
but by the underſtanding. He gave us an un- 
derſtanding, and he expects that we ſhould uſe 
it. When therefore any thing is propoſed to 


our aſſent, as coming from him, we diſhonour 


the abilities which he hath conferred. upon us, 

if we; believe without an enquiry whether he 

be the author of ſuch a revelation. | | 
Thus faith is a belief of the revelation which 


-God hath. made to us. by his Son; entertained 
upon juſt grounds. And this belief may be 
laid to be entertained upon juſt grounds, when 
we know what that revelation requires from 


us, and when we have ſufficient eyidence that 
it is a divine reyElatiens, 


But 


But it may be aſked: If faith be little <4 | 
than preſumption and confidence and credulity; 
unleſs it be eftabliſhed upon the grounds above- 
mentioned, how hall the common people; the 
bulk of mankind, who have neither leifure, 


nor "opportunities, nor abilities, inquire into 
all this? 


This i is a e of importance, 1 the 
anſwer to it ſeems to be this 
To whomſoever little is given, from chern 
little is required. They can only examine to 
the beſt of their abilities; and ſerious conſide- 
ration and upright intentions will certainly 
ſuffice. But beſides this, be pleaſed to reflect 
upon the following obſervations, obſervations 
founded upon reaſon, * and _ matter 
We, 5 | 
Amongſt thoſe who ſtand loweſt in cank, 
in knowledge and genius, and who could never 
apply themſelves to cloſe ſtudy and to deep re- 
floction, there are many who are bleſſed with 
honeſt diſpoſitions and an upright heart. The 
things relating to religion which concern ſuch 
perſons are ſo few, ſo clear, and ſo reaſonable, 
that they enter into their mind as eaſily as 
light into the eye. They admire and embrace 
ele Clere De L due, F. I. h. | 
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the truths of the:Goſpel at the firſt hearing, 


though they are not able perhaps to dreſs their 
thoughts in proper expreſſions, and :to give a 
clear account of their ſentiments. There is a 
ſunplicity, a majeſty, and a beauty in the pre- 
cepts of the Goſpel, in Chriſtian morality, 
which wins their affection, and commands their 
reſpect; and as they Tee nothing in the doc- 
trines which offends their notions, or croſſes 
their innocent views, they receive them. with 
ſubmiſſion, and a full acquieſcence of mind, 

It is certain that the diſpoſition. and the condu& 
of theſe perſons is praiſeworthy, and that 
many great men and ſubtle reaſoners are not 
near ſo wiſe as theſe are, in the true and reli- 

gious ſenſe of the word. | 

Every perſon, when he 8 the Serip- 
.tures,” that he may learn his duty, ought to 
* feparate what is plain and eaſy from that which 
is intricate and obſcure, and to conclude that 
: theſe plainer things are his principal concern. 
No parts of Scripture can, ſtrictly . ſpeaking, 
be objects of our faith, ſo long as we cannot 
find out their meaning. Thus much we ought 
to believe concerning them, That they con- 
« tain; truths which we cannot diſcover. This is 
A IS. wt 3.56 eee MRPICR 
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a miracles, taught men to repent, to live good 
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and a very reaſonable che doit 


** Concern ing tlie aſfurance Wich erer) ne 
may have of the Tray of bis . the aſs. 


ſtands thus: 152 ot get eien 
When the ditiphes of Ohfilt Presched the 


Gofpel, multitudes of differeiit nations,” re- 
figions, * ages, and profeſſions; attending to this 
doQrine, and obſerving that it was pure and 


reafonable; -and” ſupported” by many miracles; | 
embraced the Chfiftian religion. The'fith"of 


thefe firſt converts was founded upon the d- 


cellenee of Chriſtianity, and upon the wonders | 


ful works by which” it was confirmed, ald 


which they had feen. . le 
The evidence which we now have of the 


truth of our religion is ſomewhat altered. It 
conſiſts partly upon the goodiieſs of its precepts, 
and the importance of its do&rines; and partly, 


not indeed upon the evidence of ſenſe,” but 


upon the teſtimony of numerous and moſt 
une xceptionable ee who had 00G evi- 


dence. eee 125 


The Apoſtles 8s kind and beneficial 


lives, to love and obey God, to love and aſfiſt 
one another, to expect a ſtate of retribution; 


— and 
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and they wrote treatiſes and Ae for the i ins 
i ſtruction of their brethren. f 

The firſt Chriſtians, quitting the gong pre⸗ 
N of education, and every worldly intereſt, 
received this religion ſo taught and ſo confirm 
ed, wrought ſome miracles themſelyes, re- 
ceived, extraordinary gifts of the holy Ghoſt, 
ſuffered. cruel- perſecution for the ſake of the 
Goſpel, lived virtuouſly, delivered down theſe 
important truths to their children and ſucceſſ. 
ors, nat by word of mouth only, but by leav- 
ing copies of the New Teſtament, which ſoon 
tranſlated into various languages, and read in 
all churches, and ſtudied and reverenced by 
Chriſtians from age to age, have been tranſ- 
frre to us. | 

Thus our evidence for tha Chriſtian reli- 
gion ariſeth partly from the teſtimony of the 
moſt credible witneſſes, and is founded upon 
the concurring authority of multitudes, whom 
we-have no reaſonable cauſe of ſuſpecting. 
The argument for the truth of the Chriſtian 
religion, which is taken from its excellence 
and importance, is not only adapted to every 
capacity, but is wonderfully perſuaſive and full 
of conviction. The more it is examined, and 
the nearer it is viewed, the greater is its luſtre, 
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and the fairer its appearance. Thie doctrines 
of the Goſpel will ever be found amiable, uſe- 
ful, and neceſſary, tending to compoſe our 
paſſions, to improve our minds, to make us 
obedient to God, good magiſtrates, good ſub» = 
jects, godd friends, good parents, good children, 
and ſerviceable to all in our feveral ſtations!” - 
The Goſpel diſcovers to us what human un- 
aſſiſted Reaſon could never have diſcerned; it 
promiſeth more than we ever could have ex- 
pected; and it alarms us with thoſe juſt fears 
of God's diſpleaſure, which together with pious 
hopes, are the main ſprings of action, and in- 
centives to well- doing. A religion thus intrin- 
ſically excellent, and thus ſupported, ought to 

be received with thankfulneſs, and held faſt 
without wavering, To doubt of it is W 
to reject it is madneſ ... 

To theſe grounds of our Chriſtian faith is to 
be added the completion of a great variety of 
prophecies contained both in the Old and inthe 
New Teſtament, of which ſeveral are very 
clear and circumſtantial ; and the event, which 
is the great unfolder of predictions, hath ſuffi- 
ciently explained them to us; and when they 
are conſidered as a ſyſtem or chain of prophe- 
cies, as all tending to one and the ſame end, 
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they give ſtrength and light to each other, and 
the argument built upon them ER 
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There is another proof of Wa of Chrif- 
Ani which hath been urged; by ſeveral. very 
good and well-meaning men, and it is this, 
that hen pious perſons meditate upon the holy 
Scriptures; an aſſurance ariſeth in them that 
theſe Scriptures are the word of God; which 
aſſuranee proceeds from the influence of the 
holy Spirit of God upon their minds. 

If I treat this proof as defective, it ſhall not 
be with any harſh cenſure or contempt thrown 
either upon it, or upon thoſe who embrace it. 
But, all things duly conſidered, the caſe ſeems 

to ſtand thus: 

The r influences of the. holy Spirit 

upon well-diſpoſed perſons. are: ſuppoſed and 
promiſed in the Scriptures, - But whether a 
- Chriſtian can feel and diſcern them from the 
- workings of his own mind, he himſelf muſt 
determine. The beſt and wiſeſt men have ac- 
knowledged that they felt no ſuch impulſes 
- overbearing and over-ruling their natural facul- 
ties; and ſo have concluded, that the divine 
- afhſtance concurs in ſuch a filent and ſecret 
manner with the human abilities and with hu- 
5521 1 ; man 
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man reaſon, ard with the operations of the 
human mind, as not to be diſtinguiſnable from 
them. So then; the proof above- mentioned, 
which may be called, the inward voice or 
teſtimony” of the Spirit, unleſs it be accompa- 
nied with viſible, external, and miraculous 
proofs, can convince no by-ftander, none except 
the perſon who feels it. And how, I pray, 
ſhall we know whether that perſon is not un- 
der a deluſion ? If he who. makes ſuch preten- 
ſions to the Spirit, either acts diſhoneſtly, or 
reaſons childiſhly, all wiſe men will conclude 
either that he intends to impoſe upon others, or 


that he is impoſed upon himſelf by his own 
weak head and warm imagination. 


Thus far we have conſidered faith, as a belief | 


founded upon good grounds. To this we muſt 
add that it is a belief producing good works. 
For if upon an impartial inquiry and ſuffi- 
cient evidence we are convinced of the truth of 
our religion; if we receive the precepts of 


Chriſtianity, not as a burden, but as a bleſſing 


and a favour, and account our duty to.be a rea- 
ſonable ſervice; if we believe what is revealed 
to us concerning the invalyable rewards annexed 
to our obedience, and the dreadful miſery which 
thall be the puniſhment of obſtinate wickedneſs; 
Vol. IV. I if 
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if we think the approbation of God to be more 
deſireable than all the unlawful or all the law ful 
pleaſures. of this world, and a perſeverance in 
well · doing the only way to obtain it; if faith be 
the confident expectation of good things not 
ſeen; if it makes our future recompence appear 
certain, and as it were placed before our eyes, 
it ſeems to be a juſt inference that faith and diſ- 
obedience can never dwell together. 
True it is that man is an inconſiſtent crea- 
ture, whoſe heart and underſtanding are often 
at variance, who frequently ſuffers his inclina- 
tions to get the better of his reaſon, who ap- 
proves one thing, and doth another, and who 
conſequently may have faith, or ſomething very 

like faith, and yet act contrary to it. 
A diſtinction muſt therefore be made between 
faith as it is a bare aſſent, and as it is a Chriſ- 
tian virtue acceptable to God. There is a faith, 
which is only an habitual and hiſtorical belief 
of religion, a faith which dwells in the me- 
mory or underſtanding. but hath no influence 
on the heart. They in whom this faith is 
found, diſbelieve not the Goſpel, nor call it in 
queſtion ; they aſſent to it, as they aflent to 
many other facts and truths upon which they 


never meditate and reflect. There is a faith, 
which 
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which is an actiye faith, which embraces and 
receives God's revealed will, the affirmations, 
the promiſes,. the threats, and the commands 
contained in it, aſſenting to the affirmations 
and doctrines, depending upon the promiſes, 
fearing the threatnings with a religious awe, 
and reſolving ſincerely to obey the command - 
ments. This faith is not ſeparable from good 
works: the former may have a place in the 
moſt vicious and corrupted minds. 

1 ſhall add ſome inferences and remarks. 

1. Since faith is founded upon a knowledge 
of God's revealed will, every perſon hath a 
right to examine the Lrirtune, and to deter- 
mine for himſelf. 

This indeed will make every man a judge of 
his religion, and of the doctrine of his teach- 
ers, which is ſaid by many to be a pernicious 
liberty producing errors and hereſies: and 
the ſame may be ſaid of all God's bleſſings, 
and of all our powers and abilities, namely, 
that they may be abuſed and miſapplied; and 
therefore ſuch objections are not juſt. 

2. Since faith is founded upon a knowledge 
of God's revealed will, every Chriſtian is obli- 
ged, according to his abilities and opportuni- 
ties, to acquaint himſelf with his duty, and to 
12 uſe 
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uſe all the helps which God vouchſafes to him, 
ſuch as a knowledge of the Scriptures, prayers 
to God, a careful ſhunning of evil, and of act- 
ing againſt his own conſcience, an attendance 
upon the public worſhip of God, a benevolent 
and charitable diſpoſition, humility, and a due 
tenſe of his own offences and unworthineſs, 
repentance, faith, and a ſober and ſerious tem- 
per. If a man will not act thus, how can he 
expect the bleſſing of God, and the divine aſſiſt. 
ance ? 

3. Since it is the duty and the privilege of 
every one thus to inquire and determine for 
:himſelf, and ſince in fo doing he may fall into 
great miſtakes, the general cauſes of error 
ſhould be well confidered and carefully avoided, 
Theſe we ſhall find to be prejudice, or pride, or 
haſtinefs of determining, or a negle& and un- 
concern for religion, or all ſin in general, 

Prejudice is a judgment which the mind paſ- 
{cth upon a ſubject before it has received due 
information, or whilſt it is partially inclined to 
one fide of the queſtion, That in all our in- 
quiries we ſhould diveſt ourſelves of prejudice, 
is commonly acknowledged. But who is in- 
tirely free from prejudice? Very few, to be ture. | 
There are many differences of opinion amongſt 

6 f Chriſtians; 
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Chriſtians; and in theſe differences there muſt, 
be error on one ſide or other, as when in caſt- 
ing up a ſum by different perſons, different | 
numbers are. produced. But certainly fayour- 
able allowances: are to. be made for the preju- u- 
dices of good perſons, for ſuch prejudices as ariſe 
from the prevailing force of education, from a 
modeſt diſtruſt of their own underſtanding, from 
the example and authority of thoſe of whoſe 
abilities and integrity they have a high opinion. 
Miſtakes ariſing from ſuch cauſes; are often al - 
moſt irreſiſtible, and ſo far pardonable. But 
ſuch prejudices as ariſe from vice are inticely 
different and inexcuſable. 8 © 

Pride is certainly. another cauſe of error. 1. 
to pry in points of morality. Pride makes us 
love the praiſe of men more than the praiſe of 
God, and ſee things, not as they really are, but 
as our turbulent paſſions, our ambitious views, 
and our worldly intereſts repreſent them. Pride 
makes men infallible in their own, opinion, and 
therefore liable to more and worſe miſtakes than 
humble and, diffident perſons, - 

_ Haſtineſs of determining is another cauſe for 
which we ſtray from truth, a cauſe ariſing from 
the ſmall eſteem which ſome entertain of re- 

eoritftc; 5 ligion. 
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gion. When they condefcchd to make ay 
ire about it, they d& it in à careleſs itte 
patient manner, and are led away by every de. 
ceitful argument Har lays hold of them in 
reading ot in converſation. They find diff. 
culties in revelation” which they cannot fully 
clear up, and thence they make 4 Wenk edhelu. 
ſion, that it is falſe. And this” probably will 
terminate i in atheiſm, becauſe natural religion 
alſd hath its difflculties atid obfeurſties. It 
had been well fort feveral perfons;” if they- Bad 
ſinned the reading of irreligious books; and 
1 the converſation ' of profane companions. "1 By | 
| impious doubts and ſcoffs, dreſſed up in + 
| plauſible manner, and ſexo! With ly 
and impudence, many have received an incura- 
pie wound, and depärted fron the right way, 
and never found it morè. 0 Olin #113 3941 
Vice is another Cauſe of error. : It Would be 
uncharitable and Cruel to fuppoſe that evity” 
miſtake ih religion proceeds fibin the will; aha" 
is à proof of a Wicked mind. And yet it 8 4 
fad and undoubteck truth that vice is conſtaritiy 
accompanied with error, and that there never 
was an habitual ſinner who had not fomerhing 
wrong in his notions of religion. How in the” 
nature of things ſhould it be otherwiſe? Vice 
| inflames 
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inflames the paſſions, and diſturbs the under- 
ſtanding, and fins and debaſes the mind, and 
fixes it upon low and mean objects, and takes 
from it the love of truth and right. It makes 
men wiſh that there were no differences between 
good and evil, no God, no providente, no 
future puniſhment of wiekedneſs. And in 
what can this end, except in falſe opinions 
concerning God and morality? That ſuch muſt 
be the effects of an irregular life reaſon aſſures, 
and experience teſtifies, aud tlie word * God 
plainly and frequently affirms. 

From theſe cauſes of error we Gould free 
ourſelves, and inquire” into our duty with a 
love of trutli, with a mind humble and deſi- 
tous of receiving inſtruction, and cautious not 
to be deceived by itſelf or by others, with 
prayers to God to direct us, and with a ſincere 
reſolution to ſerve him, - ar:d to Peter all 
that be requires from us. | 

If we proceed thus, we may be certain of 
ſucceſs; for nothing is more evident than that 
a perſon carefully endeavouring to inform him- 
ſelf of his duty, and uſing the means which 
God hath afforded him, and doing nothing that 
his conſcience condemns, ſhall find out all that 
1s neceflary for him to know. To this alſo the 

I 4 Scriptures 
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Scriptures agree, containing great and clear, 


promiſes. to thoſe who purify their minds from 
evil affections, and ſeriouſly apply themſelves 
to the ſtudy of divine truths 3. whence this fa- 
vourable concluſion may be drawn, that if any 
perſon be good, he ſhall be wiſe, wiſe ſo far as 
it concerns his ſalvation, and ſecured ron 
every thing that leads to perdition, - | 0 

4. Since faith is a well- grounded belief pro- 
ducing obedience, it follows that it is a vain 
notion of faith to ſuppoſe it to conſiſt entirely 
in a confident reliance upon the merits of 
Chriſt, and in a perſuaſion that God hath 
faſtened his love upon our very perſons, with- 
out any conſideration of our diſpoſitions and 
qualifications ; and that by ſuch a faith as this 
we are juſtified. 

If this were true, ſuch a faith would moſt 
certainly be the greateſt of all Chriſtian accom- 
pliſhments: but St Paul will not let us ſay fo; 
far he poſitiyely affirms that charity is greater 
than faith; and therefore a Chriſtian is more 
likely to be juſtified by charity than by faith, 
faith conſidered abſtratedly from good works. 

Juſtification, in few words and in plain 
words, means the ſame thing as being ac- 
quitted and accepted of God, and being i in his 
| favour. 
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favour. And how are we juſtified? We ate 
juſtiſied by faith, and not by works, ſaith 
St. Paul: we are juſtified by works, and not by 
faith, ſaith St. James. Vet theſe two Apoſtles 
require of us the ſame thing, namely a religi- 
ous belief and truſt, accompanied with a ſincere 
though imperfect obedience. St. Paul calls it 
faith, as it is a belief producing obedience; 
and St. James calls it works, as it is an obe- 
dience proceeding from belief. The works 
which St. Paul rejects are the works of the 
Jewiſh Law, or perhaps any works relied upon 
as perfect and meritorious in themſelves. The 
faith which St. James tejects, is the faith of the 
Devil, who believes a God, but fears him and 
hates him, and the faith of any man who holds 
that a bare aſſent to the Goſpel is ſufficient, 
without morality and common honeſty. Ts 
F. Faith in ſome: ſenſe, is a moral virtue, 
as it is an act of the will. If it were a bare act 
of the underſtanding, it would be the leſs com- 
mendable. It can ſcarcely be accounted a 
virtue to believe what ſeems ſo evident to us 
mat we cannot reject it. But he who poſſeſſ- 
eth that faith which the Goſpel requires, hath: 
firſt deſired to know the will of God, and re- 
. to obey it, he hath inquiredinto ĩt care- 
| fully, 
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fully, and as far as his abilities and circum- 
ſtances would permit. His diligence therefore, 
and love of truth, and caution, and ſerious 
meditation, and good intention, cauſe his faith 
not improperly to be accounted a virtue. And 
this ſniewys the unreaſonablerieſs of ſeparating 
true Chriſtian faith from Chriſtian works, be. 
cauſe even Faith itſelf is a _ work, 1 an 
act of obedience. . | 

Beſides, in the Seeg gücht i in ads or 
believing in God, oſten means, truſting in 
God; and indeed truſting in God is uſually im- 
plied in the word, faith. Now to truſt in 
God's ee is r Eras, a moral yy or 
a good work. | 

Suppoſe a man iwer fro Dido: to 
Chriſtianity,” and dying ſoon after. If any one 
can be faid to be ſaved by faith, and not by 
works, it muſt be ſuch a perſon. And yet in 
the faith of this man there are neceſſarily con- 
tained good difpoſitions, good reſolutions, and 
a good OE, enen is more than ney 
believing. F 2806 

6. Laſtly; Side Acht Rich i it is — 
to pleaſe God, and to be happy either here or 
hereafter, let us join in that honeſt and earneſt 
n which the Apoſtles once addreſſed to 


5 Jeſus 
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Jeſus Chriſt; Lord, increaſe our faith. Let 
us beg of God that he would deliver us from 
cruel doubt and diſtruſt, from evil inclinations 
and evil actions, and confirm in us a belief and 
a reliance in Him, the fountain of all good; 
and in his Son, our only mediator and Saviour; 
and in his holy and ſanctifying Spirit. This 
faith and this reliance is the only ſure refuge 
and comfort in every ſtation and ſituation, in 
the day of proſperity, and in the day of adver- 
ſity, in the paſſage through this life, and in 

the hour of departure from it. 
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bo hath brought life and züri to leh 
through the Goa.” 


F light and darkneſs there are various 
degrees, as every one knows; and as one 
night differeth from another night in darkneſs, 
ſo doth one day differ from another day in 
brightneſs. The light may ſhine upon a place 
that was quite dark before, and it may ſhine 
upon a place that was only gloomy and duſky, 
and make it conſpicuous beyond what it was. 
The light alſo which diſpels a total ern 
may be ſtronger or fainter. | 

Light and darkneſs, in a figurative ſenſe, i is 
knowledge and ignorance ; and nothing is more 
uſual than this kind of expreſſion. And of 
knowledge and ignorance there are as various 
we craps as of light and darkneſs, 


The 
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The reaſon for which I have premiſed theſe 
remarks is this, that although our Lord is ſaid 
to have brought life and immortality to light, 
it muſt hot be inferred; froyn ſuch exprofſions, 
that nothing or very little was known, believed, 
and expected concerning a future ſtate, before 
he diſcovered it. This interpretation, though 


* 4. 


adopted by ſome, is not to be reconciled with 
fact, and with the ſtate: of the. world before the 
coming of Chriſt, both amongſt the Gentiles, 
and amongſt the Jews. They had a know- 
ledge of it, though an imperfect knowledge, 
compared with that which he ſuperadded. The 
proofs of this ſhall be offered unler theſe two 
eh 

I. Our Lond bath given us a a 5 
ledge than without him we could ever have ac- 
quired of our ſtate after death, 

II. By his reſurrection he hath fully. aflured 
us that he can and will raiſe up his mt, to 
eternal life. 

I. Our Lord hath given us a ie know- 
ledge than without him we could ever have ac- 
quired of our ſtate after death. 

It 1s true that reaſon furniſhes-us with very 
probable arguments for the ſoul's future exiſt- 


ence, and that many in all ages have believed 
it, 
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it, have hoped for it, at leaſt. Nevertheleſs it 
is true alſo that our Lord hath given us a clearer 
knowledge of our future condition. 

For firſt, the beſt arguments which human 
reaſon ſuggeſts for the immortality of the ſoul, 
are founded upon right notions of God and of 
morality. But before the Goſpel was revealed, 
the common people among the Gentiles had low 
and imperfect notions of theſe important truths, 
and conſequently they were not perſuaded upon 
good grounds of their future exiſtence. 

The proofs of the ſoul's immortality, which 
are taken from its own nature, from its ſimpli - 
city, ſpirituality, and inward activity, are by no 
means to be deſpiſed, they have much proba- 
bility, and they never were or will be con- 
futed. But they are calculated only for thoſe 
who are uſed to deep reflexion and abſtract rea- 
ſoning, and they produce not that full aſſent 
and acquieſcence of mind which one could with. 

The moral arguments, as they are called, in 
behalf of the ſoul's immortality, as they are 
more familiar and intelligible, ſo are they more 
latisfactory. Here they are in fe words. 
There is one God and Father of all, endued 
with all perfections, with ſupreme wiſdom, 
goodneſs, juſtice and power. Man is a free, 
- | rational, 
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rational, moral agent, made by this great Cres 
ator, and accountable to him for his actions. 
Now it cannot be ſuppoſed that God, who is 
perfectly wife, would endue the ſoul of man 
with a capacity of well-doing, and of perpetual 
improvement, unleſs he intended it for other 
purpoſes than to live here for a very ſhort ſpace, 
and then periſh for ever. He did not create the 
ſun to ſhine for one day, and the moon to ſhine 
for one night, and then to be turned out of be- 
ing. The human ſoul is more excellent in its 
own nature than the ſun and moon, or any ma- 
terial and viſible object in the univerſe, and 
could never be made for no other purpoſe than 
to begin and to ceaſe almoſt in an inſtant, like 
a flaſh of lightning in a dark might. As God 
is perfectly good, it cannot be ſuppoſed that he 
would make man defirous of living for ever, 
and yet incapable of obtaining his deſire. As 
God 1s moſt juſt, it cannot be ſuppoſed that it 
is all one to him whether his creatures ſerve 
him or derve him not, that he will ſuffer the 
wicked to fin with impunity, and make no diſ- 
tinction between them and the righteous; for as 


things go in this world, no ſuch proper diſtinc- 
tion is made. | 


"Theſe 
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Theſe fort of arguments, obvious and perſua- 
ſive as they are; yet were uſually overlooked in 


the Pagan world; polytheiſm, vice, and igno- 


rance had made men inſenfible of their force, 
theſe arguments one: forth along with Chriſ- 
tianity, and were in 4 great meaſure owing to 
the Goſpel. 
Secondly, though the belief of a ſtate after 
this was much received amongſt men, yet was 
it entertained by the vulgar rather as an ancient 
and long-eſtabliſhed opinion, than as a truth 
founded upon juſt reaſoning. Their anceſtors 
had believed a life to come, and they retained 
the ſentiments that had been delivered down to 
them by tradition; but they could not trace up 
this tradition to its riſe, nor fix it upon an au- 
thority which might be truſted, Their opinions 
of the next {tate were confuſed and unſettled, 
both as to rewards and as to puniſhments. 
We may therefore ſuppoſe that theſe fluctuating 
notions. had no great effect upon them, to re- 
ſtrain them from vice, ad to incite them to 
well-doirtg. | 

Thirdly, they who argued juſtly enough to 
conclude from the nature of God and of man, 
that it was reaſonable to believe the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and to hope that a future ſtate 
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of happineſs ſhould be the reward of a well- 
ſpent life, yet could not hence fairly draw any 
concluſions to their own full ſatisfaction. For 
they muſt have been ſenſible that they had not 
lived up to the laws of nature, and to the dic- 


tates of their own reaſon, and that they had 


offended the Author of their being in many in- 
ſtances, It is true, they might have recourſe 
to repentance and amendment of life, and think 
it the moſt proper. method which . they could 
take to recommend themſelves to God. But 
how far this would avail, they could not cer- 
tainly know, and could only conclude, that it 
would be better for them if they repented than 
if they repented not. They could not promiſe 


themſelves an endleſs felicity. The beſt of 


them, .who had committed the feweſt faults, 
could ſcarcely hope for much more than to be 


removed after death into ſome other world, 


lome. other ſtate perhaps not much better than 
this. 

F ourthly ; : Aon who 3 the 1 immorta- 
lity of ſouls, believed alſo a continual, and ſuc- 
ceſſive removal of ſouls ſrom one body to ano- 
ther, and no fixed ſtate of permanent;happineſs, 
After death they were to dwell in ſome other 
body, and ſtill to continue thus changing their 

F  abades, 
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abodes, as they ſuppoſed that they had already 
done in ages paſt, And as'in this life they. had. 
no memory of their former condition, ſo the 
memory of their preſent ſtate was to be loſt i in 
the next. Thus their remembrance at leaſt, 
which ſeems to be no {mall part of one's ſelf, 
was to periſh by death; Our Lord hath opened. 
to us a better profpect than this, promiſing us an 
incorruptible body, a life that ſhall not be taken 
from us, än unchangeable ſtate, and an houſe 
eternal in the heavens. _ 

Fifthly; Some who in words acknowledged 
the immortality of the ſoul, ſeem in reality to 
have taken it away, by imagining that the hu- 
man ſoul was a part of the great Soul of the 
world, of the Deity, and that upon its ſepara- 
tion from the body, it was reunited to it. 

Some endeavoured to prove the ſoul's i im- 
mortality by arguments Which proved too 
much, which ſhewed, if they ſhewed any 
thing, that the ſoul was from all eternity; 
whence it followed that the ſoul upon every 
change of condition forgot all that wWas paſt, 
and ſo loſt what may be called the moſt valu- 
able part of itſelf. 

Sotne ſuppoſed indeed that the Gul ſhould 
outlive the body, and receive a reward of well- 

| K 2 | doing ; ; 
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of happineſs ſhould be the reward of a well- 
ſpent life, yet could not hence fairly draw any 
concluſions to their own full ſatisfaction. For 
they muſt have been ſenſible that they had not 
lived up to the laws of nature, and to the dic- 
tates of their own reaſon, and that they had 
offended the Author of their being in many in- 
ſtances, It is true, they might have recourſe 
to repentance and amendment of life, and think 
it the moſt proper method which . they could 
take to recommend themſelves to God. But 
how far this would avail, they could: not cer- 
tainly know, and could only conclude, that it 
would be better for them if they repented than 
if they repented not. They could not promiſe 
themſelves an endleſs felicity. The beſt of 
them, who had committed the feweſt faults, 
could ſcarcely hope for much more than to be 
removed after death into ſome other world, 
ſome other ſtate perhaps not much better than 
this. 
F ourthly ; : Many who TORS? the 1 immorta- 

lity of ſouls, believed alto a continual. and ſuc- 
ceſſive removal of ſouls ſrom one body to ano- 
ther, and no fixed ſtate of permanent happineſs. 
After death they were to dwell in ſome other 
þ body, and ſtill to continue thus changing their 
| abades, 
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abodes, as they ſuppoſed that they had already 
done in ages paſt. And as in this life they had 
no memory of their former condition, ſo the 


memory of their preſent ſtate was to be loſt in 


the next. Thus their remembrance at leaſt, 

which ſeems to be no ſmall part of one's ſelf, 
was to periſh by death. Our Lord hath opened 
to us a better proſpect than this, promiſing us an 
incorruptible body, a life that ſhall not be taken 
from us, an unchangeable ſtate, and an houſe 
eternal in the heavens. 

Fifthly ; * Some who in words acknowledged 
the immortality of the ſoul, ſeem in reality to 
have taken it away, by imagining that the hu- 
man ſonl was. a part of the great Soul. of the 
world, of the Deity, and that upon its ſepara- 
tion from the body, it was reunited to it. 

Some endeavoured to prove the ſoul's i im- 
mortality by arguments Which proved too 
much, which ſhewed, if they ſhewed any 


| thing, that the ſoul was from all eternity; 


whence it followed that the ſoul upon every 
change of condition forgot all that was paſt, 
and ſo loſt what may be called the molt valu - 

able part of itſelf, 
Sotne ſuppoſed indeed that the ſoul ſhould 
outlive the body, and receive a reward of well- 
| K 2 doing; ; 
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doing; but they thought that the foul was ma- 
terial, and ſubje& to diſſolution, and that a time 
muſt come when it ſhould periſh, | 

Laſtly; Many had fo far debafed their un- 
derſtanding as to perſuade themſelves that death 
was a diftolution of the whole man, and that 
there was nothing to _ hope or to fear beyond 
this life. 

Theſe were the notions of ſeverat Pagans 
concerning the future condition of the ſoul, 
which ſeemed not improper to be here men- 
tioned, becauſe we may hence learn to value 
what the Goſpel hath taught us about theſe 
things, and thatikfully to' receive the light 
which it hath let in upon our minds. 

The Jews had not only, in common with the 
Gentiles, the light of reaſon to guide them to 
the diſcovery of a future ſtate, but probably a 
tradition delivered from our firſt -parents of a 
reſtoration to a loſt Paradiſe, they had ſeveral 
examples and ſeveral paſſages in their ſacred 
writings, whence it ſeems eaſy to have been 
collected that God reſerved better things for 
thoſe who ſerved him, than they received in 
this troubleſome world, and that the good, 
when they go hence, live to him. But not- 
withſtanding the knowledge which the Jews 
had 
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had of theſe things, our Lord may juſtly be 
ſaid to be our inſtruftor in them, fince he was 
a Light to lighten the Gentiles as well as the 
Jews, and fince the Goſpel hath given us a 
more clear, more circumſtantial, and more ſa- 
tisfactory account of it, than God had before 
revealed to his people. 

1. The Goſpel aſſures us that we ſhall riſe 
35 

I am the firſt, and the laſt, ſays our Lord. 
Tam he that liveth and was dead; and behold I 
am alive for evermore, and have the keys of 
death. I am the reſurrection and the life. He 
that believeth in me hath everlaſting life, and 
I will raiſe him up at the laſt day. The hour 1s 
coming in which all they that are in their graves 
ſhall hear the voice of the Son of God, and ſhall 
come forth. The Sea ſhall give up the dead 
that are in it ; and Death and the Grave ſhall 
deliver up the dead that are in them. 

St. Paul, in his Epiſtle to the Corinthians, 
gives an account of the reſurrection full of en- 
couragement and conſolation, aſſuring us that 
the dead ſhall riſe, and that we who are now 
clothed and encumbered with bodies, weak, 
frail, corruptible, ſubject to diſeaſes and pain, 
ſhall in that day be raiſed with bodies bright, 
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glorious, incorruptible, and immortal. Andi in 


his Epiſtle to the Romans he ſays; He that rai. 


ſed up, Jeſus from the dead, ſhall alſo quicken, 
ſhall make alive, ſhall raiſe up your mortal bo- 
dies. And again ; ; We who have the firſt fruits 
of the ſpirit, groan within ourſelves, expecting 
the redemption of our body; that is, as he ſays 
in other places, that our body may be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption, that mortality 
may be ſwallowed up in life, that this mortal 
may put on immortality, that Chriſt may 
change our vile body into the. likeneſs of his 
glorious body. 

This account of the reſurrection 1 is ſufficient 
fully to ſatisfy us, and to teach us what it con- 
cerns us to know, which is that we, who now 
live in a frail and mortal body, ſhall riſe and 
live 1 in a ſpiritu alized body, liable to none of the 
inconveniences of this earthly tabernacle. Whe⸗ 
ther the dying body and the glorified body be or 
be not made up of the ſame particlesof 1 matter, is 


a queſtion of no moral uſe, or importance, ſo 


long as the mind is the ſame, and the perſon 
the ban, which is all that properly concerns us. 

. We are aflured that the happineſs of the 
_ ſhall be complete, unchangeable and end- 
lefs. This the Scripture declares 1 in a copious 
85 6 variety 
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variety of terms. The writers of the New Teſ- 

tament ſeem to labour for expreſſions, and to 

want words ſtrong enough to repreſent it; and 
there being nothing within the compaſs of our 

knowledge that can anſwer to it, they are forced 

to have recourſe to different images and ſimili- 

tudes, to ſet forth to us as much as they can of 
it. They call our reward an exceeding and 

eternal weight of glory, an unfading crown, an 

incorruptible inheritance. They tell us that the 

ri teous ſhall ſhine forth as the ſun in the king- 

dom of their Father, and ſhall for ever converſe 

with' the holy Angels, live with Jeſus the me- 

diator of the new covenant, and ſee God, and 

rejoice in his preſence, and that fear, and igno- 

rance, and doubt, and trouble, and ſorrow, and 

tears, are eternally excluded from thoſe. quiet 

regions. 

3. We have alſo reaſon, from Gs places of 
Scripture, to ſuppoſe that the ſouls of the good 
are not deprived of thought, but are in a place 
of peace and contentment during their ſepara · 
tion from the body. 

In the Revelation, the ſouls of the Martyrs 
under the altar are ſaid to call upon God to 
Judge the earth; and a preſent recompence is 
given to them for their ſufferings. Theſe things 
K 4 indeed 
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- indeed are ſpoken in a figurative manner, yet, 
they ſeem to imply thus much, that the ſpirits. 
of the Faithful after death are in a Nate of ſen · 
ſibility. St. Stephen, when dying, commends 
his ſpirit to Chriſt, praying him to receive it. 
Chriſt promiſeth his fellow ſufferer on the 
croſs that he ſhould on that day be with him in 
paradiſe, a place of happineſs, no doubt, and 
underſtood to be fo by all the Jews. St. Paul 
deſires to depart hence and to be with Chriſt, 
which is far better; judging that to die would 
be gain to him, and an advantageous exchange. 
The ſame Apoſtle ſays to the Corinthians; We 
are confident, and willing rather to be abſent 
from the body and to be preſent with the 
Lord; where, he ſeems to ſpeak of the ſtate af- 
ter death, and before the reſurrection. The 
writer of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews ſpeaks alſo 
of the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect; where 
by the ſpirits of juſt men are to he underſtood 
their ſouls ſeparated from their bodies; and 
theſe, he ſays, are made perfect; by which he 
can hardly be ſuppoſed to mean leſs than this, 
that they are in an happier condition than they 
were in here on earth. Laſtly, we have alſo 
the teſtimony of the holy Spirit, who declares; 
Bleficd are the dead that die in the Lord: they 

reſt 


reſt from their labour, and their works lov. 
them, . 

Bleſſed then are the dead that dic e in | the 
' Lord. But how are they bleſſed, if they ue in 
a ſilent ſtate of a ipaQivity? if they are 


a4 © IE" 


annihilation with blefledneſs? To be free from 


we are ſenſible that we are free from them, 

The death of the. good is indeed called reſt and 
ſleep, but that implies not a ſtate of inaRivity. 
It is called reſt, becauſe it is to them a reſt from 
the cares and pains and toils of life: it is called 


day. But their ſouls are alive and awake, and 

our Lord hath told us that they liye to God; 

they are in his cuſtody, and ſecure from all evil, 

expecting the completion of their happineſs a at 

the reſurrection of the juſt. 

This ſeems to be a fair and probable P 
from the paſſages of the Scriptures above men- 


ſcarcely any thing concerning the intermediate 
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of the creation? How can we reconcile fuch an 


trouble and pain is then only happineſs, when 


ſleep, becauſe they ceaſe for a while to converſe 
with men and with this viſible world, and be- 
cauſe they ſhall wake again to both in the laſt 


tioned ; though little be revealed to us concern- 
ing the intermediate ſtate of the good, and 


I ſtate 
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1 


may be ſaid, to uſe the words of St. Paul, Now 
we ſce darkly, 1 now we know. in part. 

II. The ſecond thing which we propoſed to 
prove is that Chriſt, by his reſurrection, hath 
fully afſured us that he can and will raiſe up 
his ſervants to eternal life. 

The time which paſſed between the death 
and the reſurrection of our Lord was a gloomy 
interval, à time of triumph to his enemies, of 
trouble, doubt, fear and perplexity to his diſciples. 

Whilſt he lay in the grave, his enemies 
concluded that he who had ſaved others could 
not ſave himſelf, that God in whom he truſted 
had forſaken him, and would not deliver him, 
that his pretenſions of being his well-beloved 
Son were groundleſs, and that they had deliver- 
ed themſelves from a moſt troubleſome adver- 
ſary, whoſe good example had been a reproach 
to them, who had been always cenſuring their 
vices, and confuting their 3 ers and expoſing 
their hypocriſy. 

Y He had told his diſciples that he would give 
his life a ranſom for many. But there was no 
proof that God had accepted this ranſom, He 
had told them, Becauſe. I live, ye ſhall live 


alſo. But he who was to confer eternal life, lay. 
dead 
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dead himſelf, and with him were buried Re 


fair promiſes. 

But on the third . he proved himſelf to be 
the expected Meſſias, of whom it was prophe- 
fied that he ſhould be afflicted and glorious, 
humbled and exalted, that he ſhould give his 
life an offering for fn, and yet prolong his days 
and proſper. The reſurrection of Chriſt de- 
claring him to be the Son of God with power, 
gives us juſt grounds to believe and receive as 
undoubted .truths all the doctrines which he 
teaches, and all the aſſurances which he hath 
given us, particularly that he hath reconciled 
us to God, and that he lives to aſſiſt v us, and to 
intercede for us. 

If it be certain that Chriſt wool from the 
dead, the conſequence. is plain and unavoid- 
able that the religion taught by him is true. 
Thus much the adverſaries of Chriſtianity are 
not backward to grant; and chuſe rather to 
deny the fact than the inference. If Chriſt be 
not riſen, ſays St. Paul, our faith and our hopes 
are vain : if he be riſen, it is to us a pledge and 
an earneſt of a' teſurrection. If you aſk the 
(Apoſtle what proof he had to give of the fact? 
he ſays, Chriſt was ſeen of more than five 
hundred brethren, and of me alſo. If you aſk 

him 
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him why their teſtimony ſhould be admitted ? 
he ſays, becauſe by me and by other diſciples 
of Chriſt the figns of an ApoſtJe are wrought 
in wonders and mighty deeds. Thus the main 
evidences of Chriſtianity lay in a ſmall compaſs, 
and were as clear as the light of the ſun 3 and 
therefore the Apoſtles, as. well they might, 
ſpeak ſeverely of thoſe who rejected the Goſpel, 
and repreſent them as men who withſtood the 
truth, not becauſe i it was embaraſſed with diffi- 
culties, and wanted arguments and prcofs, 
but becauſe they had no heart and no will to do 
what was right, and to ſuffer temporal incon- 
venience, or forego ſenſual pleaſure for the 
ſake of it. Now though we in theſe ages have 
not the ſame kind of evidence, yet what was 
once plainly true, muſt always remain, true. 

I have only a few inferences to lay before 
you. 

1. Our Lord hath taught us that our ſouls 
are immortal. As we are Chriſtians, we haye 
learned this from our earlieſt infancy, and we 
uſually aſſent to it without heſitation: and yet, 
by a ſtrange inconſiſtency, this important 
truth lies uſeleſs in our minds, and is ſeldom 
duly conſidered, Too many ſpeak and act as 
if man conſiſted of nothing beſides that earth 
; from 
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froin h what is viſible.of him was taken. 
Thus the ſoul, like a trifling and imprudent 
gueſt, neglecking its own concerns, is very 
buſy in caring for the body, for the decay- 

ing houſe i in which it dwells for a few days. 
And yet the Father of every good gift hath 
liberally adorned the foul with a variety of 
accompliſhments. It is an object worthy of 
its own ſerious contemplation, and in this 
world it can find nothing equal to itſelf. A 
being endued with ſo many excellent powers ; 

a being capable of perpetual improvement; a 
being of unwearied activity, a fountain of 


„„ 


in the love and practice of virtue, to enjoy his 
favour, and continue for ever ſafe under his 


protection. Such reflections upon the value of 


our ſouls ſhould r -2iſe in us a rational eſteem of 


ourſelves, ſhould fill us with an honeſt and 


laudable ſort of pride, ſhould make us aſhamed 
to be wicked, ſhould teach us to think every 
thing that is vicious to be mean and altogether 
beneath us, and to account nothing to be great, 
the contempt of which 1s great, ſhould incite 
us to kiety, and give us an indifference for the 

vanities 
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voanities of a world which we know that we 


muſt outlive. 


2. Our Lord hath ugs us 2 death is is 


only the death or ſleep of the body, that the 
ſouls of the good live to God, atid that at the 


laſt day, when he ſhall appear, they ſhall be 


clothed with immortal and 'glorified bodies, 
and dwell for ever with him. And to confirm 
theſe truths, he aroſe himſelf in power and 
ſplendor, and became the firſt fruits of them 
that ſleep, 

Thus hath he delivered us from a ſtate of 
doubts,” and fears, and hath in a great meaſure 
diſarmed death of its terrors. The grave is 
riot our laſt home where we ſhould ſleep for all 
ages; but we commit our bodies to the earth, 


as to a fruitful field, faithful to the ſower, 


which will return us back an hundred-fold, 
by reſtoring them to us W and 
immortal. 

3. The reſurrection of Chriſt contains 1n it 
the ſtrongeſt motives to caſt off our ſins, and 


to prepare ourſelves for the glories which ſhall | 


be revealed, and to take off our affections from 

this world, and to ſet them on things above. 
The reſurrection of our Lord is a proof that 

God hath performed all that could be hoped on 
| his 
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his part to bring us to him. But then it re- 
mains on our part that we riſe inſtantly, ..as as 
the Scripture expreſſes it, from the death of ſin 
to the new life of holineſs, that we work out 
our own ſalvation with diligence, and provide 
without delay for our future well-being... In 
vain did Chriſt die and riſe again for us, if we 
lie buried in treſpaſſes and ſins, and put off 
our converſion to the hour of, death, when it is 
forced and deceitful; to old age, when it is 
unable to bring forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance; to the morrow, er we may never 
. e Hm | 
Chriſt, the ede of our We 8 | 8 
riſen from the dead, and lives to intercede for 
us, and is gone before us to prepare us a place. 
in his kingdom. But if we would be the better 
for having ſuch an advocate, and would ſecure 
to ourſelves an inheritance above, our affec- 
tions muſt be there, and we muſt live, not as 
children of this world, but as the candidates | | 
of heaven, If the things below pofleſs our | 
hearts, and have all our thoughts and wiſhes, | 
if our time be all conſumed in cultivating 
periſhing friendſhips with earthly objects, we 
have no friend in heaven, and no manſions 
there PEEPAred for us. If we do not think 
DUM 5.4. 2 eternal 
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eternal life worth the ſeckibg, it will not be 
obtruded upon us, and it is tbo valable to be | 
bought at fo low a price as à few wiſhes for it 
at the cloſe of our life, accompanied with a 
ſname aud a fortow that we fever thought of 
Ne 

Let us tutn from theſe motives of fear to 
rriotives of hope and love and gratitude at this 
feaſon when the voice of joy and health is in 
the dweHihgs of the righteous; and we com- 
memorate the mighty things which the right 
Hatitf of the Lord hath brought to paſs. Let 
us encourage ourſelves to well-doing by re- 
flecting upon the victories of our Redeemer 
over the powers of darkneſs, and upon the pro- 
miſes which he is ſo able and fo willing to 
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B ut ye ſoall receive power, — 1 the ” 
"7M 3 is come "_ You. 


F we canfider ** Apoſtles of Cha to 
| whom theſe words were ſpoken, in their 
public and in their private character, we find 
that they had a double office to perform, as 
they were Apoſtles, and as they were Chriſ- 
tians. As Apoſtles, they were appointed to 
convert, and to inſtruct and guide thoſe whom 
they had converted: as Chriſtians, they were 
obliged to live ſuitably to the religion which 
they profeſſed and taught. That they might 
perform theſe ſeveral duties, they had a promiſe 
of aſſiſtance from the holy Ghoſt, who is ſaid 
in the New Teſtament to be the diſpenſer of 
all the giſts and helps neceflary both for the 
promulgation of the Goſpel, and for the ſancti- 
fication of Believers ; concerning which differ- | 
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ent gifts I ſhall now diſcourſe; and firſt I ſhall 
conſider the miraculous gifts which the holy 
Spirit conferred upon the Diſciples. 1 
I. O ur Lord intending to eſtabliſh his reli- 
gion in the world, made choice of means and 
inſtruments in appearance moſt diſproportion- 
ate and unequal to the accompliſhment of that 
end. He ſent men to teach his will, who be- 
fore he gave them his Spirit were not qualified 
to execute the great things for which they were 
deſigned; that in the eſtabliſnment of the Goſ- 
pel the immediate aſſiſtance of God, and the 
power of the holy Ghoſt, mint the more ma- 
nifeſtly appear. 

Chriſt at his aſcenſion commanded his Apoſ- 
tles to go and teach all people. This they ſeem- 
ed not capable of performing upon many ac- 
counts, particularly becauſe they underſtood not 
the language of foreign nations, and had neither 
leiſure, nor opportunity, nor perhaps a genius to 
learn them. 

The holy Ghoſt therefore conferred upon 
them the knowledge of the languages. A great 
concourſe of people from different and remote 
places was preſent at this miracle, and each 
heard the Apoſtles ſpeaking in their tongues. 


Thus began the promiſe of divine aſſiſtance to 
be 


be fulfilled, and a Way was opened for the publi- 
its effect, and converted three thouſand perſons. 


there could be no deceit and illuſion. The 
Apoſtles were well known: they had always 
dwelt in Judæa; their manner of life, the cir- 


their condition were notorious. Several things 
concurred to ſhew that they could not have ac- 
quired this knowledge in an ordinary way. If 
they had learned languages by the help of men, 
that would ſurely have been diſcovered; if we 
ſhould ſay, by their own ſagacity and induſtry, 
that is too improbable to be ſuppoſed; and whe- 
ther without or with the aſſiſtance of others, the 
labour of ſome years would ſcarcely have been 
ſufficient. BM? 
This was alſo a miracle new and ſingular in 
its kind, and therefore adapted to affect the 
Jews in a particular manner. They would pro- 
bably be moſt moved by wonderful works of 
which the feweſt inſtances had been known. 
This was a power which neither Moſes, nor 
the Prophets, nor John the Baptiſt had received, 
nor had Chriſt himſelf during his miniſtry 
ever exerciſed it. The blind man who had been 
| L 2 ſo 
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cation of Chriſtianity, which immediately had 3 | 


The gift of rongues was a miracle in which 


cumſtances of their education, the meanneſs of 
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ſo from his birth, to whom Chriſt gave light, 
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immediately obſerved that ſince the world be- 
gan, it had not been heard that any man opened 
the eyes of ſuch an one. He concluded that 


his kind Benefactor had not only wrought a 


miracle, but a great miracle, becauſe it was 
ſingular. | 

And moreover, it was not only the ſpeaking 
new languages, but teaching ſaered truths in a 
new and effectual manner. We hear them ſpeak, 
ſay the multitude, the wonderful works of God. 
This doubled the miracle, and was all that a 
reaſonable perſon could defire for his ſatisfac- 
tion and conviction, 

The gift of tongues was of particular ſervice 
to Chriſtianity. It increaſed the number of 
believers at Jeruſalem, and engaged the admi- 
ration and favour of the people ſo much, that 
the enemies of Chriſt could not accompliſh their 
deſigns againſt the Diſciples, and it ſerved to 
convey the Goſpel to diſtant regions. 

For at the time of Pentecoſt there was a great 
reſort of Jews and Proſelytes from various and 
remote countries. The gift of tongues confer- 
red upon the Diſciples ſerved to convince and 
convert many of theſe perſons, and they were 
ſerviceable in carrying Chriſtianity with them 
to 
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to their jm abodes. Afterwards the LZEthi- 


opian Eunuch, Cornelius the Roman Centu- | 


rion, Sergius Paulus the Proconſul, Dionyſius 
the Areopagite, and others were converted. By 
theſe perſons, and by the travels of the Apoſtles 
and of their diſciples, Chriſtianity was eſtab- 
liſhed in the Roman Empire, and in the Eaſt; 
and then the Greek tongue, which was ſo ge- 
nerally ſpread, together with human induſtry 
in learning other languages, might be ſufficient 
to carry the Goſpel as far and as ſoon as Provi- 
dence intended; and accordingly the gift of 
tongues ſcems to have been of no long con- 
tinuance in the Church. 

The Apoſtles were to be witneſſes of the 
things which they had heard and ſeen. It was 
therefore neceſſary that they ſhould produce 
ſufficient proof of their veracity, and of their 
divine miſſion; for it was not to be expected 
that men ſhould give credit to obſcure and un- 
known perſons, and believe what they atteſted, 
only becauſe they confidently aſſerted it, But 
the holy Ghaſt bare witneſs to them, by enab- 
ling them to perform various miracles publicly 
and frequently, 

The Apoſtles were ſent to inſtruct the world 
in divine truths, and to preach a doctrine amia- 
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ble to unprejudiced hearers, but oppoſite in 
many things tothe opinions in which the Jews 
and Gentiles had been educated. That they 
might perform this, they had a promiſe from 
Chriſt that they ſhould be endued with a wiſ- 
dom and with a ſtrength of reaſon which none 
of their adverſaries ſhould be able to withſtand. 
And indeed without divine affiſtance they were 
not qualified for fo high an office, They had 
profited little from the inſtructions of their 
Maſter, they had been ſlow to underſtand, and 
ready to miſunderſtand what he taught, But the 
divine Spirit wrought a ſudden change in their 
minds, enabled them to recolle& all that Chriſt 
at various times had ſaid to them, and taught 
them to perſuade, to convince, and to triumph 
over all oppoſition. 

The Apoſtles were to teach all neceſſary 
truths, This they were not able to perform ; 
for ſome of thoſe truths they knew not, or they 
were not diſpoſed to believe. Chriſt ſays to 
them; I have many things to ſay to you, but ye 
cannot bear them now, Howbeit, when he, the 
Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into 
all truth. The truths which they were at that 
time unit to receive, ſeem to have been theſe; 


That 
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That the kingdom of Chriſt was ſpiritual, 
that he came not to conquer the nations, to 
make the Jews a flouriſhing people, and to 
reign here below, but would aſcend into heaven, 
and thence ſend his ER to govern and inſtruct 
his Church: 

That the Meſſias came as much for thi ſake 
of the Gentiles as of the Jews, and that all men 
ſhould be invited to partake of the bleſſing and 
benefit of the Goſpel: | 

That the Jewiſh diſpenſation ſhould. not laſt 
long, that the Law, though divine, was only 
temporary, and muſt give place to a better 
covenant, 

The employment to which the Apoſtles were 
called was honourable, but difficult and dan- 
gerous. Our Lord promiſed them ſucceſs in 
planting the Goſpel, but he concealed not-from 
them the labours and the ſufferings to which 
they ſhould be expoſed. Whilſt their Maſter 
continued with them, they entertained flatter- 
ing hopes of temporal happineſs ; but he took. 
care to undeceive them, he aſſured them that 
their labours would not be rewarded here 
below, that they muſt take up their croſs and 
follow him, and tread in his ſteps, and pats 
through tribulation; and he commanded them 
L 4 : not 
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not only to bear thoſe evils with patience and 
reſolution, but to meet them with chearfulneſs 
and joy. 

This he required of iti who ſhewed 
a want of courage and conſtancy upon every 
occaſion, who deſerted him, and fled ſhamefully 


from him, and were under great fear and con- 
ſternation at the firſt appearance of danger. 


But the holy Spirit ſupplied theſe defects, 
and gave them a reſolution and courage which 
aſtoniſhed their perſecutors, a conſtancy and 
patience which no repeated ſufferings could 
ſhake ; he taught them to glory in reproaches 
and afflictions, and to rejoice that they were 
found worthy to lay down their lives for the 
ſake of Chriſt. 

The Church at firſt wanted ſpiritual guides 
and goyernors who ſhould inſtru and confirm 
Chriſtians in the faith, who ſhould conyert un- 
belieyers, who ſhould have proper qualifications 
to preſide over a ſociety deſtitute of-all ſecular 
authority, deprived of the advantages which at- 
tend and ſecure human governments, diſcounte- 
nanced and oppreſſed by the civil Powers. For 


theſe ends the holy Ghoſt imparted to the Apo- 


{tles many excellent gifts. He conferred on them 
the knowledge of all neceſſary truths, and of ſome 
| futyre 
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future events; he enabled them to heal the ſick, 
to raiſe the dead, to caſt out devils, to work va- 
rious miracles. It is commonly thought that 
they had alſo a power which our Lord himſelf 
never exerciſed, a power of inflicting diſeaſes as 
corrections upon diſobedient and diflolute Chriſ- 
tians, to bring them to a better mind. They 
were alſo ſometimes enlightened ſo as to diſcern 
the hearts of men, and to know who were ſe- 
cret enemies to religion, though they outwardly 
profeſſed it. Theſe extraordinary powers were 
variouſly imparted to the diſciples ; nor were 
they confined to them, but were communicated 
by the hands of the Apoſtles in different degrees 
to other Chriſtians of that time. 

II. I proceed, ſecondly, to ſpeak of thoſe 
gifts which the holy Ghoſt imparts to all ſin- 
cere believers, to all good perſons in all ages. 

If any one ſhould ſay that there can be no 
ſuch thing as a divine afliſtance acting upon the 
human mind, becauſe men are not ſenſible of it, 
or becauſe fuch influences would deſtroy human 
liberty, he would aftirm more than he would 
be able to prove. God who made us, who is 
4 Spirit, who is ever preſent to us, in whom 
we live and move, may doubtleſs act upon our 
minds by many ways unknown and undiſcover- 

| FMT able. 
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able. He may by his holy Spirit awaken us to 
a ſenſe of our duty, may cheriſh our good dif. 
poſitions, may comfort us in affliction, may 
ſtrengthen us in difficulties, may animate us in 
dangers, without any act of compulſion. We 
cannot prove the impoſſibility of this, and there- 
fore we ought not to conclude that there can 
be no ſuch thing. 


It is frequently declared in the New Teſta- 
ment that God dwells in the Good, that Chriſt 


_ dwells in them; that the holy Ghoſt dwells in 


them ; every Chriſtian is ſaid there to have the 
Spirit; to receive the holy Ghoſt, and to be a 
diſciple of Chriſt is repreſented there as one 
and the ſame thing ; and in a word, frequent 


mention is made of the aſſiſtance of the Spirit. 


God hath given us in the Goſpel a rule for 
our actions; he hath promiſed us, upon our 
repentance and perſeverance, forgiveneſs of fins 
and eternal life. Theſe benefits Chriſt has 
acquired for us by his-ſufferings, and the truth 
of thete things is confirmed by the holy Ghoſt, 
the author of the miracles and prophecies upon 
which our religion is founded. 

By the aſſiſtance of the Spirit muſt be meant, 
either no more than theſe motives and encou- 

rages 
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ragements to piety ; or ſomething more muſt 
be underſtood, which mult be an ann hom 
our minds. 

That ſomething more is meant by the aids 
of the Spirit than the bare external motives to 
obedience, may be ſhewed, without an exami- 
nation of particular texts of Scripture, by this 
argument: 

Chriſtians ought to requeſt of God only thoſe 
things which God hath promiſed to grant. If 
God has promiſed to his ſervants nothing beſides 
remiſſion of ſins and eternal life, a Chriſtian 
| would indeed have cauſe to return daily thanks 
| to God for the revelation made to him in the 

Goſpel ; but he would have no grounds to aſk 

any thing of God relating to his ſpiritual con- 

cerns, except this, that God would accept his 
repentance and his religious endeavours, and 
make him happy in the next world. ; 

On the contrary, it is plain from the doctrine 
of the New Teſtament that a Chriſtian hath 
leave and encouragement to aſk that God 
would give him his holy Spirit, that he would 
give him religious wiſdom, that he would 
aſſiſt him to overcome temptations, and to 9 3 
ſevere in his obedience. 
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Why in particular ſhould a Chriſtian aſk of 
God, as he is directed to aſk, that he would 
give him his holy Spirit, if by that Spirit is 
meant nothing beſides the Goſpel? That is 
given him already, and once for all ; ſo that he 
might with the ſame reaſon aſk God to give 
him a body and a ſoul. 

But that we may not fall into enthuſiaſtic 
notions concerning this divine aſſiſtance, theſe 
things are to be obſerved ; firſt, that the influ. 
ence of the Spirit is only given at ſuch times 
and on ſuch occaſions as require it; ſecondly, 
that it is not diſtinguiſhable from the opera- 
tions of our own minds; thirdly, that it leaves 
us free agents, that it compells not, that it 
only inclines and aids, and that it may be re- 
" liſted; laſtly, that a life of abedience and 
righteouſneſs is a proof, and the only proof 
that the Spirit dwells in us, The fruit of the 
Spirit, ſay the Scriptures, is love, joy, peace, 
long-ſuffering, gentleneſs, goodneſs, meekneſs, 
temperance. The fruit of the Spirit is in all 
goodneſs, and righteouſneſs, and truth. In 
this method of judging there 1s no difficulty, 
and there can be no deceit. Theſe are clear 
proofs by which we may ſatisfy not only our- 
ſelves, - but others alſo, that we enjoy the 

7 aſſiſtance 
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affiſtance which God hath promiſed to his 
children ; whilſt a light within, a call from 
heaven, a ſecret voice, an extraordinary im- 
pulſe of the Spirit, and a converſation with 
him, are often the effects, not of divine favour, 
but of a weak underſtanding and a warm head; 
and ſometimes ſomething worſe, even mere 
hypocriſy and unbluſhing aſſurance. Imagi- 
nation, when it gets the better of Reaſon, is a 
dangerous guide: it is a good ſervant, but a 
bad maſter. 

Good actions, as they are performed with a 
deſign of pleaſing God, and according to the 
rules of the Goſpel, are religious actions; as 
they are the reſult of choice and reaſon, they 
are moral virtues; and as the influences of the 
holy Ghoſt contribute to produce them, they 
are in the language of the Scripture, fruits of 
the Spirit ; they are, to ſpeak in the ſame 
figure, fruits of that ſeed which God hath 
ſowed and watered, but which would have 
withered and died, if it had not fallen into 
good ground, and been received by well diſ- 
poled minds. 

The divine aſſiſtancę, or the influence of the 
Spirit, or Grace, as it is commonly called, is 
to be diſtinguiſhed and divided, as I obſerved 
before, 
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before, into the extraordinary and the ordi- 


nary. : | 

The true * difference between them ſeems to 
be this, that the extraordinary and miraculous 
operation of the Spirit is diſtinguiſhable by the 
perſon on whom it is conferred from the ope- 
ration of his own' mind, and that the ordinary 
influence of the Spirit is not thus diſtinguiſh- 
able. 

The former is communicated by a ſtrong 
impulſe, by viſions, by an outward or an in- 
ward voice, revealing ſecret things paſt, pre- 
ſent, or future, and conferring prophetic and 
miraculous powers. 

The latter is an impulſe of the moral kind, 
tending to the improvement of the ſervants of 
God. It is an act of the divine Spirit upon the 
human faculties, the chief and nobleſt of 
which is reaſon; and upon the human reaſon 


it muſt principally act, to ſtrengthen and en- 
large it. 


2 Dr. Middleton, in his Vindication of the Free Inquiry, (p. 327.) 
derides the diſtinction between the ordinary and the extraordinary 
aſſiſtance of the Spirit, as Theological Jargon, and words withont 
ſenſe; and adds, that they who uſe them ought to define the preciſe 


meaning of them. In this latter point I agrce with him, and tollov 
his advice, 
lt 
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It is poſſible indeed that the Spirit of God 
may alſo act upon the inferior faculties of man, 
that is, upon the imagination, and upon the 
paſſions, exciting hope, fear, ſorrow, joy, de- 
ſire, averſion. But then it muſt be in ſuch a 
manner as to leave the paſſions obedient and 
ſubſervient to the ſuperior principle of reaſon; 
elſe God would counteract his own purpoſe, 
which 1s to preſerve us moral and rational 
agents, to ſupport that faith which was firſt 
founded on proper evidence, and a ſerious 
conviction of the truth of Religion. The over- 
bearing impulſes, emotions and agitations, by 
which men are incited to fooliſh or unlawful 
ations, muſt needs proceed from other cauſes : 
they are the mere effects of a diſordered body 
and mind; they are the effects of Enthuſiaſm, 
which I take to be a falſe perſuaſion of the 
Enthuſiaſt that the Spirit acts upon him in a 
ſenſible manner, which he can certainly diſ- 


tinguiſh from the acts of his own ſpirit. 
That the Spirit of God acts in a ſecret 


manner upon the minds of thoſe who are fit to 


receive it, is a doctrine plainly taught in the 
* Scriptures. 
b See Ezechiel xxxvis 26. 


But 
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But it may be faid, Why ſhould men ima. 
gine that they have this divine afliſtance, if 
they cannot diſcern it by any thing that paſſeth 
in their own minds? We anſwer that it is one 
of thoſe doctrines which by the light of nature 


we could not have known. We might have 


thought it probable, but could not have proved 
the certainty of it to ourſelves or to others, 
So it reſts upon the authority of revealed Reli- 
gion. And yet, I know not how it came to 
paſs, but it ſeems to have been an opinion 
amongſt the Pagans, that the Gods put men 
upon certain actions, ſuggeſted to them certain 
thoughts, and inclined their minds in a ſecret 
manner. We find this frequently in the © oldeſt 
Pagan writer that is extant. Afterwards when 
Philoſophy was cultivated, ſome of their wiſe 
men were of opinion that there was ſuch a 
thing as a divine aflatus, or interpoſition, acting 
upon exalted and purified minds, and aſſiſting 
them in well- doing. 

I have only a few remarks to add relating to 
this ſubject. | 

1. The Apoſtles, in the exerciſe of miraculous 
powers, were not left to themſelves, to uſe them 
at their own diſcretion, according to the dic- 
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tates of mere human reaſon, or inclination and 
affection. They did not work miracles in every 
place through which they paſſed, or before 
every aſſembly to which they preached the Goſ- 
pel. We may therefore ſuppoſe that they gave 
theſe proofs of their divine miſſion at ſuch times 
only, and upon ſuch occaſions as ſeemed proper 
to the holy Spirit by whom they were guided. 

2. The holy Ghoſt imparted theſe gifts 
ſeverally, and in various degrees, to the firſt 
Chriſtians, according to his own good pleaſure, 
They were deſigned not ſo much for the be- 
nefit of thoſe who received them, as for the 
benefit and converſion of others, and to be a 
teſtimony of the truth of the Goſpel; and they 
were not conſtantly beſtowed according to the 
moral qualifications of, Chriſtians. A perſon 
in thoſe times by working miracles gave indeed 
a ſufficient proof that the holy Ghoſt afliſted 
him, but no ſure proof that the holy Ghoſt 
dwelt in him. One perſon might do wonder- 
ful works in confirmation of the Goſpel, and 
not live according to its rules: another might 
perform no miracles, and yet be a good man, 
and full of the holy. Ghoſt ; and therefore St. 
Paul prefers charity and the works of righteouſ- 
neſs to all miraculous powers. N 

Vor. IV. "x 3. The 
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3. The gifts which the Apoſtles received 
were of two ſorts: the firſt was of the miracu- 


lous kind; the ſecond was courage and con- 


ſtaney, and a mind not to be deterred by 
dangers, or ſeduced by any worldly advantages 
from preaching the Goſpel, and from obſery- 
ing its precepts. 

Theſe gifts differed in this reſpect, that the 
firſt were operations upon them as upon ſub. 
jets merely paſſive; they contributed nothing 
on their part towards them, except ſometimes 
Faith, or a truſt and behef that they had ſuch 
powers and ſuch. aſſiſtance, But it was not fo 
in the ſecond ſort. Their piety, their courage, 
and their perſeverance were acts of their own 
choice, in the performance of which they were 
indeed ſupported and affiſted in an uncommon 
manner, as they were called to great dangers 
and to extraordinary trials; but ſtill they were 
acts of choice, from which they had a natural 
power to refrain, and therefore they were vir- 
tues which God promiſed to reward with an 
exceeding and eternal weight of Glory. 

4. Laſtly ; Since the ordinary affiſtances of 
the holy Ghoſt are promiſed to the faithful in 
all ages, we find in this doctrine proper mo- 
tives to humility and to gratitude z to a ſenſe 


of 
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of our own imperfections which deprive us of 
all poſſibility of pleading any merits of our 
own; and to a ſenſe of the divine goodneſs, 
which will add ſtrength to our weakneſs, and 
ſupport us in our Chriſtian warfare. It is our 
duty therefore to pray to God that he would 
give us his Spirit; it is our duty to purify our 
hearts from evil affections and vicious habits, 
that we may be qualified to receive him; it is 
our duty to be thankful to this divine Gueſt, 
who condeſcends to be our guide, and our com- 
forter ; to be careful not to grieve and offend 


him by wicked actions, leſt he ſhould with- 


draw himſelf from us; to remember that he 
who is a pure and holy Spirit cannot dwell in 


polluted hearts, in temples that are not his 
own. | 
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Luxx xiv. 23. 


Aud the Lord ſaid unto the ſervant; Go into the 
highways and hedges, and compel them to come 
Mt, that my houſe may be filled | 


N this parable our Lord deſctibes certain 
events relating to the Goſpel, ſome things 
which then began to be accompliſhed, and ſome 
which were to be fulfilled after his reſurrec- 
tion; ſo that this, like many other of his para- 
bles, was alſo a prophecy. 
He compares the kingdom of heaven to Aa 
king making a marriage feaſt for his ſon, and 
ſending to call thoſe who were bidden. By 


theſe are meant the Jews in general, to whom 


Chriſt came, and the Goſpel was firſt preached. 
They who were bidden refuſed to come, and 


returned rude anſwers, or frivolous excuſes. 


Upon this, the Lord being angry, ſaid to his 
M 3 ſervant ; 
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ſervant; Go out into the ſtreets and lanes of 
the city, and bring in hither the poor, and the 
maimed, and the halt, and the blind. By theſe 
are meant publicans, harlots, and the lower 
and meaner ſort of the Jewiſh people; not that 
all the Jewiſh converts were ſuch, but becauſe 
the moſt confiderable perſons of that nation 
were uſually the moſt averſe from the Chriſtian 
religion. - 

But there being yet room for more gueſts, 
the Lord ſaid unto the ſervant; Go out into 
the highways and hedges, that is, go to the 
Gentiles, and compel them to come in; that 1s, 
invite them, intreat them, perſuade them, preſs 
them, be importunate with them. . 

Upon a day which is ſet apart to commemo- 
rate adoubledeliverance from Popery and Tyran- 
ny, a diſcourſe concerning the unlawfulneſs and 
great evil of perſecution cannot be unſuitable, 
It is not a matter of mere curioſity and ſpecu- 
lation; ; It is a practical point, a point of Chriſ- 
tian morality. It may give us a due ſenſe of 
the rational liberty which we enjoy, a re- 
ſolution to preſerve it, and right notions of the 
Principles and practices of a Church, which re- 
quires a blind aſſent to numberleſs abſurdities, 
and ſpares neither the body nor the ſoul of 

thoſe 
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thoſe who will not ſubmit to her nde go- 
vernment. 

There have been Chriſtians, who nn 
much weakneſs of judgment, or wickedneſs of 
heart, have found the doctrine of perſecution in 
the words of the text: Compel them to come 
in. Compel them, that is, according to their 
expoſition, Compel perſons who are in an error, 
to renounce it, and to join themſelves to the 
true Church; compel them to it by ſeverity and 
violence. This hath been and is the doctrine 
and the conſtant practice of the church of Rome, 
the unreaſonableneſs of which I propoſe to 
ſhew; obſerving firſt, that the arguments againſt 
it are ſo numerous, that the difficulty is, not to 
find out any, but to make a proper choice out 
of them, and that many Proteſtant writers have 
ſo effectually confuted the frivolous pretences 
of the Compellers, that they have in a manner 
exhauſted the ſubject, and have left little for 
the diligence or ſagacity of thoſe was come af- 
ter them. 

Compel them to come in. 

There are three ways of compelling men to 
come in, that is, of bringing perſons over to our 
communion, and to our opinion, in matters of 
religion. | 
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The firſt is, by ill uſage and perſecution, the 
unlawfulneſs of which I propoſe to ſkew, - 

The ſecond is, by perſuaſion, inſtruction, and 
conviction. 

This is allowed on all hands to be a fair 00 
honeſt procedure: this is a laudable and rational 
kind of compulſion and violence: this is the 
compulſion which is indirectly recommended in 
the text. Thus the Apoſtles preached the Goſ- 
pel, and thus they converted multitudes. 

The third way is of an ambiguous kind, 
which it, ſeems difficult to appraiſe; for it is 
neither ſo good, as to deſerve to be cried up for 
a virtue, nor yet ſo bad, as to be condemned 
for a vice. It is, overcoming men by kindneſs 
and courteſies, alluring and proſelyting them by 
favours, honours, profits, gifts, and rewards. 

Strictly ſpeaking, this is not the way to en- 
Tighten the mind, and to affiſt its inquiries af- 
ter truth ; but rather to ſeize a man on his weak 
fide, and to give him a byas and a prejudice, 
And yet it cannot be altogether and abſolutely 
condemned. Something of this kind is unavoid- 
able. Religious people will always be diſpoſed 
to favour thoſe who will come over to their 


principles; and if Chniign nations had never 
I ws 
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uſed worſe methods than theſe for converting 
unbelievers, ' heretics,” and ſehiſmatics, they 
would have had both more ſucceſs in the un- 
dertaking, and leſs blame from all ug of and 
equitable judges. n 

Now let us conſider the vile nature and the 
pernicious \ effects of perſecution. 

1. Firſt; It is not a FO oy” to make 
men good. 

If we would ſerve God i in an en man- 
ner, it is requiſite that we know the will of 
God, and that we pay him a cheerful obedience. 
When the firſt of theſe is wanting, there can 
be no religion; and when any act of religion 
is performed with reluctance and averſion, it is 
the ſervice of a beaſt, rather than of a man; it 
is only a bodily action in which the mind hath 
no ſhare. / This is acknowledged, I think, by 
all ſeas of Chriſtians, and it evidently ſhews, 
that compulſion can have no good influence. 
For what is the pretended defign and end of 
perſecution ? It is to inſtru& and to reform, to 
reclaim from error, and to give knowledge. But 
bonds and impriſonment, fines'and ſtripes, racks 
and gibbets, will not inſpire the art of reaſoning 
juſtly, they will not cauſe a doctrine or ſyſtem 
to ſeem more . or more amiable to the 


ſuffer- 
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ſuffering perſon than it appeared before he was 
puniſhed. Ill uſage may break his heart, but 
it will not open his heart, that he may under- 
ſtand the Scriptures. 

2. Perſecution will probably make men more 
wicked than they were, whilſt hay: lived in 
error unmoleſted. 

To prove this, I ſhall only take for granted, 
that men uſually love the conveniences and fear 
the evils of life ſo much, that they will conform 
outwardly to a religion which in their hearts 
they deteſt, rather than endure infamy and con- 
tempt, hunger and rags, cold and nakedneſs; 

the conſequence of which 1s, that ſuch perſons 
when they are made external proſelytes, have 
not freed themſelves from any one falſe opinion 
to which they were ſlaves before, and have con- 
trated the additional guilt of acting contrary to 
the dictates of their conſcience. Conſcience is 
a guide which-every man 1s obliged to follow. 
Conſcience 1s out of the reach of violence; op- 
preſſion will not ſubdue it; the noiſe of whips 
and chains will not filence it. A man muſt be 
convinced before he can be converted ; and till 
fuch conviction be wrought in his mind, it is 
better for him that he ſhould act ſuitably to his 
own falſe notions, than that he ſhould pay an 
unwilling 
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unwilling and inſincere obedicnce! even to the 
precepts of God. SF 4171 Lovell 

It follows not hence that evil OR 800d 
or innocent, becauſe our conſcience commands 
us to do it; for as we are obliged to act ac- 
cording to our judgment, ſo are we obliged to 
judge rightly, when we enjoy the means of 
getting information. When we uſe not thoſe 
means, we offend God by our wilful careleſſ- 
neſs and preſumptuous ignorance,” and are 
anſwerable to him for the errors and faults 
ger we might have avoided. 

. Perſecution is contrary' to the ſpirit of 
Chriſtianity The religion of our Saviour is a 
religion like its author, full of humanity, le- 
nity, and univerſal benevolence. Though he 
preached the Goſpel in vain to many perſons, 
whoſe unbelief proceeded from a'- corrupted 
heart, as himſelf declared, who knew what 
was in man, yet he neither called down fire 
from heaven to conſume them, nor ſent Legi- 
ons of Angels to dragoon them. To their ob- 
ſtinacy and malice he only oppoſed acts of 
kindneſs, and miracles, and arguments, and 
exhortations, and reproofs. He ſent forth his 
Apoſtles into the world, not to perſecute, but 
to be accent and to eſtabliſh the worſhip. 

of 


of God by ſuch methods as himſelf had em. 
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ployed. It is not to be imagined that out of 
the mouth which ſaid, Hereby ſhall all men 
know that ye are my diſciples, if ye love one 
another, could proceed an order to exerciſe all 
ſorts of cruelty upon men for their errors in 
religion. 

4. The conſequence of ſuppoſing perſecution 
to be recommended by the Goſpel, 1s that all 
ſeas of Chriſtians would have the ſame call 
to plague and deſtroy thoſe who differ from 
them. To ſay that they alone who are the 
true church would have this privilege, is a 
childiſh evaſion. All ſects of Chriſtians are the 
true Church, in their own opinion, and would 
apply ſuch a commiſſion to themſelves, as their 
right, or their duty. And thus indeed they 
have ated. The Church of Rome hath ſigna- 

liſed herſelf above all others in perſecuting. It 
were to be wiſhed that the diſgrace and guilt 
of ſuch unchriſtian doctrine and practice had 
belonged to that Church alone; but it hath at 
certain times infected other Chriſtian ſocieties; 
and to the ſhame of the human underſtanding, 
there have been. perſons, who though they had 
ſuffered perſecution themſelves, would yet needs 


perſecute others, and were not taught better 
9 things 
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things by woeful experience, which uſually 
ſoftens the moſt inhuman, and inſtructs the 
moſt ſtupid, | 

It is eaſy to imagine what would be the. 
confequence of a general perſuaſion amongſt ' 
Chriſtians, that men ought to be deſtroyed, 
if they refuſed to forſake their errors, what 
mutual hatred, cruelty, uncharitableneſs, ma- 
lice and revenge would every where abound. . 
Indeed ſuch a deplorable and ſcandalous ſtate. 
of things could not laſt long, becauſe the abſo+ 
ſute neceſſity of mutual forbearance would ap- 
= with an irreſiſtible evidence. 

It is very ſtrange that Chriſtians in theſs, 
1 ages can find the doctrine of perſecution 
ſo plainly laid down in the New Teſtament, 
when the firſt Chriſtians could ſee no ſuch 
thing there. This argument ought to be of 
ſome weight with the Compellers, who com- 
monly pretend to pay a great veneration to. 
Chriſtian Antiquity, To their ſorrow and 
ſhame, they may obſerve, that the earlier 
Chriſtian writers are profeſſed enemies to per- 
ſecution, make very ingenious and ſevere re- 
marks upon the inhuman behaviour of the 
Pagans, and reaſon moſt juſily upon the liberty 
which every man ought to enjoy of following 
| the 
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the dictates of his conſcience in matters of re- 

ligion, whilſt in all things lawful he obeys 

the Civil Magiſtrate, and is a good and uſeful 

ſubject. 8 
I deny not that the patrons of compulſion 

have in ſome ſenſe antiquity on their fide; they 


are able to prove that the doctrine of perſecu- 


tion is not very modern; and may object to 
us the examples of Chriſtian Emperors of 
former ages; and they might as well add to 
them kings of France and Spain of the two laſt 
centuries; for it is not the idle parade of great 
names, either in Church or State, that. can 
change oppreſſion into virtue. 

6. Laſtly, ſince perſecution is not a proba- 
ble way to make men good, ſince it will pro- 
bably make them worſe than they would elſe 
have been, ſince it is ſo oppoſite to the ſpirit 
of the Goſpel, and ſo terrible in its conſe- 
quences, that if it were univerſally practiſed it 
muſt end in the ſubverſion of Chriſtianity, it 
evidently follows, that if it be commanded or 
permitted in the Scriptures, the order or per- 
miſſion ſhould be contained in terms ſtrong, 
plain, expreſs, poſitive, very eaſy to be under- 
ſtoood, like the precepts which require piety, 

charity, 
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charity, and juſtice. But that is not the caſe * 
the patrons of wholeſome ſeverity uſe the 
Scriptures, as they uſe thoſe whom they under- 
take to convert; they give them the torture, and 
compel them, againſt the genius of language, 
and all rational expoſition, to come into their 
ſentiments. The words of the text are, Com- 
pel them to come in, Is it clear that theſe 
words mean, Uſe violence and puniſhments ? 
All who have any ſenſe or ſincerity muſt con- 
feſs that it is not, when they have ſeen the 
reaſons which are given againſt it, It hath 
been fully proved that in many places of Scrip- 
ture the expreſſions of compelling and of being 


_ compelled have a view to that compliance, 


which, to ſpeak in the ſame metaphor, . is ex- 
torted by intreaties, by earneſt importunity, 
by arguments, by promiſes, by other moral 
motives, and that in all languages men are ſaid 
to be forced, neceſſitated, obliged, compelled 
to do things, in a figurative ſenſe. So, to 
give a ſingle inſtance out of many, in this pa- 
rable one of thoſe who were invited, excuſes 
himſelf, and ſays; I have bought a piece of 
ground, and I muſt needs go and fee it. The 
word in the original 1s the ſame with that 


il 
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in the text; I am compelled to go and ſec 
it . „ id 

The ſcope therefore and turn of the parable 


lead us thus to explain the word, compel, It 


was an act of kindneſs, not of rigour, in the 
Lord to ſend out his ſervants to thoſe who 
could not expect ſo great a favour. He ſends 
them to bid theſe-ſtrangers to the marriage- 
feaſt, as St. Matthew hath it, to compell them, 
as St Luke more emphatically exprefles it. 
We do not read that he ſent them out armed, 
to uſe violence in caſe of refuſal, nor is that the 
way of bringing people to an entertainment. 
Had ſuch prepoſterous methods been uſed, they 
who were thus bidden might juſtly have ſaid, 
Are ye come out, as againſt thieves, with 
{words and ſtaves, to take us? 

This is not indeed the only paſſage in the 
New Teſtament, upon which Perſecutors inſiſt. 
They defend themſelves by the examples of 
our Lord driving the buyers and ſellers out of 
the temple, and throwing St. Paul to the earth, 
and of St. Peter putting to death, as they call 
it, Ananias and his wife. Theſe are their 
proofs of the expedience of perſecution, which 


a Biagio, a ſtronger word than da,’, is thus twice 
uſed by Joſephus, at the beginning of his Antiquities, 


in 
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in reality are proofs of nothing, except of the 
ignorance or diſingenuity of thoſe who uſe 


them. | 
But let us not altogether paſs over their 


more plauſible arguments. 

1. They tell us that it is good to puniſh 
men who are in error, to make them bethink 
themſelves, to put them upon an examination 
of facts and reaſons, which * N would 
not have conſidered. 

To this it is anſwered that on the contrary 
this is not a proper way to make men examine; 
for he who examines any point, particularly 
any point of religion, ought to be free from 
paſſion and prejudice. That puniſhment tends 
to byaſs the judgment, is too clear to admit a 
diſpute. | 
We may alſo obſerve that in every religious 
ſe, erring or not erring in points of faith, 
theſe three ſorts of men are to be found ; firſt, 
perſons who look upon all religion with much 
indifference, and are outwardly of that to which 
chance or cuſtom hath joined them ; ſecondly, 
perſons who are ſincere in their profeſſion, 
but have too great an affection for the things 
of this life; and thirdly, perſons who are re- 
ſolved to ſerve God according to the dictates of 

Vol. IV. N their 
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their conſcience, and to ſuffer all things rather 
than act contrary to it. Surely it will be 
allowed by the moſt prejudiced, that theſe laſt 
are the beſt, the worthieſt of the three ſorts. 
Now theſe will be the chief ſufferers, and the 
puniſhments inflicted upon them will not have 
the intended effect. | 
The firſt ſort will probably comply without 
heſitation, and be joined in external commu— 
nion with the perſecuting Church; for all 
Churches are alike to them. The ſecond ſort, 
intimidated by puniſhments, will pretend to be 
converted, and ſtill retain their errors. The 
laſt will periſh, rather than baſely diſſemble, 
and will be Confeſſors and Martyrs, in their 
own opinion at leaſt. Thus the Perſecutors 
will furniſh their Church with atheiſts and hy- 
pocrites, and deſtroy well-meaning although 
miſtaken menu. This is the honour, and theſe 
the advantages, which are to be gained by ſuch 
proceedings. | 
But let us ſuppoſe that perſecution may at 
laſt produce ſome good effect, that a ſe& may 
by that method be deſtroyed, and the diviſion 
ceaſe for the future; yet perſecution is not the 
more lawfui. We are not to do evil that good 
may come of it. Public calamities, peſtilence, 
famine, 


| \ 
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famine, and war have ſometimes made nations 

more religious than they were: it is not there- 

fore fit that a prince ſhould invade and ruin a 

wicked nation, that the inhabitants may n 
righteouſneſs. 

2. Perſecutors frequently object, that by 
permitting liberty of conſcience, encourage- 
ment is given to ſcurrility and profaneneſs. 
In this objection are induſtriouſly confound- 
ed liberty, and licentiouſneſs; erroneous opini- 
ons, and wicked practices; miſtakes which 
affect not civil ſociety, and doctrines which 
tend to its ruin. No diſcreet defenders of li- 
berty ever deſired that encouragement or im- 
punity ſhould be allowed to impudence and 
vice. 

3. Perſecutors object alfo that by ſuch in- 
dulgence hereſies are propagated to the eternal 
deſtruction of thoſe who are deluded, and that 
therefore the utmoſt rigour is true Chriſtian 
charity, and, by the puniſhment of a few, 
ſaves many from everlaſting miſery. 

One of the moſt odious and pernicious doc- 
trines of the Church of Rome is, that all who 
ſeparate themſelves from her are in a ſtate of 
damnation. A man may believe a great quan- 
tity of nonſenſe, or may fancy that he believes 
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it; he may worſhip a piece of wood, or a piece 
of bread ; he may think that the ſame body 
can. be preſent in ten thouſand places at once; 
and yet he may have humanity and pity for 
his fellow-creatures, and love his neighbour 
as himſelf: but this uncharitable notion hath 
a plain tendency to corrupt the temper, and 
to make a man more ſavage than a brute to 
all who diflent from him. Hence ariſeth 
hatred of thoſe, who are ſuppoſed to be hated 
of God; hence thoſe *tribunals of iniquity 
called Inquiſitions ; hence plots and aflaffina- 
tions ; hence violating all faith, and making 
a jeſt of all oaths, and treaties, and ſolemn 
promiſes ; hence equivocations and mental re- 
ſervations; hence the forcing away children 
from parents, and wives from huſbands, and 
any oppreſſion which tends to the bleſſed end 
of extirpating hereſy. This end ſanctifies all 
villainies; all is done out of mere compaſſion 
for the Souls of men, and piety towards God; 
a diabolical compaſſion, and a piety worſe than 
profaneneſs. 

The Papiſts who dwell amongſt us, will, if 
Jam not miſtaken, uſually diſown the doctrine 
of perſecution, when it is objected to them: 


but in all places where the Church of Rome is 
the 
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the Church eſtabliſhed, it is openly avowed; 
and if any perſons be amongſt them, who think 

other ways, as probably there are ſuch, and eſpe- 
cially of the Laity, it is not ſafe for them to fay 
ſo, in a land of Inquiſition, 

The doctrine that all who are not of the 
Church of Rome are damned, muſt needs have 
horrible effects, when it is entertained by mo- 
roſe and inſolent men, ſince it can ſpoil even a 
courteous and affable temper; as it appeared 
from the barbarous uſage which the Proteſt- 
ants in France received from their own coun- 
trymen. | 

It hath been » obſerved of us, that ſcriouffieſs 
and zeal for religion is almoſt the natural tem- 
per of the Engliſh, to which may be added a 
bent towards melancholy and fanaticiſm. This 
ſeriouſneſs is eaſily turned into oppreſſive ſeve- 
rity, when it is joined to bigotry and ſuperſti- 
tion; ſo that, if Popery were the prevailing re- 
ligion amongſt us, we may conclude that there 
would be no toleration for any thing elſe. 

But liberty of conſcience produceth many 
evils. True it is that liberty ever is and ever will 
be abuſed, and that where men are free to think 


. Tillotſon, 
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for themſelves, and to Jeelars their opinions, 
ſeducers will be buſy in making converts, and 
weak and unſtable men will be led away. But 
this is an evil for which there is no remedy, 
except the utmoſt degree of ſeverity z and this 
is a remedy worſe than the evil. It is acknow- 
ledged to be ſo by ſeveral perſons, who approve 
lower and leſs cruel ſeverities. They ſhould 
conſider that moderate puniſhments have been 
found by long experience ineffectual towards 
reformation of errors, and that diviſions cannot 
be intirely cured or prevented for the future, 
unleſs by deſtroying all the weaker party. 

They ſhould alſo conſider, that there is no- 
thing good and deſireable which is not often the 
innocent cauſe and occaſion of evil, and that 
many inconveniences muſt be borne, becauſe the 
redrefiing of them is a greater evil. 

There are for example in all nations many 
gluttons, drunkards, liars, ſlanderers, adulter- 
ers, diflolute and debauched perſons, who are 
at leaſt as bad members of ſociety as thoſe who 
err in matters of faith, Perſecutors ſeldom de- 
fire that ſuch ſhould be deſtroyed; nor are they 
to be blamed for not deſiring it. But then they 
ſhould not have two weights and two meaſures; 
they ſhould bear as much with miſtaken men, 

as 
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as they bear with men vicious and uſually ſelf- 
condemned. N f 
4. Another argument of which perſecutors make 
great uſe, is taken from the Laws which God 
gave to the Jews, by which idolaters and falſe 
prophets were to be put to death; and from the 
practice of thoſe kings of Iſrael and Judah who 
put theſe laws in execution. 

Of ſeveral anſwers which might be made to 
this, I ſhall only mention one at preſent, namely, 
that the laws of the Jews, as ſuch, are no laws 
to us. To ſhew that any of the Jewiſh laws 
are to be obſerved by us, one of theſe two things 
muſt be proved; either, firſt, that it is a law of 
nature, as, Thou ſhalt not ſteal, Thou ſhalt not 
bear falſe witneſs; or ſecondly, that our Lord 
hath enjoined the obſervation of it. Before we 
can plead a command or a permiſſion from God 
for perſecution, we mult find this doctrine either 
contained in the New Teſtament, or taught by 
reaſon. But when we conſult the one or the 
other, we meet with nothing in favour of it. 

God indeed may order that the breach of any 
of his laws be puniſhed with death. He 
who gave life, may take it away himſelf, or 
appoint another to do it. He may command 
any nation to puniſh with death uncircum- 
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_ ciſion, or the profanation of the ſabbath, or the 
worſhip of falſe Gods. He may command one 
nation to deſtroy another; but none of theſe 


things can be done without his appointment, 


Divine Wiſdom alone can authorize them, and 


not Public Wiſdom, as ſome mightily love to call 


it, which is too often Public Folly, 

Great reaſon have we to be thankful that we 
are not educated in ſuch ſtupid and inhuman 
principles, nor under the dominion of a Church, 
which hath turned religion into abſurdity and 


contradiction, and forces it upon every one 


over whom ſhe can exerciſe her tyranny, which 
inſtead of adminiſtering wholeſome food and 
ſpiritual correction, feeds with ſtones, and chaſ- 
tiſes with ſcorpions. 

We enjoy as much liberty of judgment as any 
people in the world, and much more than many 
amongſt us have deſerved; for ſo it is, that he 
who takes care to avoid thoſe groſſer crimes 
which are puniſhed by the laws of this and of 
all other civilized nations, may openly deride 
all religion, may expoſe his opinions, and him- 
ſelf to the public, and be as profane and as rude 
as he can defire. Inſtead therefore of adding 
any thing more concerning the evil of perſecu- 
tion, I chuſe to conclude this diſcourſe with a 
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few obſervations upon the contrary extremes, 
and the care with which we __ to _ 
them. 

The werds of aden, when it is ab 
owing to political maxims and felf-intereſtet> 
views, to cruelty, oppreflive pride, and the 
love of arbitrary power; when there is any 
thing of conſcience and ſincerity mixed with 
it, ariſeth from a blind and impetuous ' zeal, 
but yet a zeal for religion: the contrary fault 
to this is a coldneſs, indifference, and nn 
neſs for truth and virtue. 

The ſpirit of perſecution ſuppoſes char att 
errors ariſe from ſtubborneſs and depravity of 
heart, and ſhall be puniſhed with damnation 
the contrary exceſs eſteems faith to be of no 
importance, and morality the whole duty of 
man, 135019 en HINT 6 

The ſpirit of perſecution is a ſpirit of 
malice, hatred and detraction, let looſe upon 
all who differ in opinion; the contrary extreme 
conſiſts in converſing much and cultivating 
friendſhips with perſons of debauched princi- 
ples and practices, for the ſake of 98 or 
pleaſure. 


The 
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The ſpirit of perſecution is an inveterate 


enemy to examining matters of faith, and to 
re formation of the grofleſt abuſes : oppoſite to 
this is the ſpirit of contradiction, and the love 
of novelty and ſingularity, with which whoſo- 
ever is ſmitten, is ever framing new ſyſtems of 


religion and morality, and not able to conceal 


any of his awkward inventions. | 
Happy and wiſe is he who can keep at a pro- 
per diſtance from both extremes. He eſteems 
the Goſpel to be the greateſt bleſſing which 
God hath conferred upon us ; he carefully en- 
deavours to underſtand and to practiſe it, and 
to recommend it to others. Ads of civility 
and humanity - he exerciſeth towards all, but 
avoids the ſociety of thoſe, who in their con- 
verſation and behaviour ſhew a diſregard to 
God, to truth, to probity, and to religion, 
His faith depends not upon human authority, 
faſhion, and cuſtom ; he reaſons and judges 
and determines for himſelf, but never forgets 
the reſpect due to civil ſociety, or hates thoſe 
who differ from him. 
This ſeems to be the middle way between 
{uperſtition and licentiouſneſs, the way to lve 
in 
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jn peace and reputation, to do no harm and to 
do good to mankind. | 

Of all moral qualities the moſt valuable is 
piety ; the next to it is prudence ; and they 
muſt be joined together; for piety without pru- 
dence becomes enthuſiaſm and bigotry, and 


prudence without piety ſinks into Enaviſh 
craft, 
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MaTTyH. Xi. 39. 


An evil and adulttrons generation feln the 4 


Sign, and there ſhall no Sign be given to it, but 
the Sign of the prophet Fonas. 


PON the perverſe and unreaſonable re- 
queſt of the Phariſees to Chriſt, that he 
would ſhew them a ſign from heaven, our 
Lord replied that they ſhould indeed have one 
remarkable ſign given to them, a ſign ſufficient 
to convince them of his divine miſſion, though 
not one of their own chuſing, even the ſign of 
the prophet Jonas. The meaning of which ; 
is, that as the prophetic office of Jonas was 
confirmed to the Ninivites by his miraculous 
deliverance on the third day from the belly of 
the fiſh;: ſo the divine authority of Chriſt 
ſhould be confirmed to the Jews oy ef reſur- | 
rection on the third day. 


To 
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Io this it may be objected that Chriſt was 
not ſuch a ſign to the Jews, as Jonas was to 
the Ninivites, becauſe Jonas appeared publicly, 
and propheſied in their ſtreets; but Chriſt 
ſhewed himſelf only to a few, to his own dif- 
ciples. 

This objection I Nope to conſider, and to 
remove, by ſhewing that Chriſt gave as much, 
and indeed far more evidence to the Jews of 
his reſurrection, than Jonah could poſſibly 
give to the Ninivites of his wonderful deli- 
Verance. 

After this I ſhall conſider ſome of the reaſons 
for which Chriſt ſhewed not himſelf openly to 
all the people. 

But firſt it will be proper to give ſome ac- 
count of the hiſtory of Jonas, to which our 
Lord alludes, and which will add light and 
ſtrength to our following arguments. 

The prophet Jonas was commanded by the 
Spirit of the Lord to go to Niniveh, and to 
propheſy againſt it for its great wickedneſs, and 
to threaten it with utter deſtruction. 

Niniveh was the capital of Aflyria, a great 
city, remote from the ſea, lying on the eaſt of 
Judza, and about fix hundred miles from it, 
which was a land- journey. 
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The country of Iſrael and Judah lay ex- 
tended not far from the coaſt of the Mediterra- | 
nean Ses. 

Jonah roſe up, to flee from the preſence of | 
the Lord. Why he was unwilling to go, is 
not clearly mentioned in the very ſhort book 
which bears his name. But many probable 
reaſons for it appear. 

Jonas knew indeed for a certainty that the 
Spirit of God was upon him, and that he had 
a prophetic .crrand ; but God had not promiſed 
him any extraordinary and miraculous power 
by which he might prove his miſſion to others, 
nor given him any expreſs aſſurance of his pro- 
tection. Therefore he was unwilling to go, 
ſtranger as he was, to a city great, power- 
ful, rich, inſolent, and wicked. He * feared 
that the inhabitants would treat him as a diſ- 
turber of the public peace ; at the beſt, as an 
enthuſiaſt and a man diſordered in his ſenſes ; 
and would perhaps throw him into priſon, 
He had before him the examples of prophets, 
who had been perſecuted, impriſoned, ſlain by 
wicked Princes of Iſrael; and he had no reaſon 
to hope for better uſage at Niniveh. 


* Atioa; dn Grüber, ſays Joſephus. - 
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He was apprehenſive alſo that poſſibly, 
_ after all, his (prophecy would not be accom- 
pliſhed, that God would perhaps ſpare the 
city, and that he then ſhould be'puniſhed-as a 
falſe prophet, or at leaſt, that he ſhould be ex- 
poſed to ſcorn, infamy,' and diſgrace. Jonas 
intimates that he had been moved by ſome 
fears of this kind, when he afterwards expoſtu- 
lates with God, and ſays, I pray thee, O Lord, 
was not this my ſaying, when I was yet in my 
country ? Therefore I fled before unto Tarſhiſh: 
for I knew that thou art a gracious God, and 
merciful, flow to anger, and of great kind- 
neſs, and repenteſt thee of the evil. 

God was pleaſed to put his faith thus to the 
trial; and his faith was weak. Swayed by 
theſe, or ſome motives like theſe, he fled 
from the face of the Lord. It may ſeem ſtrange 
to us that a Prophet ſhould imagine that he 
could conceal himſelf from omniſcience, or go 
beyond the reach of omnipotence. But pro- 
bably he ſuppoſed and hoped that the prophetic 
impulſe would not exert itſelf out of the land 
of Iſrael, and that if he could but uy from 
thence, he ſhould be at reſt. 

The Prophets had their weakneſſes and faults, 
like other men; and wanted ſometimes to be 


excuſed 


excuſed from performing the dangerous and 


painful office to which they were appointed. 
Jeremiah was in that condition, and * com- 


plained heavily; O Lord, thou art ſtronger - 


than I-—-I am in derifion daily. Then faid I. 
I will not make mention of God, nor ſpeak 
any more in his name. But his word was in 
my heart as a burning fife, ſhut up in my 
bones, and I was weary with forbearing, and I 
could not ſtay. 

Jonas therefore, to be releaſed from his pro- 
phetic commiſſion, went down to Joppa, a 
celebrated ſea-port in the . neighbourhood of 
Judæa, and entered into a ſhip which was 
going to trade at © Tarſhiſh, or Spain. His 
orders were to take a long journey by land to 
the eaſt; and he on the contrary took a long 

rage by ſea to the welt. 

A violent tempeſt aroſe, and Jonas, who 
knew thar it was a divine judgment upon him, 
was flung into the ſea at his own requeſt, and 
ſwallowed up by a great fiſh, which caſt him 
on the third day upon the ſhore alive and unhurt. 
What ſhore it was the Scripture ſays not: per- 


haps it was at Joppa, where he took ſhip. 
e Chap. xx. . 
© Probably, Hipania Baætica. 
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To inquire what kind of fiſh it was, and in 
what manner Jonas could be preſerved, ſeems 
to be a vain attempt. Who can account in a 
natural way for an event contrary to the ordi- 
nary courſe of nature? A miracle it was in all 
reſpects, but not beyond the power of God, 
who by himſelf or by the miniſtry of an Angel, 
could both make the ſea-monſter fit to contain 
the man, and preſerve the man alſo in a ſitu- 
ation, wherein without the divine interpoſition 
he muſt ſoon have periſhed. 

Now Jonas had received a juſt correction for 
his diſobedience, and a ſignal inſtance of God's 
mercy, and deferred no longer to perform his 
office, He had likewiſe, what he before want- 
ed, proper credentials of his miſſion; for doubt- 
leſs the fame of his puniſhment and of his de- 
liverance flew before him, and reached N iniveh, 


ere he could arrive at it. 
This is not a 4 looſe conjecture, but the 


| moſt probable reaſon that can be aſſigned 


for the dutiful and humble behaviour of the 
people of that city; for as ſoon as he deli - 
vered his dreadful meſſage, that in a certain 


4 Irenzus iii. 22. ſays that Jonas converted the Nintvites, con- 


territos ab eo fino, quod fattum erat circa Fonam, 
number 
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number of days Niniveh ſhould be deſtroyed, 
all the inhabitants covered themſelves. with 
ſackcloth, and faſted and prayed, and cried to 
God, hoping that he would forgive them, as 
he had forgiven his prophet Jonas; and God 
had pity on them, and deſtroyed them not. 

At this Jonas was highly diſpleaſed. His 
grief and his anger on this occaſion were moſt 
unreaſonable ; for his reputation was ſuffici- 
ently ſecured by the things which had befallen 
him; every one accounted him a man ſent 
from God, and he was ſafe from inſult and ill- 
uſage. So that he ought to have rejoiced at 
the repentance and deliverance of ſo many 
thouſands. If the Ninivites had thought that 
the ſentence of God was irreverſible, they 
would have given themſelves up to deſpair ; 


e The Hebtew, Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion have; 
Yet forty days, and Niniveh ſhall be overthrown ; the Septuagint, Tei; 
1aiea, three days; Joſephus, wil ixiyor wav xgovor, after a very ſhort 
time; Juſtin Martyr, forty-three days, Dial. p. 366, 367. where ſee 
Thirlby. Phy 

Whether Niniveh was deſtroyed after as many years as were the 
days denounced by Jonas, we cannot ſay. We have not chronologi- 
cal evidence ſufficient to direct us: but that a day oſten ſtands for a 
year in prophetic language, is certain. See Ezech. iv. 4. Vitringa, 
in Iſai. ii. p. 216, Joſ. Mede p. 598. 720. More, p. 119. 

Grotius on Revel. ii. 10. ſays that a day is never put for a year in 
the Prophets. He is much miſtaken. 
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and if they hoped that amendment and ſuppli- 
cations might prevail, they could not hate the 
prophet, or ſlight him, or uſe him ill, becauſe 
the event had ſhewed his threats to be condi- 
tional. Therefore God gave him a rebuke for 
his froward behaviour, but a rebuke far more 
gentle than his peeviſh and * humour 
deſerved. 

From the hiſtory of Jonas it appears that the 
threatning denounced againſt Niniveh was con- 
ditional, that there was a tacit exception in 
caſe of repentance, that the Ninivites did re- 
pent and humble themſelves, and that there- 
fore the ſentence was reverſed, or rather ſuſ- 
pended : for the Ninivites, as we may juſtly 
ſuppoſe, when the alarm was over, and the 
danger paſt in all appearance, did in proceſs of 
time relapſe into their old iniquities, and then 
followed the divine judgments; for we learn 
from ſacred and profane hiſtory that the Medes 
and Baby lonians utterly deſtroyed , that great 
and ancient city, and ſo verified the prophecies 
of Jonas, Nahum, and Zephaniah againſt it. 

I now proceed to ſhew that Chriſt gave as 
much, and indeed more evidence to the Jews 
of his reſurrection, than Jonas could poſſibly 

give 


/ 
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give to the Ninivites of his wonderful deli- 
verance. 

Jonas indeed FIRED himſelf openly to the 
Ninivites, and propheſied in their city, but he 
wrought no miracles there; and if we conſider 
what hath been ſaid concerning the ſituation of 
N iniveh, and its diſtance from the ſea, we ſhall 
find no reaſon to ſuppoſe that any of the Nini- 
vites were eye-witneſles of that which had be- 
fallen him; they heard the report of it per- 
haps from ſome who had ſeen part of it, per- 
haps from ſome who had converſed with thoſe 
who ſaw it, and upon this evidence they be- 
lieved. | | 
Let us now compare with this the proofs 
which Chriſt gave to the Jews of his reſur- 
rection. 

Nothing can be conceived more public and 
undeniably evident than his crucifixion, death, 
and burial. On the third day, in which he 
had declared that he would riſe again, his 
Sepulchre was found empty, and the body was 
gone. Not long after, his diſciples came forth * 
in public, and declared that Chriſt was riſen 

from the dead, that he had converſed with 
them forty days, and that in their ſight he 
aſcended into heaven. This St, Peter teſtified 


O 3 to 
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to the Jews, in his firſt diſcourſe to them, and 
the truth of this he confirmed to them by the 
beſt of arguments. To convince you, ſays he, 
that Chriſt is aſcended into heaven, he hath 
ſhed forth this which ye now ſee and hear; he 
hath enabled us to ſpeak languages which we 
never had an opportunity of learning, and to 
diſcourſe upon religious ſubjects in a manner 
ſurpaſſing our education and our abilities. This 
was proof enough ; but to this he adds another 
equally ſtrong and perſuaſive : If you, ſays he, 
will acknowledge along with us this Jeſus for 
your Lord and Maſter, you alſo ſhall imme- 
diately receive ſome of theſe gifts and powers 
which you ſee conferred upon us. Greater 
certainty than this God himſelf cannot give; 
and ſurely man ought not to require. 

Well therefore might our Lord ſay ; The 
men of Niniveh ſhall riſe in judgement with 
this generation, and condemn it ; becauſe they 
repented at the preaching of Jonas, and behold, 
f more than Jonas is here, More 1s done, and 
ſhall be done by me, to call this ſtubborn peo- 
ple to repentance, and to convince them of my 
authority, than was done by Jonas to the Ni- 


nivites, 
TAG; 
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But ſtill it may be ſaid, Why did not Chriſt 
ſhew himſelf openly to all the people, particu- 
larly to his enemies, to his accuſers, and mur- 
derers, to confound or to convince them? I 
anſwer : 
ox Chriſt did not ſhew himſelf to all the 
Jews, becauſe it was not neceſſary for their con- 
verſion, becauſe the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt 
upon the Apoſtles, and the miracles wrought 
by them at Jeruſalem were ſufficient proofs of 
his reſurrection. And as there was no reaſon 
why Chriſt ſhould ſhew himſelf to the Jews 
for their ſatisfaction; ſo neither was it neceflary 
for our ſatisfaction who live in theſe later ages. 
The evidence which we have of it would not 
have been the greater ; for there were ſo many 
thouſands of Jews andGentiles converted within 
forty years after Chriſt's aſcenſion, that if the 
unbelieving Jews had been converted and added 
to the number, the increaſe of the evidence 
ariſing from thence would have been next to 
nothing. 
2. Chriſt did not ſhew himſelf to the unbe- 
lieving Jews, becauſe they were upon all, ac- 


g Itis the objection of Celſus, to which Origen gives anſwers 
different boom thoſe which I have uſed, See p. 98. Contr. Cel; 
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counts unworthy of ſuch favour; they could 
not reaſonably expect it from him, towards 
whom they had ſhewed ſo much ingratitude, 
Jpite, malice, and cruelty; and deſerved not to 
have their curioſity and their ſtubborneſs ſo far 
gratified, 
Add to this, that in proofs of religious truths, 
when perſons are not contented with that which 
is ſufficient in the opinion of fair inquirers, but 
deſire ſtill ſomething more, this ſomething more 
is never to be fixed, but varies and increaſes ac- 
cording to the extravagant fancies of perverſe 
men. If our Lord ought to have ſhewed him- 
ſelf to all the Jews of his own times, he ſhould 
for the ſame reaſon have ſhewed himſelf to the 
Gentiles; and ſo to all men, to the end of the 
world, to convert ſome, to ſatisfy and confirm 
others, and to recall others from a wicked life; 
and thus faith would be no longer what it is, 
and what 1t ought to be. 

3. If Chriſt had appeared openly in the pre- 
| ſence of his enemies, and aſcended into heaven 
before their eyes, it is not certain that this 
would have reduced them to ſilence, and have 
put a ſtop to their objections. They who had 
{aid that he was poſſeſſed of the Devil, and 


wrou ght 
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wrought his beneficent miracles by the aſſiſtance 
of the Devil, might have ſaid, on this occa- 
ſion, that an evil ſpirit had taken his body out 
of the grave, and h entered into it, and carried 
it about Jeruſalem for ſome days, to make the 


people believe his reſurrection, and then had 
conveyed it through the air to ſome unknown 


place, 

4. If Chriſt had appeared to the unbelieving 
Jews, there is no juſt reaſon to conclude that 
they would have heartily and ſincerely embra- 
ced the Goſpel. If Chriſt had given them the 
ſame proofs which he gave to his Apoſtles, poſ- 
ſibly they would have believed his reſurrection: 


but to believe that Chriſt was riſen, and to be- 
come his fervants, and obey his precepts, were 


two different things; the firſt did not imply the 
ſecond, nor 1s there ſufficient cauſe to think 
that ſuch conviction would have made them 
honeſter men. 

We find that in the days of Chriſt and of his 
Apoſtles, there were perſons who ſaw the mira- 
cles which were wrought in confirmation of the 


h The Devil performed ſuch a thing at the command of Cornel. 
Agrippa. So the Jeſuit Delrio aſſures us, Dig. Magic. L. II. 
Qu. 29. Sect. I. and, for ought I know, he inight be fool enough 
o delieve it. | 


Goſpel, 
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| Goſpel, and who acknowledged in their hearts 


that they were divine works, and yet either did 
not openly profeſs it, or apoſtatized from it, 


and oppoſed it, after they had profeſſed it; that 


ſome forſook the Goſpel, to eſcape perſecution, 


and others from worſe and baſer motives. They 


who fell away through fear were leſs guilty ; 
for fear is an imperious paſſion, and drives men 
to do things which they deteſt, and for which 
they are afterwards very ſorry ; but they who 
were ſeduced by their vices, were ſinners of 


whoſe amendment there was little or no hope. 


St. Peter denied his Maſter, but it was through 
fear, and by ſurpriſe, and therefore he obtained 
pardon, and returned to his obedience: If he had 
denied him for thirty pieces of ſilver, he would 
have been quite loſt to God and to goodneſs. 
Let us ſuppoſe, the unbelieving Jews to have 
been of this wicked temper; let us ſuppoſe that 
by converſing with Chriſt after his reſurrection, 
they had been fully convinced of it, and that 


they had either concealed their faith, or had 


joined themſelves to the Chriſtian Church only 
for a time, and then had rejected the Goſpel; 
if they had thus behaved themſelves, it mult be 


acknowledged that ſuch proſelytes would have 


been of no ſervice to our religion, and that 


Chriſt 


g 
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Chriſt would have ſhewed himſelf to them to no 
purpoſe. © * 


There is room to ſuſpect that the chief per - | 


ſons amongſt the Jews, who oppoſed the Apoſ- 
tles at their firſt preaching, did believe that 
Chriſt was riſen, or thought that it might be 
true, or at leaſt were not fully perſuaded that it 
was falſe; there is room, I ſay, to ſuſpe this, 
from their compact with the ſoldiers, from the 
fooliſh and inconſiſtent ſtory which they raiſed, 
that the Diſciples had ſtolen his body, and from 
their lenity towards ſome of thoſe diſciples, 
whom they puniſhed with leſs rigour than 
might have been expected. 

Perhaps it will be ſaid; If they believed the 


reſurrection of Chriſt, they could not have been 


ſo wicked and perverſe; they would have been 


afraid of offending him, leſt he ſhould — | 


them. 


But hiſtory, Geer and Pagan, ancient and 


modern, will afford us examples of men, 
who have done many wicked things againſt 
conviction and conſcience, and who have from 
time to time been plagued with apprehenſions 
that they ſhould ſuffer for their iniquities in 
this world or in the next, or in both. Beſides, 
as the miracles. of Chriſt had all been of the 
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gentle and merciful kind, the Jews were the leſs 
alarmed with a fear of his indignation. _ 


It is eaſy to imagine how the Jews might 


have been brought to embrace the Goſpel by a 
few miracles of ſeverity, For example; If the 
Apoſtles after Chriſt's reſurrection had threat. 
ened the Jews that if they did not · immediately 
acknowledge him, God would deal with them as 
he had dealt withthe ÆAgyptians of old, and their 
firſt- born ſhould all die in one night, and if this 
had come to paſs, they who ſurvived would 
have made no delay to profeſs themſelves Chriſ- 
tians. But the divine Providence did not think 
fit thus to compel men to come in, and to 
frighten them into Chriſtianity, To a ſufficient 
evidence is joined thoſe gentle means of perſua- 
ſion which permitted faith to be an act of choice, 
and the reſult of a ſound judgment, a tractable 
temper, and a virtuous diſpoſition. 

5. If Chriſt had ſhewed himſelf to all the 
nation, and to all the ſtrangers in Judæa, and 
thereby had converted both Jews and Romans, 
and if the Chriſtian religion had been thus 
eſtabliſhed ſuddenly and without oppoſition, it 
is certain that we in theſe ages ſhould not have 
had ſo good proofs of the truth of our religion 
as we now have. Many objections might have 
a been 
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been made to a religion embraced by the pow- 
ers of this world, propagated under their pro- 
tection and authority, eſtabliſhed by thoſe whom 
it was not ſafe to diſoblige, and attended with 
honour and profit. But the ſpeedy and exten- 
ive progreſs of the Goſpel, though it was op- 
poſed by the great and learned, and the hard- 
ſhips which its firſt profeſſors endured with ſo 
much meekneſs and courage; and their perſe- 
verance in a faith which at that time was not 
conſiſtent with their temporal intereſts, theſe 
are perpetual teſtimonies of the truth of our 
religion. | | 
6. But laſtly, if Chriſt had appeared public- 
ly, and converſed for forty days with the Jewiſh 
nation, there 1s reaſon to ſuppoſe that it would 
have been a hindrance to the propagation of the 
Goſpel. | 
The Jews were then in ſubjection to the 
Romans, they did about that time expect the 
Meſſias, they imagined and hoped that the Meſ- 
las would be a temporal prince, who ſhould de- 
liver them from the oppreflive dominion of the 
Gentiles and make them a powerful and a glori- 
ous nation. Accordingly, many impoſtors aroſe 
amongſt them, from the time of that Herod in 
whoſe reign Chriſt was born, to the deſtruction 
| | of 
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of Jeruſalem, who ſtirred up the people to in- 
ſurrections, and who with their deluded follow. 
ers ſuffered what they well deſerved. We read 
in the New Teſtament, that when the multi. 
tudes ſaw the wonders which Chriſt wrought, 
particularly his feeding of thouſands miracu- 
louſly, they preſently thought to ſet him up 
for their king, ſuppoſing that they ſhould eaſily 
ſubdue their oppreflors and enemies under ſuch 
a leader. Upon this, Chriſt withdrew himſelf 
from them, and during the whole courſe of his 


miniſtry took a particular care to give no of- 


fence to the magiſtrate. His meek and blame- 
leſs behaviour ſeems to have been acknowledged 
by the Romans; for when the Jews accuſed him 
to Pilate of making himſelf a king in oppoſition 
to Cæſar, and of ſtirring up the people to a re- 
volt, Pilate was ſenſible that it was a calumny, 
and openly declared him innocent. 

Hence it may be ſuppoſed that if Chriſt had 
ſhewed himſelf to all the nation, after his reſur- 
rection, the multitude would have received him 
as the Meſſias, as their king, and would have 
riſen againſt the Romans; and the enſuing wats 
would have been laid to the charge of the Chrif- 
tian religioa, which upon that account mult 


have become odious to the Romans, and have 
been 
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been rel by. them in all their domi- 
nions. 

Theſe are ill effects, which FFP not have 
been prevented, unleſs many miracles had been 
wrought for that very purpoſe, and conſequently 
ſuch aſtoniſhing and overbearing evidence of the 
truth of the Goſpel had been given to the world 
as none beſides madmen could reſiſt; which, 
as we before obſerved, "IR the nature of 
faith. 

In a much better manner did our r religion 
make its firſt public appearance. Chriſt after his 
reſurrection, ſhewed himſelf to a ſufficient num- 
ber of witneſſes; after he had converſed with 
them forty days, he ſent. them to preach the 
Goſpel, and aſcended into heaven. Concerning 


Chriſt, they taught that he was the Lawgiver, 


the Teacher, and the Saviour, and would be the 
Judge of mankind ; that he was a king alſo, but 
that his kingdom was of a ſpiritual nature, not 
of this world, and that obedience to his laws was 
perfectly confiſtent with obedience to the higher 
Powers here on earth; ſo that no Prince had 
any thing to fear from the Chriſtian religion, 
which diminiſhed none of his rights. Nor did 
it leflen the rights of ſubjects, as is weakly or 
diſhoneſtly affirmed by ſome vile flatterers, who 

| have 
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have endeavoured to eſtabliſh ſyſtems of paſſive 
obedience and non-reſiſtance, of tyranny and 
{lavery, from St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Romans, 
The Jews behaved themſelves towards the Apo- 
ſtles, as they had behaved towards Chriſt, ever 
accuſing them to the Gentiles as peſtilent fel. 
lows, movers of ſedition, and enemies to Cæſar; 
but the Roman magiſtrates ſaw that it was a 
falſe and malicious accuſation, and looked upon 
the Apoſtles and their followers as upon a new 
ſect amongſt the Jews, differing from their coun- 
trymen in matters purely ſpeculative and reli- 
gious, who being quiet ſubjects deſerved to en- 

joy the ſame liberty which at that time was 
granted to the Jews. This appears from the 
behaviour of Lyſias, and Felix, and Feſtus, and 
Gallio, to St. Paul, related in the Acts of the 
Apoſtles; where we alto find that the Apoſtle, 
when he had appealed to Cæſar, and was ſent to 
Rome, continued there two years, preaching the 
Goſpel to all who would hear it, no man for- 
bidding him. Thus the Chriſtian religion in its 
beginnings met with no great oppoſition from 
the Romans; the perſecutions which its profeſ- 
ſors then underwent, aroſe chiefly from the 
Jews. 
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Left 7 ſhould be exalted above meaſure through 
be abundance. of the revelations, there . was 
given to me a thorn 1 in the Halb, the _mgſenger 


ene buffet me. © og 
T. paul met with great _ dts oppo⸗ 
8 ſition in bis miniſtry from Pagans ; and from 
unconyerted Jews, but he experienced a more 
vexatious contradiction from half brethren and 
falſe brethren, . from Jews converted indeed to 
Chriſtianity. but yet ſtubbornly attached to 
their old prejudices, and abſurdly tenacious of ; 
their. expiring. rites and. ceremonies, _ Theſe 
men made it their buſineſs to leflen and de- 
fame him, and to render his preaching un- 
ſucceſsful, and to draw away his diſciples from 
bim, repreſenting him as an enemy to the 
Jews, a deſpiſer of the Law of Moſes, a com- 
panion, a friend and a patron of the Gentiles, 
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an upſtart and an intruder into the number of 
the Apoſtles. St Paul therefore found himſelf 
often under the unavoidable and the hard ne- 
ceſſity of acting what he calls the part of a 
fool, that is, of commending and extolling 
himſelf, and of proving that he was beyond all 
compariſon ſuperior to theſe injudicious or en- 
vious men, and as a teacher, not inferior to 
any A poſtle, how eminent ſoever, not to Peter, 
the firſt in dignity, not to John, the beloved 
diſcipte of Jeſus-Chriſt. = 
His arguments in ſupport of his own ſacred 

office and authority are ſet forth with that 
ſtrength and vivacity which were natural to 
him, with that juſt indignation which ſo baſe 
an oppoſition would excite in a man conſcious 
that he deſerved no ſuch treatment, with that 
ſecurity and ſuperiority which attend a diſpu- 
tant who knows his proofs to be clear and un- 
anſwerable, and with the vehemence and zeal 
of a teacher of truth who is afraid left his diſ- 
ciples ſhould be ſeduced, and his pious endea- 
vours defeated. 
Hie obſerves that he was miraculoufly CON- 

verted, and called by Jeſus Chriſt appearing to 
him; that he was inſtructed in the Chriſtian 


religion, and appointed to teach 1 it, not by men, 
I: . but 


. F 
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bur by the Lord Jeſus Chriſt himſelf; that he 
had as many ſpiritual gifts conferred upon him, 
that he had wrought as many miratles/as any 
Apoſtle ; that in his miniſtry he had been as 
diligent as others, and indeed more diligent, 
had converted more perſons, had founded more 
Churches, had endured mofe labours, and had 
undergone more afflitions and greater ſuffera 
ings than any of Chriſt% diſciples 3 that he had 
likewiſe ſet a remarkable and uncommon ex- 
ample of ſelf-denial and diſintereſtedneſs, in 
not receiving even a maintenance from ſeve 
of thoſe whom he taught, and that at differen 
times he had laboured with his on hands to 
get his bread. To this he adds that he had 
been favoured with viſions and revelations, that 
he had been taken up, once into Paradiſe, — 
another time into the third heaven. 

Theſe extraordinary deſerts on his ſide, and 
theſe extraordinary favours and privileges ſo 
largely conferred upon him, were in one reſpect 
dangerous temptations, and ſuch as might in- 
ſenſibly lead the wiſeſt and the humbleſt man 
upon earth into the confines at leaſt of pfide 
and vanity, and now and then ſuggeſt a con- 
ceited reflection upon his own eminence and 
ſuperiority, eſpecially when he was provelics 
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to it by ill uſage, by ſlights and cenſures, and 
compelled to compare himſelf with his oppoſers. 
Therefore to all theſe favours beſtowed upon 
our great Apoſtle, God was pleaſed to add 
another, namely affliction and diſcipline; for he 
chaſteneth him whom he loveth, and ſcourgeth 
every ſon whom he receiveth. This chaſtiſe- 
ment is called by St. Paul, A thorn in the fleſh, 
and it was intended to remind him of his weak- 
neſs, and to preſerve him from arrogance; and 
the moral ſenſe of it was, Be not high-minded, 
but fear. Th ; 
+: Left I ſhould be exalted above meaſure; 
that is, leſt I ſhould think too well of myſelf, 
and fancy that T had a right to God's favours, 
and imagine that I ſurpaſſed others as much in 
moral accompliſhments and in goodneſs, as J 
do in ſpiritual gifts, in viſions and revelations; 
in the ſucceſs which hath attended my miniſtry, 
and in the numbers which I have brought into 
the Church of Chriſt ; leſt I ſhould be thus 
puffed up, there was given to me a thorn in the 
fleſh. | 4: $5.5/2 14 W 
Tais thorn in the fleſh muſt have bcen, 
in general, ſomething that had its ſeat in 


f a Some of theſe remarks are taken from a Diſcourſe of Biſhop Bull 
on the ſame text. 


the 
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the body, ſomething that was * and 
painful. 

But it could * .bo che * afifcs 2nd "ry 
oppoſition of wicked men, and the afflictions 
and the perſecutions which he endured, like 
other Chriſtians. This, he knew, was then 
the lot and the portion of all the ſeryants of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and from this he would not have 
expected or prayed ſo earneſtly to be releaſed. 
It muſt have been ſome. grievance more per- 
ſonal and particular. 

What was it then? I anſwer, It could not 
have been any vicious defire; a thing which 
ſhould not even have been mentioned, if ſome 
injudicious perſons had not adopted this * abſurd 
notion. When St. Paul recommends conti- 
nence and chaſtity to the Corinthians, he ſays, 
I with that all Chriſtians-were like, myſelf, in 
that reſpect. It is not to be ſuppoſed that God 
ſhould ſend ſuch temptations upon him, or 
that thts aged, ſober, chaſte, diſtreſſed, and la- 
borious Apoſtle ſhould have been expoſed to 


o And yet, as abſurd as it is, ſome may perhaps chute to retain 
it, as affording a fort of excuſe for themſelves when they yield to 
the ſame inclinations which they impute to the Apoſtle. I mean 
thoſe perſons who extol faith and depreciate morality, and whoſe re- 

| ligion often dwells in the brain, and deſcends not infra zonam. 
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them, or that he ſhould call it an infirmity, 
a name much too civil for it, as he afterwards 
calls it, or that he ſhould eyen glory and boaſt 
of it, as he declares that he would. Nor 
indeed could it be a proper remedy to cure him 
of pride; for one ſin doth not uſually expell 
another, any more than Satan caſts out Satan, 
or if it doth, it leaves the ſinner as it found him, 
in the condition of an inſolvent debtor, who 
borrows from one creditor to pay another. 
Some underſtand it to be Original Sin ; and 
it 15 matter of aſtoniſhment that any man 
ſhould ever haye ſo underſtood it. The thorn, 
in ſome ſenſe, was given of God, as it ſeems; 
but God is the author of no bad gift. The 
thorn was given to St. Paul in particular ; but 
original fin, if it belongs to any of us, belongs 
to all of us. If by original fin be meant, the 
ſin of Adam imputed to all his poſterity, and 
making them guilty in the ſight of God, it be- 
longs to no one, it is a dream and a falſe inter- 
pretation of Scripture: if by original ſin be 


meant the imperfections and the defects of 


human nature, and the mortality which Adam 
brought upon himſelf and upon his poſte- 
rity, this indeed is true, but it hath no more 
to do with St. Paul's thorn in the fleſh, 
than 
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than with his , from Jeruſalem to 
Damaſcus. 

As it plainly could be noting of the lewd 
and immoral kind, it muſt have been ſome- 
thing of a © bodily defect and diſeaſe, which 
he laboured under, and. which made him ap- 
pear mean and deſpicable in the eyes of thoſe 
who judge of another merely from his outſide, 
from his manner, his addreſs, and his appear- 


' ance, 


The ancient - Chriſtian writers, who lived 
neareſt to the time of the Apoſtle, conſtantly 
underſtood it ſo, and might probably have 
learned it from a tradition preſerved in thoſe 
places where St. Paul had preached the Goſpel. 
But what chiefly confirms it is that the Apoſtle 
himſelf ſeems to explain it ſo in other paſſages 
of his Epiſtles. He ſays to his diſciples the 
Galatians, Ye know that through infirmity in 


© Erafinus is againſt us, and delivers his ſentiments in a very 


poſitive manner : 


Nec enim audiendos arbitror, qui non minus indocte quam 
impudenter ſolent illud objicere; Virtus in infirmitate perficitur ; 
SOMNIANTES Paulum gravi capitis dolori fuiſſe obnoxium, cum ilk 
infirmitatem, vel animi tentationem, vel quod vero propius eſt, im- 
proborum hominum moleſtam inſectationem appellet. Atque idem 


ile Paulus, inter Apoſtolicas dotes donum curationis recenſuit,” 
De Laude Medicinæ. 
It is not we who nod and dream; but bonus FOND Eraſmus. 
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the fleſh I preached the Goſpel unto you at the 


firſt, And my temptation which was in my 


Meth you deſpiſed not, nor rejected, but re- 


ceived me as an Angel of God, even as Jeſus 


Chriſt. The thorn in the fleſh, and the temp- 
tation in the fleſh, mean the ſame thing. 


Again he ſays to the Corinthians, that one 
of the objections which his adverſaries uſed to 
make to him was this, His bodily preſence is 
weak, and his ſpeech is contemptible. Again 
he ſays, We are weak and ye are ſtrong, and I 
was with you in weakneſs. £3.48 
Laying theſe things together, we may collect 
that this Apoſtle had an infirm conſtitution, a 


bodily diſorder, an ill ſtate of health, which 
might at certain times affect his ſpeech and his 


delivery, ſo that there was ſomething in his 


whole appearance that tended to depreſs him, 


and to make him leſs venerable. 

This thorn in the fleſh is called A meſſenger 
of Satan ; the' meaning of which ſeems to be 
that God, who hath Spirits good and evil at 
his command, and fulfills his purpoſes by both, 


when he thinks fit, gave liberty to Satan to 


afflict St. Paul. We find that in thoſe days 
the Apoſtles had, amongſt other extraordinary 
gifts, a power of delivering wicked Chriſtians 
ER Re ES to 
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= upon chem. to cure an of beg iti. 
tual diſeaſes, hen milder methods were ineffec- 
tual; and it is St. Paul who hath occaſionally 
made mention of this correction, and who him- 
ſelf, as an Apoſtle, inflicted it ſometimes upon 
the diſobedient. The ſame method God 
thought proper to follow in chaſtizing this 
great Apoſtle, not by way of puniſhment, for 
he had not incurred it by his behaviour, but 
by way of prevention, and becauſe he was in 
danger of being tempted to ſpiritual pride. 

For this, ſays the Apeſtle, I beſought the 
Lord thrice. He muſt have been very uneaſy 
upon this account, and have laboured under 
ſome grieyance that lay heavy upon him, ſince 
he prayed ſo earneſtly for relief. 

In all. probability it was not the pain that he 
felt, or any contempt or cenſure which his con- 
dition might draw upon him from wicked or 
raſh and injudicious men, that thus affected 
him. He was too wile and prudent, too good 
and too patient to have been ſo much moved 
by ſuch trials. The true reaſon of his ſorrow 
and anxiety ſeems to have been a fear leſt the 
cauſe of religion, which he had ſo much at 
heart, ſhould ſuffer by it, leſt his infirmities 


ſhould 
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ſhould obſtruct his preaching of the Goſpel, and 
render him leſs able to do good, and leſs preva- 
lent in his endeavours to convert and ſave others, 
He knew that there is a great deal in the out- 
ward appearance, the perſon, the countenance, 
the voice, the manner, and the addreſs, to be- 
ſpeak the favour, the attention, and the reſpect 
of the populace and of the public. 

For this, fays he, I beſought the Lord 
thrice. 

If it be aſked, who is meant by the Lord ? it 
ſeems moſt probable from the context, that it 
was not God the Father, but * Jeſus Chriſt. 

For the Lord anſwered St. Paul, and ſpake 
to him ; but God the Father never thus appear- 
ed and manifeſted himſelf in this manner. All 
the viſible or audible manifeſtations of God, 
of which mention is made in the Scriptures of 
the Old Teſtament, ſeem to have been appear- 
ances of the Word or the Son of God, acting 
and ſpeaking in his Father's name; as after the 
incarnation he acted and ſpake in his own per- 
fon ; as when he appeared to St. Stephen, to 
St. Paul, and to other Saints and Diſciples. In 


« SchliCtingius, and other Socinians, allow that this is a prayer 
directed to Jeſus Chriſt, 


e this 
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this the ancient Chriſtians and moſt of the: 
moderns are agreed. | 

Secondly, according to the common mito of 3 
the New Teſtament, the word Ged means the 
Father, and the word Lord means Jeſus Chriſt. 

Thirdly, the Lord ſaid to St. Paul, My grace 
is ſufficient for thee. This word grace is alſo 
commonly uſed of Chriſt ; the grace of Chriſt, 
and the loye of God, and the communion of the 
Spirit. 

Fourthly, The Lord here promiſeth to St. 

Paul his grace and his ſtrength; and therefore 
the Apoſtle immediately adds, I will glory in 
my infirmities, that the power of Chriſt * 
reſt upon me. 
Chriſt ſhewed himſelf to St. paul. when he 
converted him, and appeared to him afterwards 
at other times, and upon other occaſions; and 
we may ſuppoſe that he did ſo now. 

St. Paul being under much uneaſineſs on ac- 


count of this thorn in the fleſh, and remember- 
ing that Chriſt himſelf before his ſufferings 


Except thoſe who admit not the pre-exiſtence of Chriſt, as the 
Word or the Son of God. But they who are not influenced by this 
hypotheſis will find no cans to reject this very old and probable opi- 


mon, 


prayed 
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prayed earneſtly to his Father three times that 
the cup might paſs from him, followed the ex- 
ample, and beſought Jeſus Chriſt with great 
earneſtneſs three times that he might be reliev- 
ed from this diſorder. 

Our Saviour then ſpake to his Apoſtle, and 
gave him this kind anſwer, My grace is ſuffi- 
cient for thee; for my ſtrength is made perfect 
in weakneſs, Be patient and.contented ; it is 
enough that I love thee, that I am always with 
thee, to aſſiſt thee in the performance of thy 
office and miniſtry. Thy weakneſs and infir- 
mities ſhall not hinder thee from being a ſuc- 
ceſsful preacher of the Goſpel ; and then theſe 
very imperfections will ſhew forth my power, 
and; prove to the world that by the moſt incom- 
petent and unpromiſing means and inſtruments 
I am able to bring about the good of my Church, 
and the eſtabliſhment of my Kingdom. 

St. Paul, upon receiving this anſwer, not 
only humbly acquieſced in his Lord's determi— 
nation, but declares that it was matter of 10y 
to him, and that he would thenceforward glory 
in his infirmities, ſince they were not only not 
detrimental, but ſerviceable to Chriſtianity, and 
tended to the good of the Church, and to the 
edification of his brethren, 


Tt 
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It ſeems probable that this bodily infirmity 
of St. Paul was upon ſome extraordinary occa- 
ſions ſuſpended and removed for a time; as 
when he pleaded his cauſe before Princes and 
Roman Governors, by whom he was favour- 
ably heard; and when with Barnabas he diſ- 
courſed to the Pagans of Lyſtra, who took them 
to be Gods in an human form, and him to be 
Mercury, the God of eloquen ce. 
Indeed, when we conſider the FPS of 
St. Paul, together with his innumerable toils 
and ſufferings, we cannot account it leſs than a 
miracle that he was able for ſo long a time to 
do what he did, and to bear what he under- 
went; ſo that his bodily weakneſs, - inſtead of 
being an objection to his character, afforded a 
proof to all who knew him that he muſt have 
been ſupported by a Wan mne in an extra- 
ordinary manner. Fl 

The moral reflections od practical 4 110 
ling from this ſubject are various; and I can 
only juſt review them, and touch upon them. 

1. We ſee the very dangerous nature of pride; 
to which the beſt, of priſons are obnoxious; 


f Longinus, in a a Fragmeat among — on reckons Paul of 
Tarſus, - 
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fince ſuch a man as St. Paul ſtood in need of 
ſome corrective to humble him, to check and 
to damp any conceited thought that might 
ariſe in his mind from reflecting upon his great 
labours and ſervices, his high ſtation in the 
Church, and the extraordinary gifts which he 
had received. This chaſtening and this bodily 


weakneſs had its due effect upon him; and one 


cannot but admire that ſober and wiſe modera- 
tion, and that ſingular diſcretion, when he talks 
of himſelf. He repreſents his own exemplary 
conduct, his unblameable and diſintereſted be- 
haviour amongſt his converts, when he would 
animate them to follow his example; but then 
he aſeribes it to the grace of God and the Spirit 
of God working with him, and helping his in- 
firmities. He magnifies his Apoſtolical pow- 
ers, when he was under a neceſſity of exerting 
his authority to repreſs the inſolence of his 
adverſaries, and to drive falſe teachers out of his 
flock ; but at the fame time he humbles him- 
ſelf by frequent acknowledgments of the crime 
which he had committed before his converſion, 
in perſecuting the Church of Chriſt. On this 
account he places himſelf amongſt the greateſt 
ſinners, only pleading his ignorance at that 
time, not as a ſufficient excuſe, but as an exte- 

nuation 
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uation of his fault, for the ſake of which he 
ſelf ' as an encouragement to penitent ſinners. 
Thus he makes uſe of his paſt tranſgreſſions, 
of his ſpiritual gifts, of his religious behaviour, 
of his bodily infirmities, of his afflictions and 
perſecutions, his labours and his induſtry, to 
comfort, to inſtruct, 0 * to warn, * 
reform others. "4 

If we have not ſo many itte Wy graces as 
St. Paul had, and ſo by reaſon of our imper- 
ſections are not in ſo much danger of conceit 
and vanity as he might be, yet from imaginary 
accompliſhments real pride will often ſpring up, 
and we have not the Apoſtle's goodneſs and diſ- 
cretion, to enable us ta repel ſuch temptations 
We ſhould therefore beware of every kind of 
pride, and like him keep it in ſubjection by a 
ſerious and frequent conſideration of our many 
defects. Motives and inducements to humility 
we can never want, if we deal fairly and honeſt- 
ly with ourſelves, and ern our ane with 
rn 5 

2. We ſee from "OY 6d Sins mary oth 
places in the New Teſtament, that the Apoftles 


had not the power of working miracles at theit 
own 3 but had ſome particular impulſe 
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fince ſuch a man as St. Paul ſtood in need of 
ſome corrective to humble him, to check and 


to damp any conceited thought that might 


ariſe in his mind from reflecting upon his great 
labours and ſervices, his high ſtation in the 
Church, and the extraordinary gifts which he 
had received. This chaſtening and this bodily 


weakneſs had its due effect upon him; and one 


cannot but admire that ſober and wiſe modera- 
tion, and that ſingular diſeretion, when he talks 
of himſelf. He repreſents his own exemplary 
conduct, his unblameable and diſintereſted be- 
haviour amongſt his converts, when he'would 
animate them to follow his example; but then 
he aſeribes it to the grace of God and the Spirit 
of God working with him, and helping his in- 
firmities. He magnifies his Apoſtolical pow- 
ers, when he was under a neceſſity of exerting 
his authority to repreſs the inſolence of his 
adverſaries, and to drive falſe teachers out of his 
flock ; but at the fame time he humbles him- 
ſelf by frequent acknowledgments of the crime 
which he had committed before his converſion, 
in perſecuting the Church of Chriſt. On this 
account he places himſelf amongſt the greateſt 
ſinners, only pleading his ignorance at that 
time, not as a ſufficient excuſe, but as an exte- 

nuation 
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nuation of his fault, for the ſake of which he 
obtained mercy ; and then he propoſeth him- 
ſelf as an encouragement to penitent ſinners. 
Thus he makes uſe of his paſt tranſgreſſions, 
of his ſpiritual gifts, of his religious behaviour, 
of his bodily infirmities, of his afflictions and 
perſecutions, his labours and his induſtry, to 
comfort, to inſtruct, to YO to epo _ to 
reform others. | 

If we have not ſo many gifts 20 bes as 
St. Paul had, and ſo by reaſon of our imper- 
ſections are not in ſo much danger of conceit 
and vanity as he might be, yet from imaginary 
accompliſhments real pride will often ſpring up, 
and we have not the Apoſtle's goodneſs and diſ- 
cretion, to enable us ta repel ſuch temptations. 
We ſhould therefore beware of every kind of 
pride, and like him keep it in ſubjection by a 
ſerious and frequent conſideration of our many 
defects. Motives and inducements to humility 
we can never want, if we deal fairly and honeſt - 
ly with ourſelves, and men our pe with 
our duty. 

2. We ſee Auen Gas awd Hrs wary 8 
places n the New Teſtament, that the Apoſtles 
had not the power of working miracles at theit 
own — but had ſome particular impulſe 
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of the holy Spirit directing them when and how 
this gift ſhould be exerciſed. For St. P aul could 
not cure himſelf of this bodily diſeaſe, nor could 
he give his beloved diſciple Timothy a better 
ſtate of health, nor relieve ſome of his friends 
when they were ſick. If then even in the 
Apoſtolical days miracles were not daily laviſh- 
ed, but performed moderately, and ſparingly, 
and with a kind of ſober frugality, we have great 
reaſon to fuſpect that wanton and endleſs profu- 
ſion of miracles-pretended to have been wrought 
in following ages, often in a moſt fantaſtical 
manner, and to no good end that we can diſ- 
cern, and often for bad ends and baſe purpoſes. 

3. We all defire temporal peace and happi- 
neſs, and would willingly ſhun every thing that 
gives us uncaſineſs and pain; and theſe deſires - 
are natural and not ſinful. ,, St. Paul alſo ear- 
neſtly wiſhed to be delivered from his infirmi- 
ties, and to have more health and ſtrength. and 
vigour of body. But from his example we may 
learn to regulate theſe deſires, and not to expect 
that things will fall out juſt as we could with. 
We may pray to God, as he did, either to ob- 
tain a preſent good, or to be delivered from a 
preſent evil; but ſuch prayers muſt always be 


conditional, and the condition muſt be either 
To... | exprefled 
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expreſſed or underſtood, if it ſhall ſeem good 
to God. Perhaps it will not ſeem good to 
him, and then we muſt not think ourſelves 
hardly and unkindly uſed, nor imagine that 
our requeſts' are unſucceſsful, merely becauſe 
they are not granted. If God ſhould not de- 
liver us from temporal evil, yet if he intends 
it for our benefit, if he gives us ſtrength to 
ſupport it, if he beſtows upon us other bleſſ- 
ings to counterbalance it, and if he will in 
due time, reward our faith and reſignation, 
our ſubmiſſive temper and humble acqui- 
eſcence, we are infinite gainers _ the 
whole. 

Confider the caſe of St. Paul. He under- 
went ſomething that was very grievous, no 
doubt, ſince he begged three times with re- 
peated importunity to be relieved. For when 
he was ſcourged, and caſt into priſon, and 
fettered, and beaten, and ſtoned, and ſhip- 
wrecked, and driven from place to place, and 
deprived even of the neceſſaries of life, he en- 
dured it all with intrepidity and reſolution, and 
never once deſired to be exempted from ſuch 
ſevere trials. When it was revealed to him, 
or when he plainly foreſaw that he ſhould ſoon 
Vol. IV. Go ſiuffer 
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ſuffer martyrdom, he ſpeaks to his diſciples, not 
only with calm compoſure,. but with pleaſure 
and exultation, that he ſhould leave this world, 
and go to his Lord and Maſter. But this thorn 
in the fleſh, this bodily diſorder grieved him 
much, and yet he was not relieved from it, 
and in all probability he carried it with him to 
the grave, afflicted, and yet acquieſcing, as 
well he might, in the will of his Lord. Sup- 
poſe we were exactly in his caſe, and were to 
receive the ſame anſwer from Jeſus Chriſt, and 
he ſhould ſay to one of us, Be ſatisfied with 
this, that I am thy friend and protector, that I 
love thee, and will always take care of thee; 
certainly ſuch an anſwer would be worth all 
the health, all the ſtrength, all the reſpeQ, 
and all the worldly proſperity that any man 
even. enjoyed. 

4. This leads me, laſtly, to obſerve that in 
the preſent ſtate of things, a mixture of tempo- 
ral good and evil is beſt for us upon the whole. 
An uninterrupted flow of proſperity, as it is 
hardly poſſible in the nature of things, ſo it is 
not expedient for ſtrangers and ſojourners here 
below, who want ſome motives to remind 


them of the end for which they are deſigned, 
and 
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and of the home to which they are repairing, 
and to keep them from trifling and dallying 
with their great concerns, and from making 
every frivolous and fading object the object of 
their affections. 
A Pagan Moraliſt hath repreſented the 
folly of an attachment to this world almoſt 
as ſtrongly as a Chriſtian could expreſs 
it. Thou art a paflenger, ſays he, and thy 
| ſhip hath put into an harbour for a few 
hours. The tide and the wind ſerves, and 
the pilot calls thee to depart; and thou art 
amuſing thyſelf, and gathering ſhells and 
pebbles upon the ſhore, till they ſet fail 
wirhout thee. | 

So is every Chriſtian, who being upon his 
voyage to an happy eternity, delays and loiters, 
and thinks and acts as if he were to dwell 
here for ever. 

An infirm habit of body, and a frequent 
return of fickneſs is reckoned, and 1s de- 
ſervedly reckoned amongſt temporal calami- 
ties; and yet it 1s not without ſome alle- 
viations and advantages, which may teach us 
to be reſigned under it, if it prove our lot and 
portion, 
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It often keeps perſons out of the way and 
the reach of many temptations ; as on the 
contrary, health and ſtrength, and a flow of 
ſpirits lead them to gaiety and diſſipation, to 
everlaſting amuſements and diverſions, and 
ſometimes to worſe things, to miſchievous 
undertakings and vicious actions. 

It teaches compaſſion and charity to- 
wards the unhappy and miſerable; as on the 
contrary, they who are ſtrangers to pain and 
ſorrow are ſeldom diſpoſed to pity it much in 
others. e 

It is uſually joined to ſeriouſneſs and con- 
templation, to thinking and reaſoning; and 
thus the capacity is enlarged and the under- 
ftanding improved, and though the body be 
weak, the mind is active; and it is obvious 
to obſerve that the moſt ſickly are not the leaſt 
ingenious. | 

It makes the world leſs cngaging and 
leſs dear, and thereby teaches - and enables 
to live more prudently, and to depart more 
willingly. 

Chriſtians are directed to pray to God for 
all things, and to return thanks to him for 
all things, becauſe if they endeavour to ſerve 
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God conſtantly and faithfully, nothing very 
diſaſtrous ſhall befall them, but whether in 
proſperity or in adverſity, or, which is more 
common, in a mixture and viciſſitude of both, 
all things ſhall, by the divine bleſſing and 
appointment, work together for their advant- 
age. 
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TlIrus iii. 2. 


To Speak evil of no nan. * 


WH ERE are ſeveral reaſons for which 
Chriſtians ought to be exhorted to refrain 
from evil- ſpeaking. 

Firſt, it is not only a mean and ſhameful, but 
a pernicious fault; it produces much harm in 
ſociety, and is a cauſe why many live hateful 
and hating one another, and die in the ſame 
unfriendly diſpoſition. 

Secondly, it is a common and wide-ſpread 
fault, and few, very few are entirely free from 
it. It is not confined. to wicked and profane 
perſons; it is to be found in ſome meaſure even 
in thoſe who have their virtues, their good and 
uſeful and amiable qualities and accompliſh- 
ments, who live ſoberly and honeſtly, who are 
juſt and true in their dealings, who love their 
friends and are active to ſerve and oblige them, 


Te” who 
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who are not heals tothe poor, who have 
a ſenſe of religion, and worſhip od both in 
public and in private. 

Thirdly, they wha are addicted to it; either 
ſeldom reflect upon its odious nature, or are not 
ſenſible when and how often they thus offend, 
or have ſeyeral plauſible though vain excuſes tg 
Juſtify themſelves. 

Upon all theſe accounts therefore it is neceſ- 
ſary that it ſhould be ſet in a true light, and 
have its ſhare of rebuke amongſt other ſins from 
which we are commanded in Scripture ta abſtain 
ourſelves, and to diſſuade others. 

Evil-ſpeaking conſiſts in ſpreading reports to 
the diſadvantage of our neighbour ; and of this 
fault there are three diſtin& kinds or degrees. 

The worſt kind of it is to ſpread lies of our 
own invention concerning others, 

The next is to report things to their diſad- 
vantage, of the truth of which we are not ſuffi- 
ciently aſſured. | 

The loweſt degree is to ſay of them that evil 
which we know to be true. 

There is no accaſion to prove and expoſe the 
folly and diſhoneſty of the two former kinds. 
It would be loſing time and words, I ſhall 


therefore chiefly diſcourſe of the latter, and 
| ſhew 
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ſhew how. blameable even this is for the moſt 
part. I ſay, how blameable it is for the moſt 
part, becauſe we ſhould not condemn it in the 
groſs, and without diſtinction. To ſpeak what 
we know concerning the faults of others is one 
of thoſe acts which by a change of circumſtan- 
ces becomes lawful or unlawful, and therefore 
we ſhould firſt examine and conſider in what 
caſes it may be allowable. 5 | 
They who are forwardly and impertinently 

buſy in detecting ſmaller offences for the ſake 
of lugre, undertake a diſreputable office, and 
receive part of their juſt reward in the contempt 
and abomination which is uſually. beſtowed 
upon them. But where the common good and 
the wiſe laws of ſociety abſolutely require it, 
it is allowable, indeed it is a duty to make 
known the crimes of others which we can 
prove. Pity, and gratitude, and friendſhip, and 
every affection ſhould give place to the love 
which we owe to virtue and to our country. It 
muſt be confeſſed that to one who has any ge- 
neroſity and good nature, - few things can be 
more diſagreeable than to be an informer or ag- 
cuſer; but there may be caſes in which it muſt 
be undergone. The Law of God expreſsly 
commanded the Jews to diſcover any perſon, 

even 
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even a brother, a friend or a wife, who ſhould 
attempt to ſeduce others to idolatry, which in 
that government was high treaſon; the laws of 
our country, and of all countries, upon ſome 
very great ocaſions require a like behaviour; 
and indeed charity itſelf forbids us to conceal 
What cannot be kept ſecret, without grievous 
injury to the public, But this is a duty which 
we are ſeldom called __ and compelled to 
practiſe. 

The Roman Law ſays; Let no one be forced 
againſt his will to aceuſe or proſecute; which 
for the moſt part is reaſonable, though liable to 
exceptions, 

Under the general rule, that we may ſpeak of 
the faults of others when the common intereſt 
demands it, are contained theſe particular caſes; 

If we are injured in our reputation, it is law- 
ful for us to clear our character, though we do 
it by caſting infamy upon him who has defamed 
us. We are no where commanded to love our 
neighbour more than ourſelves ; and it is much 
better in all reſpects that a ſlanderer ſhould by 
our detection of him be expoſed, than that we 
by his calumnies ſhould be miſrepreſented. 


« Invitus agere vel accuſare nemo cogatur, ſays Diocle ſian, Cod, 
L. III. Tz, VII. 


So, 
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So, if we be wronged, not only in our repu- 
tation by ſlander, but in any other manner af- 
fecting our fortunes and our welfare, to diſco- 
cover thoſe injuries and complain of them, that 
we may obtain our right, and be ſecured from 
ſuch ill uſage for the future, or that the offend- 
ing perſon may be brought to a ſenſe of his ſin, 
and to a better mind, can be no fault, if it be 
done with due temper and with moderation. 

And if in the defence of our own good name, 


of our own property, we may proceed thus far in 


proclaiming the faults of others, we may do as 
much for our neighbour, when he ſuffers in like 
manner, becauſe it is our duty to love him as 
durſel ves. 


This regard which we owe to mankind will 
alſo juſtify us in ſpeaking of the obvious faults 


of others, when by it we may preſerve any per- 
ſon from great evil and miſchief. If one be in 


danger of falling into bad company, and by 


their inſtigation and example into wickedneſs 
and ruin, to mention to him the vices of thoſe 
whom he ought to ſhun, can be no fault, or 

breach of charity. | 
We may alſo obſerve that there are offences 
committed daily in the world ſo notorious and 
ſcandalous, that they can neither be concealed 
nor 
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nor excuſed. To be afraid to mention ſuch of. 
fences in common diſcourſe, would be to lay 
too rigid and ſerupulous a reſtraint en our 
tongue. | 0" 
And again, as young petſons- are more> aff 
ted by examples than by precepts, if a parent or 
maſter, diſſuading a youth from this or that 
vice, ſhould point out to him ſoine perſon im- 
pudently barefaced in the practice of it, and 
ſhew him the bad conſequences of ſuch a be- 
haviour, this would not properly be called evil. 
ſpeaking. 
Theſe are particular al in which to 6 ay 
what we certainly know concerning the faults 
of others 1s either a duty, -or no crime. And 
to theſe, more, perhaps might be added. It is 
in this as in ſome other actions; a change of 
circumſtances alters the nature of it, and makes 
it good, or evil, or indifferent; and theſe cir- 
cumſtances are ſometimes ſuch, that it is no 
eaſy matter to fix the exact bounds between 
right and wrong, But to this general rule we 
ought to keep, namely, to be very cautious and 
reſerved in ſpeaking even the ill of others which 


1 


* —= Inſvevit pater optimus hoc me 
Ut fugerem exemplis vitiorum quæque notando. 


Cum me hortaretur, parce, &c. Horat, Serm. I. jv. 10 Fo 


See Lyle on Education, & 82. 94. 
| | we 
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we know to be true, and to abſtain from it, 
unleſs we can ſhew a juſt cauſe ; and that for 
| ſeveral: reaſons, which I ſhall now {et before 
you. 161 29 

1. We'ſhould not be too brd to pablim | 
the faults of others, becauſe it is no ſufficient 
excuſe for us, that what we ſay is true, and that 
they againſt whom we ſpeak deſerve ſuch uſage. 
This excuſe ſeems to be the ſtrong-hold of the 
better and more moderate ſort of evil-ſpeakers, 
who think that they do nothing amiſs, when 
they can prove what they affirm, and when the 
perſon whom they cenſure 1s really worthy of 
correction. They conſider not that they aſſume 
an undue power, and that they have not a ge- 
neral and unlimited right to ſpeak againſt evil- 
doers, and to deliver them up to ſhame and in- 
famy. If every one ſhould take this liberty, 
the ill effects would ſoon be viſible, and the 
offender would often ſuffer more than is fit, 
his character being thus expoſed to the rabble, 
to be worried at their diſcretion. Reſentments, 
retaliations, grudges, and quarrels would una- 
voidably enſue, and human ſociety would be 
what ſome have imagined of a ſtate of nature, a 
ſtate of war, and a trial of ſkill who ſhould be 
beſt able to plague and expoſe his neighbour. 

By 
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: By publiſhing the faults of others, they not. 


only judge but puniſh. Now let us ſuppoſe that the 
perſon puniſhed deſerves all this, yet how have 
they deſerved ſo ill of themſelves, that they 
muſt needs adminiſter the correction? Let of. 
fenders puniſh offenders, ſince it will always be 
ſo. Let it be left to tale- bearers, to buſy bo- 
dies, to the ſpiteful, the envious, and the mali- 
cious : they will do it ſufficiently, 
Aud here one cannot well omit the mention 
of a fault, nearly related to evil-{peaking, but 
more pernicious, and that 1s evil-writing, 
or Satir, in which the defects, weakneſſes, indiſ- 
cretions, follies and vices, not of corrupted hu- 
man nature, but of particular perſons 1s expoſed 
to public view. If theſe writers can ſay for them- 
ſelves that they keep exactly to truth, yet they 
exerciſe an authority to which they have no le- 
gal and juſt claim. But they ſeldom have even 
that excuſe to plead ; they often beſtow their 
cenſures as intereſt, partiality, ignorance, ſpleen, 
and prejudice direct, and are uſually the moſt 


malicious revilers of ſome, and the moſt ſordid 


flatterers of others. Thus a perſon ſhall pre- 
ſume to paſs ſentence upon his neighbours repu- 
tation, who is not fit to open the cauſe, and ſhall 

ſet 
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ſet himſelf up for a Judge, who has not the quali- 
fications requiſite even for an ordinary Evidence. 

And of this tribe of men the moſt odious are 
thoſe, who ſhoot their arrows from the dark, 
who wear a maſk, not out of modeſty, but of 
fear and ſelf- preſervation, who themſelves write 
without a name, and abuſe innocent perſons by 
name; a crime which deſerves other correction 
than words. | * 

J will not ſay that every thing which may 
be called Satir is unlawful, or lay ſo hard a re- 
ſtraint upon poets, and indeed upon Divines 
too; for Sermons againſt Vice, Error, Folly, 
and Fanaticiſm, may perhaps be thought to fall 
under that denomination. Fables and Parables 
are a ſpecies of Satir, and an uſeful way of 
correcting mankind, and conveying good in- 
ſtruction. Characters of pride, conceit, folly, 
avarice, impudence, &c. may be preſented to 
public view, and perhaps they may be drawn 
from the life; but when the Original is not 
pointed out, no one is obliged to take it upon 
himſelf, or ſhould pretend to be offended. + 
2. Another argument againſt cenſoriouſneſs 
is contained in this plain precept of the Goſpel; 
Whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do unto 
you, do ye ſo unto them. 

_ Every 
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Evety perſon has his defects, and yet loves 
himſelf notwithſtanding his imperfections. He 
takes it ill of thoſe who deride or expoſe his 
faults, and he thinks h imſelf obliged to thoſe 
who excuſe or defend him. He calls the 
former his enemies, and the latter his friends. 
Thus nature acts within us, and reaſon adds, 
that we ought to be ſuch h others as we 
wiſh them to be towards us. 
Charity in men, like mercy in God, 5 is a 
perfection which we admire and eſteem, eſpe- 
cially when we ſtand much in need of it; then 


he to whom much hath been forgi ven, will 
ufually love much. One part of Charity con- 


ſiſts in paſſing over and covering tranſgreſſions, 


when it may be done without injury to others, 


and the divine mercy diſplays itſelf in the pro- 


miſe which God hath made that he will blot 
out tranſgreſſions, and remember them no 
more, if we amend, and in particular if we 


deal with men as we deſire that he ſhould deal 
with us. As we hope therefore at the great 


day of accounts to have the follies and failings 
of bur life pardoned, and not expoſed to our 
ſhame ad confuſion before that ſolemn” aflem- 
bly of m men 1 and Angels, ive muſt take care not 
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to id none m—_ and to ere 
what is done amiſs. by. others. 

3. We ſhould- not accuſtom eine to 
diſcourſe about the faults of our neighbour, | 
becauſe it may betray us by degrees into a worſe 
kind of evil ſpeaking. From ſaying every thing 
to his diſadvantage that we can prove to be 
true, from omitting no opportunity to indulge 
this humour, when we can plead ſome excuſe 
for it, we.ſhall perhaps proceed to tell what we 
learn by uncertain hearſays, and thence to 
make large additions of out own. invention, 
which is the height of ſlander and calumny. 
By much ſpeaking upon uſeful ſubjects we learn 
the art of diſcourſing with fluency and juſtneſs; 
and by much talking in the cenſorious way, 
we learn the art, ſuch as it is, of evil ſpeaking; 
with this difference, that the latter is by far 
the eaſier to bo acquired, our irregular paſſions 
greatly aſſiſting us, and ſmall pains and abili- 
ties being requiſite to get any bad habit. 

4. We ſhould not be forward to expoſe the 
faults. of others, becauſe by ſo doing we may 
bring upon them a puniſhment too heavy for 
the. offence. Our words we account to be 
mere ſounds, which can do little or no hurt, 
and yet be. they very ſwords ; they are often 
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Every perſon has his defects, and yet loves 
himſelf notwithſtanding his imperfections. He 
takes it ill of thoſe who deride or expoſe his 
faults, and he thinks h imſelf obliged to thoſe 
who excuſe or defend him. - He calls the 
former his enemies, and the latter his friends. 
Thus nature acts within us, and reafon adds, 
that we ought to be ſuch towards others as we 
wiſh them to be towards us. 

Charity in men, like mercy in God, is 2 
perfection which we admire and eſteem, eſpe- 
cially when we ſtand much in need of it; then 
he to whom much hath been forgi ven, will 
ufually love much. One part of Charity con- 
ſiſts in paſſing over and covering tranſgreſſions, 
when it may be done without injury to others, 
and the divine mercy diſplays itſelf in the pro- 
miſe which God hath made that he will blot 
out tranſgreſſions, and remember them no 
more, if we amend, and in particular if we 
deal with men as we deſire that he ſhould deal 
with us. As we hope therefore at the great 
day of accounts to have the follies and failings 
of our life pardoned, and not expoſed to our 
ſhame” and confuſion before that ſolemn aflem- 


bly of men 1 and Angels, we muſt take care not 
"i | e 
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to be extreme ourſelves to mark and to expoſe 
what is done amiſs by others. 

We ſhould- not accuſtom ou urſelves to 
ee about the faults of our neighbour, 
becauſe it may betray us by degrees into a worſe 
kind of evil ſpeaking. From ſaying every thing 
to his diſadvantage that we can prove to be 
true, from omitting no opportunity to indulge 
this humour, when we can plead ſome excuſe 
for it, we.ſhall perhaps proceed to tell what we 
learn by. uncertain hearſays, and thence to 
make large additions of our own invention, 
which is the height of ſlander and calumny. 
By much ſpeaking upon uſeful ſubjects we learn 
the art of diſcourſing with fluency and juſtneſs; 
and by much talking in the cenſorious way, 
we learn the art, ſuch as it is, of evil ſpeaking; 
with this difference, that the latter is by far 
the eaſier to be acquixed, our irregular paſſions 
greatly aſſiſting vs, and ſmall pains and abili- 
ties being requiſite to get any bad habit. 

4. We ſhould not be forward to expoſe the 
faults. of others, becauſe by ſo doing we may 
bring upon them a puniſhment too heavy for 
the . offence. Our words we account to be 
mere ſounds, which can do little or no hurt, 
and yet be they very ſwords; they are often 
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moſt pernicious inſtruments of lfchleff and 


inflit wounds never to he heated.” By fpread- 


ing about one ſingle fault of another we may 
perhaps raiſe him up irreconcileable enemies, 
we may leflen very much the peace of his 
mind, his reputation, his fortunes, and the wel. 
fare of an innocent family who depend upon 
him; and thus may we contribute to bring him 


into inconveniences and troubles which bear 
no proportion to his folly and which he may 


no more deſerve to ſuffer than we ourſelves. 
F. We ſhould be cautious how we cenſure 

G becauſe we may mi frepreſent them, and 

vet ſay nothing of them that is not true. Men 


have their bad and their good qualities, and in 


forming a judgment of them as much regard 
at leaſt ſhould be had to the good as to the bad 
ones. By expofing all that is faulty! im a man, 
and ſuppreſſing all that is 'commendable, we 
may make him appear far Worſe than he is, 
and transform an Wr e 9 mortal ind a de- 
teſtable ereatu re.. t fern e ut 

A perſon hath committed a fault, and we 
publiſh it. Perhaps he las been fenfible of it, 
has repented and is amended, ” God hath for- 
given it; and ſhall not men ceaſe to throw it 


in his face? They © ought ; but very often they 
do 


jy 
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do not. God pardons a tranſꝑreſſion, when a 
new courſe of life follows it, and there is joy 
in heaven at the happy change; but here be- 
low, one folly ſhall live upon the tongues and 
in the memories of men an unreaſonable length 
of time, and not be expiated by the moſt ex- 
emplary behaviour, and an honourable ſeries 
of virtugus actions ſo that in this, to our un- 
ſpeakable happineſs, the thoughts of God are 


not ouf thoughts, nor his ways our ways. 


6. Again; To diſcloſe the faults and indiſ- 
cretions of others is often very pernicious to 
ſociety, raiſes infinite variances amongſt men, 


and tends to deſtroy the lender remains of love 


and charity which ſubſiſt in the Chriſtian world. 
By this ill-natured loquaciouſneſs the peace of 
families, of neighbourhoods, and of cities is 
diſturbed, and ſtrife and hatred take place 
where concord and civility might have flou- 
riſned; for ſince through pride and paſſion and 
inadvertence we often throw out raſh cenſures 
and reflections, many receive and return good 
offices, who if they knew what the one has 
blabbed concerning the other, would become 
deſperate enemies. 

No employment then can be more baſe and 
uncharitable than to gather up. every unguarded | 

RES and 
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| 1 Na is pn Es to be ole upon this ſub- 


ELL 
ject, that fi ince for the moſt 2 we cannot 
gſcern, the erat nature, and egree o other 


men's, faults, we may eafily think too hardly 


and judge too ſeverely of them. Their faults, 


when we know not the circumſtances attending 


them, are like objects f ſeen by us at a great dif: 
tance, or at twilight; ; We ſee them neither in 
thape, nor in fige or colour, ſuch as they 


really are. EP 
It muſt be owned that there i is 7 'y open, 
and "much: ſecret wickedneſs i in the world, that 


even the apparent virtues of men are ſometimes 


the, oll ;pring of mean or of bad motives, and 
may x rather ſtand in need of excuſe or 1 
neſs 85 than deſerve commendation. | 
But as the ſeeming virtues of men are not 
always what they ſeem; ſo their faults are 
ſometimes Jeſs odious than they appear to us, 
and are attended with favourable ' circum- 
ſtances which diminiſh the guilt. 8 
Thus we are in a great meaſure incompe- 
tent jud es of the actions of others, and there- 
* 2 fore 


— 
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fore ſhould: decline the office of judging theta, 
when nothing obliges us to it. If we want to 
be exerciſing this faculty, we may do it àt 
home, upon ourſelves; for we beſt know the 
motives of our own actions, and cannot eaſily 
12 upon our own conſcience. 

t is not to be inferred from this, that we 
ſhould be afraid to call vice, vice, and error, 
error, a and to condemn bad actions. We ought 
not to Juſtify | evil either in ourſelves or in 
others. © © But we ſhould remember that in all 
faults there may be many circumſtances either 
aggravating, or leflening the offence, which 
are not known to us; and in that caſe Charity 
teaches us to hope the beſt, and to ſpeak and 
think and judge as candidly as we poſſibly can, 
in which if we err, and cauſe others to err 
with us, there 1 is no great harm done, and it is 
much better to be miſtaken on that ſide than 
on the other. Thus the Heathen Moraliſts 
direct us to behave towards thoſe whom we 
ought to love, and eſteem, to make all fair 
allowances for their imperfections, and to re- 


preſent their defects in the moſt favourable | 


© Vellem in amicitia fie erruremus, et iſti 


Errori nomen Virtus poſuiſſet honeſtum. | | 
i Hor at. Serm. I, Ill, 41. 
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manner that the thing will admit. What zu 
honeſt Pagan would have done in this caſe to a 
friend, a Chriſtian ſhould «G to any: and to every 
man. 

And of all ike 1 for whom we are inclined 
to cenſure and to condemn, there are none 
who uſually deſerve it leſs than they who differ 
from us in their opinions, in opinions which 
tend not directly to debauch the mind, and 
have no neceſſary connection with profaneneſ 
and immorality. Nothing 3 is more reaſonable 
than to allow them ſincerity, and to ſuppoſe 

that they deſign well, though they judge wrong. 

Vice indeed is the parent of error; but there 
are errors which are of a better family, and 
come from parents leſs ſcandalous, and ariſe 
from cauſes which rather deſerve to be ranked 
amongſt weakneſſes, than amongſt crimes. 
Such are the prejudices of education, a re- 
verence for parents friends and teachers, a ſu- 
perſtitious turn of mind, a ſmall capacity, and 
an infirm judgment. Of all falſe doctrines we 

may freely expreſs our diſlike, ſince whoſoever 
loves reaſon and religion muſt hate falſhood. 
But the erring perſons, who may poſſeſs many 
good qualities, have not forfeited their right! to 


our favourable Opinion. 11 15 no wonder to 
"+" 
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ſee Agnorance and implicit. Faith attended with 
uncharitable inſolence; . it can hardly be other- 
ways: but a man of ſenſe and knowledge, who 


has been uſed to think, and reaſon, and exa- 


hate thoſe who are. in error, without hating 
himſelf. | 

__ That we may reſtrain ourſelves from 
talking of the faults of others, we ſhould alſo 
conſider that ſuch diſcourſe is produced by bad 
cauſes, and proceeds from a corrupted heart; 
and that all good and wiſe perſons who hear 
us, will judge of us accordingly. Speech is 
the child of thought; ; and a child it is which 
| greatly reſembles, its Parent. When the diſ- 
courſe is cenſorious and malicious, the mind 
which conceives it is no better. Pride, anger, 
ſelf· conceit, ſelf-intereſt, ill-nature, ſpiteful- 
neſs, envy, are often the cauſes of this talka- 
tiveneſs concerning the defects of our neigh- 
bour; at the very beſt, it muſt be aſcribed to 
heedleſſneſs and impertinence, qualities which 
every one would willingly diſown. 


9. Beſides ; this is an offence which ſeldom | 


eſcapes correction. If human laws cannot chaſ- 
.tiſe it, except in ſome few caſes, the perſons 
who are ridiculed or cenſured will fully ſupply 
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that defect: Tliough we be cautious, inoffen- 
ſive-and "courteous, adverſaries will ſpring up 
we know not how: they are weeds which will 
grow, though neither planted nor watered; 
not only out vices, but our virtues will pro- 
duce them. Vet of all men the backbiter hath 
the moſt, and thoſe very troubleſome and im- 
placable, who want neither inclination, nor 
power, nor abilities to plague him; for un- 
kind uſage will make a man ingenious even in 


i pite of nature; it will ſharpen 5 dulleſt ca- 


pacity, and render it quick in pying out the 
defects 06 an hang nd and ſkilful in r 
them. 

10. Laſtly, we mould n cautious not to give 
wk to an inolination of talking againſt others, 
becauſe if we be once accuſtomed to it, there 


is no probability that we ſhall ever leave it off. 


They who are cenſorious, not now and then 


ouly, by chance, by ſudden, paſſion, by reſent- 
ment, by a thoughtleſs indiſcretion, but by 


trade and profeſſion, by long cuſtom and habit, 
who, like their Father, go to and-fro- in the 
earth, and walk up and down in it to do miſ- 
chief, ſuch perſons will change for the better, 
when the Æthiopian changes his ſkin, and the 
leopard his ſpots. 

| Of 
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Of all bad habits, thoſe of the tongue are 
perhaps the hardeſt to be cured. The reaſon is 
this: We deeeive ourſelves in thinking that 
words can do little or no hart, and: that the 
guilt of them is incooſiderably ſmall, and con- 
fequently we ſpeak at random what comes up- 
permoſt, The wicked actions which we com- 
mit are bulky things compared to our diſcourſe, 
take up more time, force themſelves more upon 
ou obſervation, and ſink deeper into our me- 
mories; but words which have wings and fly 
away, flip from us unregarded, and the re- 
membrance of them, as to us, | often periſnes 
with them, eſpecially of thoſe words which vr 
have a habit of uttering. Thus the perpetual 
talker, the common ſwearer, the vain boaſter, 
and the old liar often perceive not their ſeveral 
defecxs. So alſo the habitual backbiter knows 
not his own. temper and character; and hen 
that is the caſe, his amendment is almoſt 
impoſſible, and as long as he hath the uſe of 
ſpeech, the abuſe of it will probably continue. 

FTheſe are reaſons why we ſhould not be in- 
clined to fay of others that ill which v we TARA, 
ods can PIPE to SHES 
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IL Tx. iii. 2. 
Men ſhall be lovers of their Wn ſelves. 


INCE it is certain that there is an inno- 
O dent love of ourſelves, and yet ſelf-love is 
vs condemned, and has the foremoſt place in 
a long catalogue of crimes, it will be proper to 
ſtate the difference between innocent and vi- 
cious ſelf- love. 

That there is a love of cho which is 
natural and neceflary, and conſequently inno- 
cent, is a plain truth, and yet a truth which has 
been oppoſed and denied. There have been pi- 
ous and well-meaning perſons who, in their re- 
finements on morality and religion, have taught 
that a man muſt not only conſider the wall 
and the honour of God in all his actions, 
but that he muſt forget himſelf entirely, and 
have no kind of regard to his own good. Now 

4 this 
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this is not omy to require impoſlibilities of 
men, but to talk to them in a language which 
moſt of them cannot comprehend, that is in a 
langu age quite contrary to the ſhyle « of the holy 
Scriptures, which i in teaching us our duty con- 
deſcend always to our capacities, though never 
to our perverſe. inclinations. 8 
God has given us à being which 1 is neceflarily 
attended with'a love of it, with a defire to pre- 
ſerve ande enjoy our life, with an endeavour to 
ſhun the things which hurt us, and to provide 
the things which conduce to our eaſe and ſup- 
port. This Nature implants in us, and to this 
it Teaderh W 

Our Reaſon, Which jadget of good 24 evil, 
teaches us to uſe Our {kill and induſtry i in get- 
ting and ſecuring whatſoever is agreeable and 
uſeful to us, under theſe limitations, that we do 
no wrong to others, that we tranſgreſs no law of 
God, and that we ſeek not what upon | the whole 
will do us more harm than good. 1 

This love of ourſelves, which 1 18 natural to 
us, and which reaſon confirms 1 in us, is plainly 
allowed in the Scriptures 3 : for there we learn 
that by divine appointment our duty and our 
intereſt are inſeparably connected, and that 
whilſt we ſerve our Maker, we ſerve ourſelves; 


we 
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we haue there ſe ſer. before us as motives to gbedi-. 


, ence. a 2 Variety of rewar ds, both temporal and 
LV we have, : there a e from _ 


forced by. 1 has Now 7 Ran 
and hereafter. Such a1 0 5 of. treating ys. © 
poſes that we loye,. and 10 we muſt love our- 
ſelves, elſe it would be  unaccountable, . Praiſe 
and blame, exhortations. and diſcouragements, 


promiſes and threatnings, e and correc- 
tions are deſigned for thoſe who, love their own 
happineſs, that is, who love themſelves, TE 

God has placed us in a world abounding 


with all good things ſuited to our, natural ap- 
petites and inclinations; he has made an ample 


proviſion for our real wants and juſt. deſires, ſo 
that we might generally paſs our days here with 
tolerable caſe and ſatisfaction, if i it Were nat for 
our own fault, and for. the ill uſage which we 
give and receive. : Now God would not haye ſet 
theſe things. before us in gur reach, unleſs he 
had intended that we ſhould enjoy them, unleſs 
we might ſeek and poſſeſs them. . Self-love 
therefore, as It directs us to provide diſcreetly, at 
all times for our welfare, 1 18 awful. 


% +4 * > 
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God has required of us a ; diſpoſition, to do 
good to all, he has recommended the ſqcial vir- 
tues in the ſtrongeſt terms; yet even in this he 


55 makes 
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makes the love which we have for” burſelves 
the meaſure and the rule of our love to others. 
Thou ſhalt love thy neighbout as thyſelf: and, 
whatſoever ye would that men Wale 1 unto 
your: do yt evtn ſu unto them. 
Hence ve learn that there ia fig love which 
is natural; innocent, and unavoidable; © * 
But there is an affection for ourſelves which 
is irregular and pernieious, and which we call 
ſelf- love; for this word is vftially taken in a 


bad ſenſe. By it is meant an eſteem and fond · 


neſs for ourſelves ariſing from evil cauſes, ex- 


ceeding its true bounds, hurtful to others, and 


hurtful to ourſelves. The particular kinds of 
it are many, and ſhall now be conſidered dif 
AMF e prey th 
1.Self-love is Wa hin] it leads us to judge 

too favourably of our faults. | 

Sometimes it finds out other a names for them, 
and by miſcalling them endeavours to take away 
their bad qualities. Thus according to felt- 
love, covetouſneſs is frugality, ſelfiſhneſs is ceco- 
nomy, profuſion is liberality, ambition is a ge- 

a Nemo 1 eſſe intelligit, nemo cupidum.—Dicimus ; Non 
ego'ambitiofus fam, ſed nemo aliter Rome poteſt vivere. Non ego 
ſumtuoſyy um, &c. Kart, Epiit. I. o. 

Timidlus vocat fe cautum, parcum ſordidus. Publius Syrus. 


nerous 
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nerous defire of exelling, eenſoriouſneſs is in- 
partiality, ſeverity is juſtiee, nn ſpirit of 
perſecution is religious tal. AN 4k MÞ ror 
Sometimes it repreſents. bandes as aca 
ſes, infirmities, the effect of natural ann 
and deſerving more pity that blame.” 
Sometimes it excuſes them upon hides 
the intent, pretending that ſome good or other 
is promoted by them, and that the: motive and 
the end fatictify the means, or greatly — 
faultineſs of them. RAe 
It leads us to ſet our gen beten 
bad qualities, and to perſuade ourſelves that 
what is Laudable' hl us far — 77 is 
Aimee : BY SOV}! 11 
1 tele us to compare outſcives with others, 
and thence to draw favourable and flatteting 
concluſions, becauſe we are not ſo bad as ſeveral 
whom we could name; it ſhews us the general 
corruption that is in the world, repreſents it 
worſe than it is, and then tells us that we muſt 
not hope, and need not endeavour to be remarks 
ably and fingularly- good, © 1 
2. Our ſelf-love is irregular, when we think 
too well of our righteouſneſs, and overvalue out 
good actions, and are pure in our own eyes. 


This 
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This religious conceit and ſpiritual pride 
deſtroys that humility which God requires 
even of the moſt virtuous; it prevents that 
improvement in goodneſs which has its 
foundation in humility. They who truſt in 
themſelves that they are righteous, will alſo 
uſually deſpiſe others, and become raſh and cen- 
ſorious. They conſider not that God prefers 
the ſorrowful acknowledgment even of a great 
offender, followed by amendment, to the inſo- 
lence of a vain boaſter, who magnifies his i in- 
complete obedience, and thinks himſelf arrived 
at perfection. 

At the beſt, we are, as our 1 tells us, 
e ſervants: we have received much 
from God, and we have made him a ſmall 
return. | 

We ſhould ſtate the account fairly, and ſee 
1 aſſiſtance we have had from others, firſt 
from God, who has made us what we are, and 
cauſed the light of the Goſpel to ſhine upon 
us ; then from our parents, friends and teachers, 
for education, advice, reproof, inſtruction, and 
encouragement ; from good examples, both 
thoſe which are recorded in hiſtory, and thoſe 
which have offered themſelves to our view 


amongſt the perſons with whom we converſe. 
We 
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We * examine our paſt and preſent 
condue, not by comparing gurſelves with 
. perſons, whom it is no credit to 
ſurpaſs, but hy judging our actions according 
to the Jaws of God; in which inquiry if we 
proceed impartially, we ſhall find enough t 
mortify our pride. He who ſutveys himſelf | 
thus, will fee many things which ſtand in 
need of pardon, and few which deſerve appro- 
bation. The thoughts of man are often run- 
ning upon folties and trifles, his affections too 
woch Hxed upan fravſitory objeAs, bis defires 
extravagant and irregular, his paſhons diſorder 
ly, his hopes and fears, his joy and ſorrow 
raiſed by ſmall cauſes, and carried beyond de- 
cency. and difcretign, his heart frequently cold 
to ſpiritual things, his reſolutions of amend- 
ment weak and jnconſtant, his behaviour to 
others not uniform, his obedience at the beſt 
incomplete, his moſt commendable actions i int- 
perfect, mixed and ſullied with-little views'to 
lomething that did not deſerve his regard. 
There is none who can pronounce. himſelf clear 
of ſuch faults and defects. To think ourſelves 
free from them would be a great fault. 'A 


ſincere endeavour to amend and improve is 
Vor. IV. ö not 
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not more our duty than a due ſenſe and meek 


acknowledgment of our imperfections. 


3. Our ſelf-love is blameable when we over- 
value our abilities, and entertain too good. an 
opinion of our knowledge and capacity: and 


this kind of ſelf. love is called ſelf-conceit,” 


One evil which men reap from it, is to be 


diſliked and deſpiſed. There ate ſome faults 


which the world is diſpoſed to forgive, or nat 
to cenſure very ſeverely, ſuch for example as 
intemperance, extravagance, and raſh courage; 
and there are faults which every one blames, 


ſuch as ingratitude, mee. maliclouf 
neſs, and ſelf- conceit. 


The reaſon why ſelf-conceit i 1s 10 110 ai 


liked, is plainly this, that it is always attend- 


ed with a mean opinion of others. There never 
was. a perſon. vain of things which he poſſeſſed 
or thought that he. ꝓoſſeſſed in common with 
multitudes: it is a ſuperiority, real or imagi- 


nary, on. which this ſelf-loye is founded. As 


therefore the conceited perſon ſets himſelſ above 
others and look s-down upon them with ſcorn; 
they in revenge will endeavour to abaſe him 
who. would thus -be- exalted,.. On this account 


world] y. wiſdom bids us avoid even the _ 
ances 


7 
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ances of vanity, and not commend in ourſelves 
what really deſerves commendation: and here- 
in religion alſo joins with worldly wiſdom, 
teaching us to ule the ſame cabtion, and to let 
another praiſe us, and not our own lips. 

From ſelf-eonceit- ariſe raſh undertakings, 
indiſoreet᷑ attempts, Haſty determinations, ſtub- 
-borninefs, inſolence, envy, cenſoxiouſneſs, con- 
fidence, Vanity, the love of flatfery, and ſome- 
rimes x irreligion; and à kind of idolatry, by 
whictva-man' worſhips his own abilities, ans 
places his whole truſt in them. 

The ubreafonableneſs of this'conceit appears 
from the imperfections of the human under- 
ſtanding, and the: obſtacles which he between 
us and wifdem: All knowledge is attained 
with much Paitrs and Ufficulty' 2 the utmoſt 
chat we eanwequire, 6f it beürs no Proportion 
to our ignorance; it is kept up, as it was at 
ſirſt attaued, by Jabbui 3! it is gradually loſt 
and forgotten, * unleſs it be frequently reviewed 
and' recolleffedy; it is ſuddenly fnatched away, 
and quite blotted iht . many bodily diſ- 
tempets; the mind ãs bon wearied i in the ſearch 
of it, is mifguided by prejudices, ' is deceived 
by falſe appearances, is diſturbẽd by the various. 
alterations which the body undergoes, and 
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has ſeveral diſeaſes of its own which are 60 
many impediments i in the way to wiſdom. - | 
Hence it is that knowledge is in'a great 
meaſure hidden from the eyes of men, that the 
moſt inquiſitive and learned differ in their opi- 
nions, that the moſt careful and confiderate 
vary and change their ſentiments, and that the 
moſt judicious are the moſt ſenſible of their 
own weakneſs. | | 
To remember this, to love truth with all 
our heart, to ſeek 1t with all our ſtrength, and 
to perceive that we can diſcover only a little of 
it, is to be as wile as we can be here below. 
Whoſoever entertains higher thoughts than 
theſe in favour of himſelf, has employed his 
time and pains to no purpoſe, has not only 
much to learn, but much to unlearn, and is 
farther from wiſdom than he was' in his child- 
hood. | | | 
To be conceited through an opinion of a 
fuperiority of judgment ſagacity and experi- 
ence, is fooliſh, becauſe in all probability it is 
groundleſs. For why ſhould we fancy our- 
ſelves ſo much above others? There are in 
every age a few of uncommon abilities and 
great knowledge; and there are ſome as re- 


2 deficient. Theſe two ſorts excepted, 
the 
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the reſt of the world are mote upon the level 


than ſome vain heads are willing to think. 
The powers of the mind are not extremely 


different in different perſons ; ſenſe and under- 


ſtanding and the means of improving them are 


common bleſſings; ſincerity and induſtr/ are 
not qualities peculiar to any of us. Others 
therefore may ſeek the truth as ſucceſsfully, 
and reaſon as e and act as diſcreetly 
as we. © 

Beſides; Sigh) who are wiſe ard prudent, 
are not always ſo, but with their good ſenſe 
and acute diſcernment have a mixture of frailty 
and imperfection ſufficient to keep them mo- 
deſt and humble. Every one has his dark inter- 
vals :- there is nothing ſo filly that ſome wiſe 
man has not ſaid, and nothing ſo weak that 
ſome prudent man has not done. 

4. Our ſelf- love is irregular when we are 
proud and vain of things inferior in nature to 
thoſe before- mentioned, when we value our- 
ſelves upon the ſtation and circumſtances. in 
which not our own deſerts, but chance or favour 
or birth hath placed us, upon mere ſhew and 
outſide, upon theſe and the like advantages in 
0 we ſurpaſs others. 
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This conceit is unreaſonable and: foaliſ : 
for theſe are either things which! the ꝓoſſeſſors 
can hardly dall their own; as having done little 


or nothing to acquire them, ur they are of 


ſmall value, or they are liable to be irrecovera- 
bly loſt by many unforeſeen accidents. They 
often bring more hurt: than good with them, 
expoſe men to dangers and temptations, hinder 
them from improving their underſtanding, 
have a bad effect upon their minds, and make 


them fools if they do not find them ſuch r ant 


whoſoever uſes them rightly; yet poſſeſſes them 
in common with ſome of the weakeſt, | the 
moſt contemptible, bag __ LA _— 
vitetperſons,*/ lo thn ts N. 
5. Laſtly our elk love is vicious NE : 
we make our -worldly intereſt, convenience, 
humour, eaſe or pleaſure, the great end of our 
actions. This is ſelfiſhneſs, a very diſengenuous 
and fordid kind of ſelf-love. It is a paſſion that 
leads a man to any baſeneſs which is joined to 
lucre, and to any method of growing rich 1 
whieh may bo practiſed with impunity. It oc- 
cupies the mind with low: and. man views, 
and:weakens! or-deſtroys the! deſirt᷑ of reputa - 
tion, the fear of contempt, and the compafſli· 


onute and friendly and charitable and generous 


difpo- 
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diſpoſitions. If it meets with —__ abilities it J 
diſgraces and ſpoils them, and turns a man's 
wiſdom into craft, and his ſagacity into tricks. 

A felfiſh. perſon thinks and acts as if the 

world and every thing that is in it were made 
for him, for his ſole uſe and pleaſure, as if his 
concerns muſt be preferred to the intereſt of all 
others. But it is unreaſonable that one man 
ſhould expect to be conſidered as if he were 
more than one man, that he ſhould want to be 
ſet above his equals or his betters. A more ab- 
ſurd and ridiculous creature can hardly be con 
ceived than a perſon ee . s, 
aud deſerves nothing. WOE HG | 
Selfiſhneſs 1s N as ; it is contrary. X 
even to our preſent advantage. 14% XII. 
The end: which it purſues, is weoldly 3 
neſs; but in reality ĩt tends more to leſſen than 
to promote it; forvit nove not the pleaſure of 
doing good offices, it enjoys not the eſteem of 
the virtugus part of mankind, it is accompa- 
nied with eqvy and with inſatjable deſires, and, 
it is often the cauſe of diſappointments; for men 
take a delight in oppoſing, croſſing, and over- 
reaching ſuch perſons, and when they are ill 
us they are ſeldom: with for he who is in, 
| . 4 . love 


er s ER MON If: 
love with himiſelf alone; is" TOO to lov@HIRIIEI 
without a rival. FFT | 
Laſtl y; ſelfiſhneſs i is Uhres üble becatile the 
objects which it purſues are not wortny to be 
ſought {6 earneſtly aud loved ſo inimibdetarely: 
Man's life conſiſteth not in that muell en- 
vied and unprofitable thing called abundlance. 
Our Saviour hath ſaid ſo; and moſt men have 
Aid or thought ſo, who have had the trial of it. 
Abundance catinot give underſtanding to the 
ſimple, nor health to the infirm: it cannot pro- 
long life; it is very well if it doth not ſflorten 
it: it-catmot ſecure from flander and detrac- 
tion, or calm the diſquiet of à guilty conſcience, 
or become a certain or a laſting poſſeſſion. 
Hence it is manifeſt that man; who is en- 
dued with reaſon and liberty, and can employ 
thein to 16 good purpoſes, for whom” Chriſt 
died; to whom hedven is propoſed as à reward 
of well-doing, who in this world finds nothing 
equal to his deſires, acts in a foolith and perverſe 
manner, when he ſacrifices better things to ſe- 
cure his temporal intereſts, to thruſt himſelf 
into ſome ſtation for which he is unfit; to ob- 
rain more wealth than he wants or æn⁰ N how 
to employ, more power than he can diſcreetly 
uſey or more outward reſpect from perſons 
who 
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WS — in tlielf wn rye __ 
him. | | 
Hletlee 4 ald ſo the ity 4f 50 ts. 
pinirig ureufineſs which-ſelfifhneſs raiſts in us 
wheti-we are heglected by the world, and behold 
others, though our inifetiors, thrive and ſucceed 
better than we: Ik this life were our önly por- 
tion; this earth our firſt and laſt habitation, we 
might have ſome preterice to grieve that bread 
ſpould not be to the wiſe nor riches to men of 
underſtanding, nor favour to men of ſkill; But 
if there be a better world to come, in which 
we may ſecurè to ourſelves an everlaſting habi- 
tation, theſe ſmall and tranſitory inconveniences 
ſhould not much offend and diſturb us; eſpeci- 
ally ſince by poſſeſſing little in this place of ſo- 
journing, we ſhall find a fafer and eaſier paſs 
fage to our home; and our treaſure not being 
here, neither will our heart be- here * all 
probability, 

Thus much diſtinctly concernig the feveral 
kinds of irregular felf-love; to which I ſhall 
now add a'few 3 W ee we 
fault. | 

St. Paul ſays in the chiles honey "Ou text 
is taken, In the laſt days men ſhall be lovers of 
their own ſelves, covetous, boaſters, proud, 

| I blaſ- 
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blaſpliemers, and guilty of many eee. n 
which be there mentionas 

St. Paul ſeems not to have placed ſetf-love 
firſt in this'caralogue of vices undeſignedly and 
by chance, but becauſe it is the We much 
evil, and the parent of many ſins- LON 6 27 

Sins againſt God frequently: 3 
undue love of ourſelves. We prefer our pleaſure 
and our intereſt, as we call it, to his favour. 
Thence ariſes diſobedience to hit laws when 
they croſs our inclinations; when they require 
any thing diſagreeable, when the obſervance of 
them expoſes us to any inconvenience. We 
prefer our will b to his, and therefore when 
things happen not to us juſt as we deſire, thence 
ariſe impatience and diſcontent, and diſhonour- 
able thoughts of divine prouidence. We have 
too high an opinion of ourſelves ; thence we 
aſcribe all the good which wee, to our own 
labours and merit, FT: 

Jims againſt our Aude N as ater 
fromthe ſame' cauſe,” From an irregular ſelf · 
love we grow covetous,' rapacious, proud, in- 
ſolent, envious, inalieidus; e ws Suns 
chariablei- 10105 1500 % d 15 

Such are tha bad effects which . pro- 


duces. It is true, indeed; and it ought to be 
parti- 
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particularly, obſerved, that all who ate lovers of 
themſelves have not always every bad guality:- 
which n have reckoned-ups: Self-love works 
differentlscand.oaues greater. or loſſer, more . 
fewer diſorders in the mind, as it is counter- 
balanced by more or: fewer geod diſpoſitionsa 
but ſome ot other of che faults before - mentioned 
always ariſe fror it. dsh 36 ol bc. 

Thus:it appears tat: elf loxe i is a dangerous. 
corruption, which may be alſo proved by this: 
obſervation, that Chriſt abſolutely. required of 
all, eho;would j join themſelves to him # a. virtuo 
directly contrary to it, namely, felf-denial. þ 
Whofocver wil came after me; ſays he, let 
him deny himſolf, and take up his-crofs, and "Pp 
follow: me. This is a commandment which he 
who loves himſelf in an undue manner eannot 
paſſibly obey. No ſuch perſon could follow 
him, at a time when all, even life itſelf, Was 
to be laid down for his ſake. No ſuch. perſon 
erer diecła martyr, except to his own follies and 


vices; atid oven an times when no perſecution. 
or diſgtace-attends the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, | 
yet to ſuch an one: the {Goſpel is diſagreeable, 
he is as little diſpoſed to obey ſome of its pre- 
cepts, as he would-be to 1 _ and 
VOSS; and:loſs of life. if 22% 


2 * Laſtiy; 5 


— 
| 
8292 
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Luaſtly; felfþlove is dangerous, becauſe it is of 


i deceitful nature; it finds an: eaſy admittance 


ino out hearts, and 5s uſually attended with 


much blindneſs and i ignorance. 

But the Ignorance is voluntary, and the n means 
to remove it are in our hands. Our Saviour 
hath given us this precept concerning our beha- 
viour towards others: Thou ſhalt love thy 


neighbour as thyſelf. In this rule we may alſo 


find how we ought to love ourſelves: for as we 
ſhould love our neighbour as ourſelves, ſo we 
ought to love ourſelves as our neighbour ; that 
is, we ought to have ſuch a love for ourſelves 
as we. know that we ought to have for others, 
and what we reckon an honeſt and upright con- 
duct towards one whom we eſteem, and whoſe 
proſperity we heartily defire, will inform us 
how.we muſt deal with ourſelves. 
No it is eaſy to know what ſort of beha- 


- viour that is. If our affection be virtuous and 


prudent, we value our friend according to his 
deſerts, and pay him a due regard, honouring 
whatſoever is commendable and amiable in him, 
but neither aſcribing to him accompliſhments 
which he has not, nor placing him above his 
ſuperiors or his equals, nor giving him praiſes 
which may inſenſibly lead him into pride and 

inſolence. 


— - 


— 
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inſoleuce. We are not blind to his faults, we 
ſet them before him, and tell him diſagreeable 
truths when it is neceſſary that he ſhould hear 
them. We never encourage or help him to 
purſue things hurtful to himſelf or to others; 
we induſtriouſly promote his welfare by all in- 

nocent methods, more eſpecially we have in 
view the welfare of his mind, and his improve- 
ment inthoſe good qualities upon which depend 
the favour of God, and eternal life. 
Thus a-good man would act towards his 
friend ; and thus every one ſhould deal with 
himſelf, and approve nothing there which he 
would not approve in another perſon. 
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EccLrs. vii. 14. 


In the day of orafterity be joyful, but in the day of 
adverſity conſider. 


HE life of man is made up of proſperity 
and adverſity, of pleaſure and pain, 
which ſucceed one another here below in an 
eternal rotation, like day and night, ſummer 
and winter. And as the confines of light and 
darkneſs, and of the ſeaſon of the year are 
ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable, and the one ſlides into 
the other inſenſibly, ſo it is with pleaſure and 
pain; for exceſs of pleaſure is a degree of pain, 
and a relaxation of pain is a degree of pleaſure. 
Thus far all men are pretty much alike, as 
they partake of the ſame nature, and receive 
the ſame impreſſions from things external; 
but they differ widely as to the manner and 
* in which they are affected by theſe 
viciſh- 


1 SERMON XIV. 
viciſſitudes. The wiſe man is the ſame man 
in all ſituations, and either his condition com- 
plies with his deſires, or his deſires comply 
with hig egnditiop, whilſt others are: prepgred 
for nothing, and can act decently in neither 
ſtate; the leaſt alteration diſcompoſes them, 
which is as ſure a proof of an inward diſorder, 
and of an infirpy mind, as it is a ſign of a 
weakly conſtitution to be ſick whenever the 
weather changes aud to be _ to dear neither 
heat nor cold. 8 
It was a lofty ſaying, 5 the e 


of proſperity are to be Wiſhed; but the gd+ 
vantages of adyexſity are to be admired, The 
principal virtue of proſperity is temperance ; 
the principal virtue of adverſity is fortitude, 
which in morality is allowed to be the more 
heroical virtue, Proſperity beſt diſgoyers vice, 
adverſity beſt diſcovers virtue, which is like 
thoſe perfumes that are moſt fragrant when 
burnt or brutſed, Proſperity 3s ithe bleſſing of 
the Old Teſtament; abba is the Mets of 
the New.” , 

Proſperity. * en are 1 which | 
every one underſtands, or-thinks that he un- 
derſtands; but then it is to be obſerved that 


the 
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the effect which accidents have upon us is ſo 
different in different perſons, that what one 
counts adverſity, another may account proſpe- 
rity, or ſomething between both. There are 
however things which are of fo fixed a nature, 
that they may be pronounced good or evil, 
proſperous or adverſe. 'Thus pleafure and pain, 
cheerfulneſs and ſadneſs, health and ſickneſs, 
ſtrength and infirmity, plenty and indigence, 
gain and loſs, ſucceſs and diſappointment, 
peace and enmity, reputation and cenfure, and 
the condition of friends and familiars, conſti- 
tute proſperity and adverſity. | 

But the mind of man, though it eannot alter 
outward circumſtances and accidents, and in 
this reſpe& is entirely paſſive, hath ſuch an ? 
agency upon itſelf, that it can often bring forth 
its own ſatis faction or uneaſineſs, and ſo make 
its condition better or worſe. By prudence aud 
goodneſs it can increaſe the proſperity and leſſen 
the adverſity which befalls i In this as in 
ſome other qualities, Tt thews its divine origi- 
nal, it bears ſome reſemblance to its Author, 
and hath a kind of creative power, a power to 
begin action, and to raiſe motives, and to ap- 


Nihil magis politicum, quam animi rotas reddere cum Fortunæ 
rotis congentricas et ſimul volubiles. Bacon, 
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ply. both of them to the production of happi- 
neſs. But then by a bad conduct, and miſ- 
application of theſe powers, it can do the re- 
verſe, and bring evil and ſorrow upon, itſelf, 
All this ſeems to be ſuppoſed by Solomon, 
when he adviſes; In the day of proſperity, be 
joyful, but in the day of adverſity conſider. 
Proſperity and Adverſity uſually; walk hand 
in hand: The divine Providence hath joined 
them, and I, ſhall not put them aſunder, but 
offer ſore. remarks; upon them both, | 
I begin with the latter part of the "ons . 
In the day of adverſity conſiq er.. 
Adverſity then is a time for conſideration; 
and ſo is proſperity too. If Solomon had ſaid, 
In the day of proſperity conſider, the admoni- 
tion had not been improper ;; but adyerſity more 
particularly calls for conſideration . Proſperity 
will teach it to a wile, man; but adverſity ſhould 
teach it even to a fool; and in that melancholy 
ſeaſon many things offer themſelyes to our me- 
ditation. 5 een el b to 
In the day of nN we, ſhould conſider 
whether we can free ourſelves. from, it. For 
it happens ſometimes that hilti complain, 
we have the remedy in our n handzn f e 
had tlie heart and the ſenſs to make uſe of it; 


and 
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andithen we cannot expect that men or that 
God ſhould aſſiſt us, if we are wanting to our 
ſelves... If it: be ſome evil that civility and 
compliance: in things lawful,” and induſtry, 
and diſcretion, and any innocent occupation 
cut move, we muſt exert ourſelves, and uſe 
our Beſt endend. ft 

But moſt commonly adverſity: 3 is of that na- 
ture, that it is not in our power: to remove tit; 
and then we ſhould conſider ' how: to'leflen it, 
or how to bear it in the beſt manner we can. 
Me ſhould confider that adverſity; as well as 
proſperity, is permitted or appointed by divine 
Providence. God hath ſo ordered the courſe 
of things, that there ſhould be a mixture and a 
rotation of both in this world, and therefore 
we dught to acquieſce in it, and to be content- 
ed that God's will be done. This may be the 
conſideration which Solomon intended more 
particularly to recommend. In the day of 
proſperity, ſays he, be Den, but in the day 
of adverfity conſider: God alſo hath ſet the one 
over againſt the other. The meaning may be; 
In the day of adverſity conſider this, namely, 
that God hath appointed this viciſſitude, this 
ſucceſſion of good and evil. If then this be 
* will, and part of the ſcheme of Provi- 
T 2 dence, 


* 
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dence, nothing is left for us but the honout of 
ſubmitting. And ſurely it is better to be led 
than to be dragged. Submiſſion, patience and re- 
ſignation are of a calm and quiet nature, and 
afford ſome relief, compoſure, and peace of 
mind; but repining and reluctance only irritate 
the pain, and add one evil to another. 
| To tell an afflicted perſon that it muſt be fo, 
may be thought a rough and an overbearing 
argument, rather fit to filence than to ſatisfy 
a man. Therefore we ſhould add this conſi- 
deration, not only that adverſity 1 is proper be- 
cauſe God permits it, but that God permits it 
becauſe it is proper. 

Perhaps we have brought the adverſity upon 
ourſelves, by our own imprudence and miſcon- 
duct. If fo, it is juſt that God ſhould ſuffer 
things to take their courſe, and not interpoſe 
to relieve us, and we ought to ſubmit to it, as 
to a ſtate which we deſerve. Nature indeed 
will diſpoſe us in ſuch a caſe to diſcontent and 
to remorſe; but Religion will teach us to make 
a good uſe of the calamity. | 

God may ſuffer us to fall into adverſity by 
way of correction for our fins. If ſo, ſorrow- 
ful we ſhould be for the cauſe, and ſorrowful 
we may be for the effect; but we have many 

2 motives 
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motives to patience, reſignation and gratitude. 
It is much better that we ſhould receive our 
puniſhment here than hereafter ; and if it pro- 
duce any amendment in us, it ſerves to the 
beſt of purpoſes, and ends in peace and j Joy and 
happineſs. 

God may viſit us with adverſity, by way of 
trial, and for our greater improvement, that 
we may correct ſome frailties and faults into 
which proſperity hath led us, or of which it 
could never cure us, that we. may look upon 
the tranſitory vanities of the preſent world 
with more coldneſs and indifference, and ſet 
our affections on things above, that we may 
be humble and modeſt, and know ourſelves, 
that we may learn affability, humanity, and 
compaſſion for thoſe who ſuffer, and likewiſe 
that we may have a truer taſte for proſperity 
when it comes, and enjoy it with wiſdom and 
moderation. Upon all theſe accounts adverſity 
is ſuitable to us, and tends to our profit. 

The fame Providence, which ſuffers parti- 
cular perſons to be thus tried and exerciſed, 
hath ſubjected nations to the like general law - 
of mutability, and permits them to fall ver ä 
public calamities. 


— 
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If we conſider for what kind and profitable 
ends theſe diſorders and troubles can be intend- 
. ed, we find that it is to correct national errors 
| and vices, and to ſubſtitute - and introduce the 
| . contrary. good qualities, and to wean mankind 
from an intemperate love of the world, and to 
direct their thoughts to heaven, the true country 

- of. every Chriſtian, and the only place which 

he ought to conſider as his home. 

It is for the uſe of ſociety in general, and of 
each member of it, that God permits the miſ- 
conduct, the oppreſſion, and the calamities 
- which at different times infeſt the kingdoms of 
the earth, and which make up ſo great a part 
of ancient and of modern Hiſtory, to teach us by 
theſe harſh inſtructors many important leflons, 
to ſhew us the vanity and inſtability of things 

below, and to give us a wiſe and religious cold- 

neſs towards all that mortal men can beſtow, or 

- can take away. | 

| Therefore he Cites: ths diſorders is the 
elements, or intempęrate ſeaſons, or contagi- 
dous diſtempers, or unjuſt wars, or the profti- 
gate behaviour of Counſellors and Stateſmen, Or 
civil diſcord, and the folly and fury of contend- 

ing parties, t6 involve nations from time to 
time in confuſion and miſery ; and then again 
he 
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he reſtores to them the bleffings of public tran- 
quillity and proſpe "Wy and of a "To and mitd 
adminiſtration. n 
One of the ends of adrertty is to Atte us 
better diſpoſed and qualified to receive the fa- 
vours of God, whien they come, with prudence 
and gratitude, and, as Solomon dirècts us in 
the other part of the text, to rejoice in _ _ 
. of proſperity. e n 
His words may be oof to contain either 
a permiſſion or an exhortation to rejoice. The 
loweſt ſenſe then which we'can put upon them 
is this; In the day of proſperity thou mayeſt 
rejoice, if thou wilt: there is no harm in it. 
And in this ſenſe they confute the notion of 
thoſe who pretend that religion muſt be all 
gloomineſs and ſadneſs of heart, and that cheer- 
fulneſs is the Mark of the Beaſt, and a certain 
ſign of a profane and reprobate ſpirit. 
gut it is better to take them as an exhortation 
to rejoice 3 for Solomon often adviſeth men to 
receive with a cheerful heart the good things 
which God beſtows upon them; and Moſes in 
the book of Deuteronomy recommends the ſame 
thankful temper to the people of Urael, 
That it is right and fit to rejoice in proſpe- 
rity, is evident from many reaſons. Proſpe- 
T4: rity 
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rity. is the gift of God, and his gifts cannot 
be bad; thankſgiving is a duty, but it is im- 
poſſible to be thankful for that in which we 
can take no delight; gratitude is a virtue, but 
he can never be grateful to God or to man, 
who thinks that what he receives is ſcarcely 
worthy of acceptance, or that it is ith 
purely to his own {kill and induſtry. 
That we may rightly apprehend this pre- 
cept, and be enabled to comply with it, we 
mult obſerve the following rules. | 

1. We ought to be in ſuch a temper, as to 
be eahly contented, and to account our ſtate 
proſperous whenever it is tolerable. _ 

It is the diſpoſition of the mind upon which 
happineſs in a great meaſure depends. If our 
cravings be inſatiable, and our paſſions impe- 
tuous, proſperity was not-made for us, nor we 
for proſperity ; we ſhall always find or create 
cauſes of uneaſineſs and diſcontent ; but if we 
contract our defires into a moderate compals, 
and ſuffer not ſmaller inconveniencies to put us 
in diſorder, we ſhall in all probability often 
find ourſelves in a good ſituation, and poſſeſſors 
of as many an Amen we can men 
bly PW ” 3434 cha] 

| : Thus 


* a - 
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Thus the exhortation to rejoice in proſpe- 
rity carries along with it an indirect exhorta- 
tion to contentment and moderate hopes and 
deſires, without which wiſe and virtuous diſ- 
poſitions it will not be in our power to enjoy 
the favours of providence. He who hath all 
the neceſſaries of life, and wants more wealth, 
authority, reſpect, ſubmiſſion, and attendance, 
more diverſions, pleaſures, and amuſements, 
who cannot behold others placed in higher 
ſtations, either deſervedly or undeſervedly. . 
without envy and diſquiet, puts himſelf at the 
remoteſt diſtance from ſatisfaction and compo- 
ſure of mind. Where there are ſo many hopes 
to be anſwered, and fears to be aſſuaged, and 
deſires to be gratified, and ſchemes to be ac- 
compliſhed, there muſt be frequent diſappoint- 
ments, and an inward diſorder beſides, which 
outward circumſtances, how favourable and 
how fortunate ſoever, cannot remove. 

2. We ought to remember that need 
is a dangerous thing, that it is a ſtate which 
often perverts the judgment, and ſpoils the 
underſtanding, and corrupts the heart, that it 
is never ſimcere and unmixed, that it is alſ of 
a precarious nature, and may leave us in an 
inſtant. Theſe conſiderations, it may be ima- 

; gined, 
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gined, are the very bane and deſtruction of all 
ſatisfaction and delight, and tend to make us 
unhappy even in proſperity. But this is a 
miſtake; they will only cauſe our joy to be 
diſcreet and moderate, which is the true the- 
thad to make it laſting. By being ſober and 
ſedate, it will be more eafily preſerved, and 
the leſs liable to paſs away, and to be turned 
into ſadneſs: Nothing that is violent is durable, 
There is indeed little dang& that any wiſe 
and conſiderate-perſon ſhould rejoice overmuch; 
for the ſame Providence which gives many 
comforts to alleviate our griefs, permits many 
inconveniences and croſs accidents to allay our 
joy, and to keep it in due bounds. The trueſt 
joy is an even cheerfulneſs, pleaſed with the 
preſent, and not follicitous about- the future, 
An exultation which riſes higher than this 
proceeds uſually from thoughtleſs indiſeretion, 
from a total want of judgment, from a weak- 
neſs of temper liable to be eaſily elevated, and 
as eaſily depreſſed. Joy is a ſerious thing, and 
[noiſy tumultuous mirth is quite different from 


it. 


g. We ought to conſider what Solomon, who 
exhorts us to rejoice in proſperity, hath repre- 
ſented as the moſt important point: Let us 
ö hear, 
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| "hear; ſays he, the concluſion of the wade! mat 


ter; Fear God and keep his commandments; 
for this concerns us all. This is what every 
: W man may do, and this is what every man muſt 
do, and whoſoever neglects it cannot be happy. 
-To ſuch an-one there can be no peace. He who 
is wicked, often hurts his own body, and always 
hurts his own ſoul ; he ſpoils his own temper, 


lets looſe his own vicious affections upon him- 
ſelf, diſobliges his friends, increaſes his enemies, 
loſes the beſt of friends, and provokes the moſt 
formidable of all adverſaries, even the God who 

made him, and is obnoxious to many and juſt 

fears both for the preſent and for the future. 

And how can he rejoice even in proſperity? He 

may rejoice, in the vulgar and the wrong ſenſe | 

of the word; his 'mirth and his pleaſures may | 

be rude and boiſterous, and ſoon ceaſe, and leave | 

a a bitterneſs behind them, or terminate in miſ- 

chief to himſelf and toothers. This is not hap- | 

pineſs; it is at the beſt, a momentary forgetting 

of one's own miſery. Solomon ſpeaks of this 

- ſort of joy with great judgment, and like a wiſe 

obſerver; Even in laughter, ſays he, the heart 

is ſorrowful, and the end of that mirth is heavi- 

neſs. And again; I faid of laughter, It 1 is mad; | 


and of mirth, What doth it? 


4. IK 
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4. If we would rejoice in proſperity, we muſt 
acquire and we mult preſerve, cheriſh and im- 
prove a love towards our neighbour, an univer- 
fally benevolent and charitable diſpoſition, by 
which we ſhall be enabled to take delight not 
only in our own proſperity, but in that of 
others; and this will give us ſeveral occafions 
of ſatisfaction, which ſelfiſh perſons never regard 
or entertain, It 1s nothing to them what be- 
comes of the reſt of the world, if things go well 
at home, and within the ſordid compals of their 
own little ſphere. But they who are of a more 
humane and generous temper, and ſincerely wiſh 
the welfare of others, partake in ſome meaſure 
of it, and are inclined to rejoice with thoſe who 
rejoice. In this temper is founded the love of 
our country, an affection unknown to narrow 
minds, which meaſure all public good and evil 
by the ſhare which they receive of the one or 
the other, and account favourable events to be 
nothing, unleſs they be attended with ſome pri- 
vate and perſonal advantage. But a benevolent 
ſpirit is, to ſay the truth, a very manly virtue, 
which requires many previous good qualitics, 
and which therefore few poſſeſs even in a tole- 
rable degree. Thence it is that the calamities, 
the loſſes and miſeries which befal other perſons 
affect 


and to any degree of diſſatisfaction upon theſe 
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affect us very little, eſpecially if we are not inti- 
mately acquainted with them; we hear the ſad 
ſtory, and we forget it as a tale that is told: 
but when we are the ſufferers ourſelves, the blow 
is felt, and the heart bleeds. 

If the adverſity of others gives us little 
concern, their proſperity gives us {till leſs ſa- 
tisfaction; and two reflections are apt to riſe in 
our minds, firſt that the fortunate perſons hardly 


deſerve fach happineſs, and ſecondly that we 


deſerve it much better than they. But if we 
give way to conſiderations of this perverſe kind, 


accounts, we lay a ſure foundation for perpetual 
diſcontent, fince an unequal diſtribution of good 
things in the preſent ſtate muſt' needs prevail, 
and the favours of this world will ever be ca- 


priciouſly, injudiciouſly, abſurdly, and moſt 


unjuſtly beſtowed, as we may ſee every day; and 
he who will fret at ſuch things hath nothing to 
do but to fret on, till death puts an end to his 


_ fooliſh ſorrows. 


And now, let us obſerve that this ſubject 
which we have been diſcuſſing is conſidered in 


a very different manner in the Old Teſtament, 


and in the New. Solomon, as a wiſe man, 
recommends it to his nation to be cheerful in 
proſ- 


— — _ 
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proſperity, and conſiderate in adverſity. Farther 


than this the wiſdom and religion of his times 


could not conduct a man. But St., Paul, when 
he treats the ſubject, exhorts Chriſtians to:rejoice 
evermore, and con ſequently in adverſity as well 
as ih proſperity; our Saviour commands his 
diſciples to rejoice and to be exceeding glad 
when they ſhould be ill uſed for his ſake; and 


it is ſaid of the firſt believers, that they were 


ſorrowful, yet always rejoicing, and that they 
had in all circumſtances an in ward ſerenity, of 
which nothing could deprive them. This joy in 


adverſity is an advantage peculiar to the Chriſ- 


tian religion, and an effect which the Jewiſh 


diſpenſation, though of divine original, was 


not able to produce; and as ſtrange as it may 
and as it muſt ſeem to worldly minds, and ra- 
ther. fanatical and inconceivable than in any de- 
gree probable and reaſonable, it is built upon a 


ſure foundation, and there are many cauſes and 


motives ſufficient to excite and to. preſerve it. 
For firſt, Chriſtianity repreſents God as a God 


of love and goodneſs, and removes all gloomy and 
ſuperſtitious apprehenſions of him. It exhorts us 


to ſerve and imitate: him, and then it affures 
us that we have every thing to hope, and no- 
thing to fear from him, that we may addrets 


OUl*- 
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outſelves to him at all times, and rely; Rm 
as in:allexigencies, 11/7 vi 1 omn ane 
Secondly, it repreſents him, ie as a God 
60 perfect. purity, holineſs, and juſtice, which 
mult raiſe in mortal minds a dread: proportion- 
able to their imperfections and offences, tliat is, 
to thoſe imperfections which are indulged, and 
to thoſe offences which are wilful; but by the 
gracious doctrine, of forgivenels to the penitent; 
it allays all tormenting W e and. * 
er land dęeſpair. c a non got 
Thirdly, it gives us kd. of 3 
which if carefully obſerved, have a natural and 
neceſſaty tendency to ſecure us from many 
ſorrows, and to enliven our minds, and to ſet 
before us happy n and dir e expec- 
tions. Id 2% 1 „Hen 
Fourthly, it ee a in aſſiſtance 
under preſſures and dangers, and loſſes and 
afflictions, which ſhall raiſe, the mind above 
elf, and above all outward and earthly things. 
The ſpirit of a man, ſays. Solomon, will ſuſ- 
tain his infirmity : If he hath courage and con- 
ſtancy, the evils which befall him loſe much 
of their force and violence, and he is able to 
Asse with:them, and to come off with crè- 
dit. Even . Crangth and the natural 


5 power 8 
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powers which God confers upon us can ſup- 
port a man in diſtreſs, when he is tolerably 
innocent, and his conduct towards God and 
towards men hath not been flagitious. There 
is a wonderful ſatis faction and complacency in 
a rational and modeſt ſelf-· approbation, and the 
beſt friend in this world is one's own conſcience, 
Thus far the ſpirit of a man can ſtand by him” 
and aſſiſt him: but the ſpirit of God is greater, 
and can animate a Chriſtian, ſo as to make 
him more than a conqueror ; of which Eccleſi. 
aſtical Hiſtory affords many illuſtrious examples 
in thoſe times when Chriſtianity was diſcounte- 
nanced and oppreſſed, and all ſorts of human 
terrors ſet themſelves in array againſt it, 
- Laſtly, it promiſes an eternal recompence of 
well-doing, which whoſoever believes and 
expects muſt be happy, or at leaſt contented 
in all times and ſtates : and without queſtion, 
to a want of a lively faith, and of a reaſonable 
hope in this great point, and to. a certain de- 
gree, more or leſs, of doubt and diffidence, is 
to be principally aſcribed the want of reſigna- 
tion and of compoſure. 
When to theſe Chriſtian conſiderations are 
alſo added reflections on the days of our abode 


here below, which are few, and on the world 
which 


| 


of temper will enſue, which as it is patient and 
reſigned under changes for the worſe, ſo it is 


' pleaſed with proſperity, accepts it as a divine 


blefling, and uſes it ſoberly and diſcreetly. 
Human life is of ſo ſhort a duration, that if 
we had a due ſenſe of it, and if each of us had 
nothing to care for beſides ourſelves, even proſ- 
perity, deſireable as it is, would only be a 
pretty trifle, and this thought would ſo natu- 


. rally ariſe, What is it to me, who perhaps ſhall 


not poſſeſs it three days, and who may go 
hence before another ſun riſes? Therefore what 


makes proſperity valuable is that it enables us 


to be ſerviceable to others, to our friends, to 


our family,. to our country, and to mankind, 
and to make a ſober and a commendable uſe of 


it, whilſt we have it; and then the good effects 
of it will continue, when it is paſſed aways and 
we haye tun our appointed courſe. 


vor. V. U SERMON 
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which paſſeth away, a ſedateneſs and evenneſs 
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| Tirtvs ii. 11, 12. 


The grace of God that bringeth ſalvation hath ap- 

peared to all men, teaching us that denying un- 

 godlineſs and worldly luſis, we ſhould live ſober- 
ly, righteoufly, and godly in this prefent world, 


HE Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, ſaith St. 
Paul, is revealed to us, and the deſign of 
it is to teach and enable us to behave ourſelves 
here in ſuch a manner that we may obtain eter- 
nal life. Thus the words of the text contain in 
them a compendious repreſentation of the whole 
duty of man, namely, faith and good works. 
What relates to faith is rather intimated than 
expreſſed, but it is very plainly intimated, for 
ſince this perfect rule of life is diſcovered by the 
Goſpel, doubtleſs we muſt receive the Goſpel, 


and affent to it, and this is faith, | 
U 2 As 
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As to practice, we muſt live ſoberly, right- 
couſly, and godly. Sobriety contains our duty 
to ourſelves, righteouſneſs our duty to our 
neighbour, and godlineſs our duty to God; and 
theſe duties are. cloſely connected, and often 
coincide with one another and with Chriſtian 
faith. 

I ſhall at preſent conſider that part of our 
duty which relates more directly to God, and 
is called godlineſs; though the word godlineſs 
or piety often ſtands for all religion in * 
gal: - .. 

-In the firſt place 4 Chriſtianity 8 
us to believe that there is one God the Creator 
and Father of all. This is: the foundation of 
religion; ; faith in God is the ground and ſup- 
part of all goodneſs, and may itſelf in ſome 
ſenſe be accounted a virtue, fince it ariſeth from 
| ſober conſideration, from a regard to truth-and 
goodneſs, and muſt be kept alive by the ſame 
means; and ſince a vicious and debauched mind 
15 ſtrongly diſpoſed to doubt whether there be 
an inviſible creator and Lord of all, and to with 
that there were none. 

A belief in God is faith, and not fight, kerma 
the object of it is He who is not to be perceived 


by 
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by our eres, or comprehended by our irttdgitia- 
tion; "bit it is a faith founded upon reaſbn,/ahd 
fuppoti6d by Wann dene of whith 


uſefulneſs of the doctrine ilelf, which 18 Lie 
ed to do us good, and which cannot e do 
us any Harm. Ewe nth e 
MNoreover the Chriſtian religion teich us 

tb entertain juſt and honoutable niotions of God's 
pet fectious, both thoſe which we commonly 
call natural perfections, ſuch as eternity, and 
infinite power; and thoſe which we call moral 
perfection, as holineſs, juſtice, goodneſs, and 
mercy.” T he Scriptures frequently remind us 
of both, as being proper to excite in us a fear 
and a love of God. 
They cannot be ſaid to entertain right con- 
ceptions of the Deity, who extol his power, 
and his abſolute and uncontroulable dominion 
over his creatures; but repreſent him at the 
ſame time as ruling in a way, which in any 
other being we ſhould call arbitrary and cruel. 
This can never be reconciled with the common 
notions of holineſs, juſtice, and goodneſs; nor 
with the Scriptures, which repreſent God as 

U 3 love : 
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love itſelf, who is good to all, and whoſe ten- 
der mercies are over all his works. It was long 
ago obſerved, that there never was any opinion, 
how abſurd ſoever, which was not maintained 
by ſome or other of the ancient Philoſophers * 
but yet there are not to be found even amongſt 
them any ſuch hateful ſentiments concerning 
God's tranſactions with men. To ſuppoſe that, 
God hath doomed his creatures to eternal mi- 
ſery, for being in a ſtate of fin which. they can - 
not avoid, and out of which he will not help. 
them, this, I fay, is ſuch a manifeſt contra- 
diction to the divine perfections, that no men 
could poſſibly have entertained it, if they had 
not miſunderſtood ſome texts of Scripture, and 
taken it for a doctrine of revealed Religion. 
They who entertain juſt thoughts of God, 
and declare them upon all proper occaſions, 
may be ſaid to hallow or ſanctify his name, 
which that all perſons may do, we are taught 
by our Saviour to wiſh in our daily pray- 
ers. In this the Gentiles failed greatly, who 
| aſcribed to their deities human vices, and 
honoured them with impure and cruel rites. 
The Jews were not entirely . free from fault 
in this reſpect, being much inclined to repre- 
ſent. God az caring only for their nation, 
and 
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and regardleſs of the Gentiles; and indeed all 
Chriſtians have not . avoided the 
ſame errors; «oy af 
Theſe things are of the ome importance, 
becauſe they who judge amiſs concerning the 
perfections and the government of God, are 
much inclined to-imitate all the defects which 
they aſcribe to him. F & xt. 4 
It is a great violation of « our ir duty to Gol, to 
interpoſe his holy name in things of no con- 
ſequence, or which is fat worſe, in confirma- 
tion of things which are falſe, Therefore our 
Lord hath not only forbidden perjury, but 
oaths upon trivial occaſions; even thoſe oaths; 
in which care was taken to avoid mentioning 
| the name of God. Whoſoever underſtands how 
ſacred the divine Majeſty is, and how many 
and how great benefits we have received, and 
have room to hope and expect from our Crea« 
tor, cannot think of him without the deepeſt re- 
verence, and will never name him in a raſh and 
ludicrous manner, nor call upon him to be wit- 
neſs to a falſhood, This wicked behaviour was 
frequent amongſt both Jews and Gentiles, and 
is no leſs frequent amongſt perſons who call 
themſelves Chriſtians ; but it hath been deteſt- 
r ed 
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0 and condemiied by at ſerious and WAH men 
z Allies und places. Sac gail 
With this reverence towards God is joĩned a 
ye to Him: If we Have anz Tenſe of his $Yood- 
neſs and favor towards us his vhwotthy | crea- 
fures; we cannot refuſe him our lobe. This 
fore <6nfifts; firſt; in a grateful ſeniſt of his be- 
nefits; ſecondly, in a deſire of pleafing him, 
Chick hall be Mong And active enough to 
overeortie all contrary* deſires, ſo chat our heart 
ſhall not be divided" between God and any ob 
Jeet which God cbtidemmns. *Fhis duty Moſes 
enjoined, arid our r Saviour enforced, and: repre= 
ſented as the firſt and great commanttinietit.” 
Other love towards God than this the Sctip- 
tures know not: they-1 never recommend thoſe 
warm tranſports aud that bold familiarity Which 
ſome zealots affect, nor that refined and myſte- 
rfous devotion which another ſort of viſionaries 
require, who ſay tllat we muſt love God for 
himſelf alone, and without any regard to the be- 
nefits we receive from him; for firſt the love of 
God is reaſon and not paſtion, reverence and 
not preſumption ; ſecondly it is gratitude, and 
we love him becauſe he firſt loved us. | 
The love of God: cannot lie concealed in the 
breaſt, but will ſhine forth, and ſhew itſelf by 


good works, particularly by a love of mankind, 
as 
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& the Scrigtutes affure vs.” Without this be⸗ 
haviour itt vam do wie ptofeſs t to bove God, who' 
requires be we real'proofs, and not idle words. 

There is a. worlHip"whitch 18 due to G 
alone. Worſhip, or idbration; whell it means 
a religious duty paid to God, is of two kinds. 
There is a worſhip of the body, and tliere is a 
worthiprs of the mind. By the worſhip of the 
body, which hath been various i various 
times aud places, is to be underſtood an humble 
poſtüre, by which perſons intend to acknow-' 
ledge the fupreme dominion of him to whom 
this des e is paid,” the worſhip or ado- 
ration of the mitid, is meant” that ſubmiſſive” 
diſpofttiöns by which we own ant profeſs that 
He whom we adore 1s endued with all perfer-" 
tions, and that we depend wholly upon him, 
and from him expect all our happineſs. There- 
fore God, as he is the Creator, the Lord; the 
Protector, and the Father of all, ordered him- 
ſelf alone to be adored in this manner botli in 
body and ſpirit: : which our Saviour hath alſo 
confirmed, when he ſaid to Satan, It is written, 
Thou ſhalt worſhip the Lord thy God, and 
him only ſhalt thou ſerve; him only, in oppo- 
ſition to falſe Gods; for as St. Paul ſays, 
Though there | be that are called Gods, 
whether in heaven or in earth, as there be gods 


— 


many 
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many and Lords many, yet to us there is but 
one God, the Father, of whom are all things, 
and we to him; and one Lord Jeſus Chriſt by 


whom are all things, and we, by him. „And 
our Saviour faith that the Father hath com- 


mitted. all judgment to the Son, that all men 
may honour the Son, as they honour Lend 


Father. 


The, Gentiles 8 trankgrofſed thi 
commandment, worſhiping any thing, and 
every thing; as if it were lawful for mortal 
men to confer divine honours upon this or that 
object, as flattery or fancy ſhould direct; ; than 


which nothing more abſurd could eaſily] be j 1ma- 


gined, nor more irie to the majeſty of 


God. _ 
The Law and the Goſpel teach us that in 


God alone. our confidence ſhould be placed, 
becauſe he alone can and will do all things for 


us, and will never deccive our reaſonable hopes, 


whilſt in created beings there 1s neither that 
all-commanding power, nor that invariable 


will of doing good, nor that ncver- failing con- 
ſtancy in performing promiſes. So that reli- 


ance or truſt is no inconſiderable part of our 


duty towards God. It relates in fome degrec 


to the things of this life, which God promiſeth 


0 
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to his ſervants, ſo far; as he judgeth fit, and 
conducing to their true intereſt. But it: princi- 
pally hath in view the endleſs happineſs of tho 
next world, which we ſhould account to be our 
chief good. , 
And becauſe our, 5 hacks given us n 
promiſes of life eternal than had been revealed 
before, and confirmed them by many proofs, 
and by his own glorious reſurrection and aſcen- 
ſion, the rehance which we place in God ſhould. 
be proportionably ſtronger and ſteadier. This 
reliance is a part of Chriſtian faith, and is con- 
nected with obedience; and hence we may ſee 
that faith is deſervedy extolled by the ſacred 
Writers, ſince it contains in itſelf, or in its 
genuine effects, the whole duty of aan. 
Since in many things we all offend, ſiuce we 
ought to deplore our omiſſions and commiſſions, 
and to wiſh that we may perform a better 
ſervice. for the future; ſince we are continually 
contending with temptations, by which if we 
be finally overcome, we have no longer a claim 
to the promiſes of the Goſpel, God hath com 
manded us to addreſs ourſelves to him for the 
pardon and the ſuccour of which we ſtand in 
need. He wanteth not our prayers, to be in- 
formed of our weakneſſes and neceſſities, or to be 
intreated 
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ihtreated and importuned as a difficult FRY 
who willi ſell his. favours upon no other” terms, 
Nothing moved him to create us, but his own 
nature overflowing with beneficence; He hath 
granted us many bleſſings which we had no 
notion of requeſting, as redemption by Chriſt, 
the knowledge of the Goſpel, and all the be- 
- nefits Which ariſe from theſe and are connected 


with them. He hath impoſed upon us the 


duty of prayer purely for our own fakes, and to 


make us better and appier. For when we 


pray to him, we call to mind our paſt follies 


and offences, and at the ſame time his infinite 


goodneſs, which forgives them upon our re- 
pentance, and we become ſenſible that we de- 


pend upon him in all reſpects, whence naturally 


ariſe "gratitude towards ſo kind a benefactor, 


and earneſt deſires to obey and pleaſe! him. 
Hence alſs will this confideration preſent it- 


ſelf to us, that if the compaſſionate atid placa- 


ble nature of God be ſo amiable, and in our 


fight the brighteſt and the faireſt of all the 
divine perfections, we ought to imitate it in our 


behaviour towards others, and be merciful even 


as he 1s merciful, and like him forgive thoſe 
who treſpaſs __ US. 


Three 


W WHaad BY 
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Three things are requiſite to make r 
N acceptable to God: 

Firſt, We muſt aſk of God the things which 
are really and invariably good; ſuch as the 
knowledge of moral and religious truth, the 
remiſſion of ſins, the divine aſſiſtance, and 


eternal life, all which are intimately united, 


and neither can or ought to be ſeparated. For 
other good things we are permitted to'aſk; but 
this exception is always to be made or under- 
ſtood, . that God would ſupply our wants and 
ſatisfy our natural and innocent defires in ſuch 
a meaſure and manner as ſhall ſeem beſt to him, 
who knoweth better than we, what; is boi 
dient for us. | 

Secondly, We muſt make our requeſts to 
God with acquieſcence and humility, We 
muſt not preſcribe to him what he ſhould grant 
us; nor ever repine and murmur, if temporal 
ble ings be with-holden from us. 

Thirdly, We muſt be fully ſenſible that we 
can have no certain acceſs to him, no ſecurity 
of his favour, unleſs we endeavour to conform 
our behaviour to his precepts ; for it is not rea- 
ſonable that he ſhould comply with the re- 
queſts of thoſe, who refuſe to comply with his 
holy will. Thus much our Saviour intimates, 

when 
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when he directs us to alk in his name. To atk 
in the name of Chriſt is the ſame thing as to 
profeſs before God that we are indeed the dif. 
ciples and the ſervants of his Son, and upoj 
that account to beg and to hope that he wil 
extend his goodneſs towards us. But no perſon 
can have any pretence to make uſe of the name 
of Chriſt who pays no regard to the conditions 
which Chriſt requires of his followers. 

- And becauſe the love of our neighbour is not 
| leſs our duty than the love of God, therefore 
we are taught to extend our prayers beyond 
our own private neceſſities; and whatſoever 
bleſſings we would gladly receive ourſelves, 
we ſhould alſo wiſh for all mankind. 

Vehemence and earneſtneſs is commendable 
in. our prayers, but it is then only commenda- 
ble when we aſk for life eternal and for the 
means conducing to it. A ſtrong deſire and a 
warm 1mportunity to be delivered from tempo- 
ral calamities, or to be enriched with temporal 
bleſſings, is a temper to which Religion hath 
made no favourable promiſes. St. Paul car- 
neſtly beſought the Lord that he might be de- 
livered from the Angel of Satan who buffeted 
him. But this requeſt was not granted, be: 
cauſe it was more to his true advantage ta la- 

| 4 bour 
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bour undet that i inconvenience, whatſoever it 
was, than to be freed from it. And he as a 
wiſe and good man hs e in the divine 

Ae the „N were furniſhed both with 
precepts and with examples of prayer in the 
books -of Moſes and of -the Prophets, yet was 
this duty neither .completely taught, nor per- 
fectly underſtood, becauſe the expreſs and li- 
teral promiſes in the Law were temporal; fo 
that they ſeldom . ſeem to have aſked for any 
thing higher, but only, as to things ſpiritual, 
to have requeſted in general for the favour of 


God. And yet the good men, who lived 


under -that diſpenſation, were certainly not 
without hopes of a better ſtate beyond the 
grave, and truſted in God that he would in 
ſome manner provide for them hereafter ac- 
cording to his wiſdom and goodneſs. We do 
not find in the Books of the Old Teſtament 
every thing that is requiſite to ſet the nature of 
prayer in a true light and to the beſt advant- 
age; and we muſt make ſome ſuitable abate- 
ments and allowances on account of the more 
imperfect knowledge of thoſe times. However 
we find in thoſe ſacred Writings many ex- 
Kaen examples of piety, of humility, of re- 

| ligious 
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ligious truſt and confidence in God, The wife 
Pagans' have alſo made ſome good obſervations 
concerning prayer; and particularly they have 
remarked that men ought not raſhly to aſk 
of the Deity whatfoever. their childiſh ant ir. 
regular and ignorant deſires lead them to with, 
They have recommended this ſhort form of 
prayer, which certainly is modeſt. and judici- 
ous; Grant us, O Lord, the things which: are 
good for us, whether we aſk, or afk not, for 
them; and the things which would be hurt- 
ful, with-hold from us, though we ſhould aſk 
for them. But, beſides that the wiſer Pagans 
had ſome falſe notions concerning the Deity, 
the common ſort obſerved no rules of decency 
and prudence in their-prayers, So that Chriſti- 
anity in this, as in many other reſpects, greatly 
ſurpaſſed the religion. " the ma pas and 
. : 

With our / prayers to God are to * e 
e and thankſgivings to him for his glorts 
ous works, and for all the great and laſting be- 
nefits which with a liberal hand he-pours down 
upon men, The Pialms of David, and indeed 
all the books of the holy Scriptures are full of 
exhortations to celebrate the power, and wifdom, 

and clemency of God. The thing. is of itſelf 
ebe moſt 


- 


| 


cereiy and heartilyz we daily find the good | 


TITLE U 
maſt; reaſonable, atid whilſt wo perforri it fin- 


effects af it; For beſides the perpetual exerciſe 
of gritityde;. the oftner we bonfider in our 
minds and diſtinctly examine the beriefits and 
the works of Godz the more eaſily we are ity. 
duced to obey him; and the more effectually 


deterred from 4 vicious! life. And this is Oe 


great reaſon why God requires from us theſe 
acts of piety towards him; No benefit atid 
profit can acerue to hit from dutf praiſes ant 
thanks 3 nor would he be the leſs happy; though 
we, paſſed over-all his favours in ſtupid ſilenee. 
Therefore it is for our oi ſakes that God de- 
mands this eaſy tribute front us! He is indeed 
faid iti Seripture to have made and done all for 
his own gloty and praiſe; but the profit arid the 
benefit of honouting hitri redound upon us: 
True it is that God. is pleaſed with our piety; 
and our dufiful returns, becauſe they are ſuits- 
ble both to bis nature and to our own; He 
hath made all things for his own hotiour ; this 
was dne end: but another end was that he 
might exerciſe his umſpeakable goodneſs to- 
wards all objects eapable of receiving it. 
The writers of the Goſpels teach us to obey 


the divine precepts; not .23Mlaves who fear 2 


Vor. IV. 2 X 
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ligious truſt and confidence in God, The wiſer 
Pagans have alſo made ſome good obſervations 
concerning prayer; and particularly they have 
remarked that men ought not raſhly to aſk 
of the Deity whatfoever their childiſh ant ir. 
regular and ignorant deſires lead them to wiſh, 
They have recommended this ſhort form of 
prayer, which certainly is modeſt and judici. 
ous; Grant us, O Lord, the things. which are 
good for us, whether we aſk, or afk not, for 
them ; and the things which would be hurt- 
ful, with-hold from us, though we ſhould aſk 
for them. But, beſides that the wiſer Pagans 
had ſome falſe notions concerning the Deity, 
the common ſort obſerved no rules of decency 
and prudence in their prayers, So that Chriſti- 
anity in this, as in many other reſpects, greatly 
ſurpaſſed the raligion. af the mA | Ions and 
* F 

With our | prayers to God are to be Joined 
8 and thankſgivings to him for his glori- 
ous works, and for all the great and laſting be- 
pefits which with a liberal hand he-pours down 
upon men, The Pſalms of David, and indeed 
all the books of the holy Scriptures are full of 
exhortations to celebrate the power, and wifdom, 
and clemency of God. The thing. is of itſelf 
| 5 Fe +”? : moſt 
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moſt reaſonable, and whilſt wo perforri it ſin- 


cerely: and heartily; we daily find the good 
effects af it; For beſides the porpetual exerctfe 
of grititude;- the oftner we conſider in our 
minds and diſtinaly examine the beriefits and 
the works of God; the more eaſily we are iti 
duced to obey him, and the more eſfectually 
deterred from à vitidus life. And this is oe 
great reaſon why God requires from us theſs 
cds of piety towards him. Ne benefit atid 
profit cau accrue to him from dur praiſes ant 
thanks ; nor would he be the leſs happy, though 
we paſſed over all his favours in ſtupid filenee, 
Therefore it is for our owti ſakes that God de- 
mands this eaſy tribute from us: He is indeed 
faid iti Seripture to have made and done all for 
his own gloty and praiſe; but the profit and tlie 
benefit of honouring him redownd- upon us: 
True it is that God is pleaſed with our piety; 
and our dufiful returns, becauſe they are ſuita- 
ble both to bis nature and to our own; He 
hath made all things for his own hotiour ; this 
was one end: but other end was that he 
might exerciſe his unſpeakable. goodneſs to- 
wards all objects capable of receiving it. 2 
The writers of the Goſpels teach us to obey 
the divine precepts; not as ſlaves who fear a 
Vor. IV. X paſſionate 
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paſſionate unreaſonable and rigid maſter; but as 
children who cheerfully comply with the di- 
rections and advice of à kind parent, ct 
| Rey: know'to:be-intended;for-theirigood;- 
But though zhe Goſpel in this reſpect . 
paſith the Jewiſh diſpenſation,” and treats us 
as ſons, and brings us into a ſtate of liberty, 
e muſt not imagine that the ſervice which it 
demands is ſomething ſlight and ſuperficial, 
and requiring no pains and application; for it 
orders us to put off inordinate deſires and evil 
affections, andl if it ſhould ever ꝓrove necefſary, 
to lay down and loſe all, rather than to part 
with our religion and offend God. Such an 
obedience is indeed difficult to thoſe who are 
inclined. to a flothful ſecurity, and love the 
world immoderately, and are not deeply affect - 
ed with the rewards and puniſhments of the 
next ſtate: but it may be practiſed by thoſe 
who can govern themſelves, and who have a 
lively ſenſe of the great advantages preſent 
and future which are ſecured by piety; and by 
ſuch it is more eaſily obſerved than a YT 
multitude of rites and ceremonies. 
This Chriſtian obedience 18 deſcribed. in the 

New Teſtzment by different words and ex- 

.preffions; Sometimes; it is called, to love God, 
2 ſometimes 
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ſometimes to fear and reverenoe him. We 
may be ſaid to love God when we think 
honourably of him, gratefully acknowledge 
his goodneſs, and prefer his comtmiands to all 
other cohſiderations. The fear of God is a 
feur leſt by an improper behaviour we ſhouid 
ſhew ourſelves: unthankful to our beſt Behe- 

factor, it is a fear leſt we ſhould ineurt his diſ- 
pleaſure, not only! becauſe” he can deprive us 
of happineſs, and inflict puniſhments upon us, 
but principally becauſe he is ſo good to us, 
and impoſes nothing upon us s which it is Abe 

our intereſt to perfor mn. 

Ogtiſt alſo required of his followers to ſhew 
bend their faith and love and reverence to- 
wards God, to confeſs their Saviour before 
men, upon all proper occaſions, to excite others 
to the ſame diſpoſition and behaviour, and to 
meet together for the exerciſe of religious du- 
He allo declared that Whereſoever his 
artet ſhould be aſſembled together in his 

name; he would be ſpiritually with them. 
He alſo promiſed that his Church fhould never 
be deſtroyed, that it ſhould laſt till: the con- 
ſummation of all things, Which promiſe he 
-hath hitherto fulfilled for more than ſeventeen 
Handred years, As tothe order amd method that 
or! X 2 ſhould 
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ſhould be ohſerved in ſuch aflemblics, he gave 
no particular precepts, but left it to his Apoſtles. 
Religious government,, like Civil government, 
is abſolutely. neceſſary in ſome form or other; 
but all forms of government, are in their own 
nature indifferent, and ſq, Chriſtian nations 
have a right to appoint that which ſuits them 
beſt, remembering the direction of the Apoſtle, 
Let all things be done decently, aud in order, a 


renne. 


"ations: than with words, od all religions had 
their ceremonies, it was fit that Chriſtians 
ſhould have ſomething of this kind. There- 
fore Chriſt appointed two religious rites, but 
very caly, very Plain, and fimple, and moſt 
remote from vain pomp, or ſuperſtition, by 
which Chriſtians ſhould profeſs their. belief in 
him, acknowledge themſelves his ſeryants, 
keep his benefits in remembrance, and declare 
their friendſhip for each other. One was Bap- 
tiſm, which was no new thing to the Jews, 
for it had been practiſed by them, and alſo by 
John the Baptiſt; nor was, it leſs known to 
the Gentiles. By this ceremony of initiation, 
Chriſtians declared themſelves ſeryvants of God, 
and of Chriſt, and of the holy Ghoſt, were 
reminded that they muſt cleanſc mene 
from 
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| from iniquity, and live a more pure and holy 
life; and that as they deſcended into the water 
and roſe up from it, ſo they muſt die to ſin and 
riſe again to righteouſneſs. The other was the 
Lord's Supper, which he inſtituted in memory 
of his death, and which ſhews that they who 
cat together of the ſame bread, and drink of 
the ſame cup, ſhould account each other as 
brethren who belong to one family. At the 
ſame time Chriſtians profeſs that they continue 
in that covenant which Chriſt ratified by his 
blood, and that they will endeavour to obey 
his precepts and to follow his example. Theſe 
are ceremonies eaſy to be performed, and as 
caſy to be underſtood, if we will content our- 
ſelves with the account which the writers of 
the New Teſtament have given of them. 
From all that hath been faid it appears that 
the end and deſign of religion was not to afflict 
and oppreſs us, but to make us happy. God 
can take no pleaſure in the miſeries and 
ſorrows of men: he created us to do us good, 
not to do us harm. | He gave us freedomi- 
of action, without which we could neither 
practiſe nor underſtand virtue; but the conſe- 
quence of freedom 1s that we are changeable 
and capable of tranſgreſſing. Therefore he 
c FI - hath 
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hath alſo given us laws, inſtructions, motives, 
encouragements, and aſſiſtances. It muſt be 
confeſſed that no man, except our Saviour, 
ever performed the whole of his duty ſo per- 
fectly, that he could claim rewards from 
God on that account. But God requireth not 
of his ſervants this ſublime holineſs; he re- 
quires of them that they ſhould preferve them- 
ſelves from obſtinate impenitence and from 
vicious habits, and when they have treſpaſſed, 
that they ſhould repent and amend. Great 
reaſon have they therefore to return him conti- 
nual thanks, and to acknowledge his infinite 
mercy which thus ſtoops and condeſcends to 
their infirmity. 

If God, without any apparent cauſe for it, 
had required of men coſtly gifts, and ſacrifices 
which might have reduced them to poverty, 
and the obſervation of difficult and unimprov- 
ing Ceremonies, theſe indeed would have been 
hard laws : but the Chriſtian religion impoſeth 
nothing like this upon us. If the Gentiles be- 
lieved that ſuch things were required from 
them, they fell into ſuch errors through their 
own fault, through the mean conceptions 
which they entertained concerning the Deity. 
Ir the Jews were in fome meaſure burdened 
; with 
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with laws of this nature, the reaſon was, be- 
cauſe they had corrupted themſelves and fallen 
into many of the errors of the Gentiles, ſo that 
God, as a lawgiver, was obliged, if we may uſe 
that expreſſion, to give them precepts ſuitable, 
not ſo much to his own nature, and to the 
dictates of reaſon, as to their carnal minds and 
ſtubborn temper. And yet he by his Prophets 
inſtructed them in the ſuperior excellence of 
morality, and invited them to repentance with 
favourable promiſes of pardon and acceptance, 
and unfolded to them the ſpiritual part of reli- 
g10n at intervals, and by degrees, as they were 
capable of receiving it. So that in this alſo 
they had great reaſon to praiſe and celebrate his 
long-ſuftering and goodneſs. 

Thus much may ſuffice concerning our duty 
to God, as far as it may be diſtinguiſhed from 
our duty to our neighbour and to ouxſelves, 
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revs ii. 11, 12. 


The grace of Gad that bringeth Sin bath i 

peared to all men, teaching us that denying un- 
godlineſs and worldly lufts, we ſhould live ſoberly, 

 righyeouſly, and godly in this preſent world. 


E are here exhorted by the Apoſtle to 
live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly. 
Sobriety comprehends our duty to ourſelves, 
righteouſneſs our duty to our neighbour, and 
godlineſs our duty to God. 

I proceed now to conſider that part of our 
duty which relates to our neighbour, and which 
is here called, living righteouſly or juſtly. 
Righteouſneſs frequently means all religion in 
general; but as it ſtands in the text diſtinguiſhed 
S tale ade rordiby 
to gur . neighbour, which in other places of 

| the 
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the New Teſtament is called brotherly love, or 
charity. 

1. Under theſe names of eiahomiſiaſe, . of 
love, and of charity, the Goſpel comprehends 
all thoſe kind offices which we ought to per- 
form towards others. This friendly behaviour 
is called love, becauſe if we love a perſon, firſt, 
we never envy him, or hurt him knowingly 
and wilfully, but, ſecondly, wiſh him all hap- 
pineſs, and affiſt him as far as we are able; 
under which two heads is comprehended our 
duty to our neighbour. "This our Saviour com- 
mands, when he explains and 1mproves that 
precept of the Law, Thou ſhalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyſelf. The ſame thing he expreſſes 
in other words thus; Whatſoever ye would that 
men ſhould do unto you, do ye ſo unto them. 
The ſame precept is to be found in the Book of 
Tobit, in a form of prohibition; Do that to no 
man which thou hateſt: The meaning is, 
Whatſoever we ſhould certainly and reaſonably 
expect from another, if we were in his circum- 
ſtances, and he in ours, that we ought to do to 
him; and whatſoever we ſhould account ill 
uſage, if we ſuffered it, that we ought not to do. 
Concerning this charity, or brotherly affeQtion, 

St. 
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St. Paul hath diſcourſed in his firſt Epiſtie to the 
Corinthians, and hath given it the preference 
even to faith and to hope. A virtue ſo reaſon- 
able could not be unknown to the Pagans: their 
wiſe men have alſo recommended it, though 
they call it by other names, and have not ex- 
tended it fo far as our Saviour hat. 

2. Mutual juſtice and equity are required 
from us. Juſtice is that virtue by which we give 
to every man what is his due by the law of na- 
ture, and by the laws of civil ſociety, and ab- 
ſtain from all injury either in word or in deed, 
in omiſſion or in commiſſion. Thus far juſtice 
proceeds; Equity goes ſtill farther, for there are 
many things which our country requires not of 
us, and for neglecting which none can call us 
before the magiſtrate, which yet an equitable 
perſon cannot omit without condemning him- 
ſelf. Theſe ſort of duties depend upon a great 
variety of circumſtances, of facts, of perſons, of 
times and places, which may be ſuch, that it 
would be unreaſonable to act according to ſtrict 
right, 5 re the laws would give us leave to 
do it. 

3. The Goſpel require that we ſhould be 
charitable towards all perſons, as far as we are 
able, and they are deſerving, by ſhewing them 

| favour 
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favour and counteriance, by uſing our intereſt in 
their behalf, by giving them our help, and by 
relieving their wants, eſpecially when they are 
reduced to ſtreights, and unable: to oye for 
— | | 
It is not poſſible to fix the exit bounds and 
Imits of ſuch liberality, eſpecially in countries 
like this, where the laws of the land have made 
a ſtated and a large proviſion for the poor ; {o 
that this public charity is at the ſame time the 
private charity of every perſon who willingly 
diſcharges his part and proportion. What is to 
be done beyond this, muſt in a great meaſure be 
left to every one's diſcretion. To do more than 
this, is certainly the duty of ſeveral perſons ; 
and the trueſt objects of ſuch charity are often 
they who neither aſk it nor receive it from the 
public. Our Saviour in the Goſpel of St. Luke, 
commands us to give alms of ſuch things as we 
have, that is, according to our preſent circum- 
ſtances, and proportionably to our fortunes; 
which being a general direction, and not de- 
ſcending to particulars, we have no right, that 
I can diſcern, to burden the conſciences of others 
with fixed rules about it. Only we are to ex- 
hort them to take care that they fall not ſhort 


of our Saviour's intention. The ancient Chrit- 
tians 
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tians remarkably fulfilled theſe precepts, ,which 
was no {mall credit to them aud their religion, 
and greatly conduced to recommend the Galpel 
to the world, and to further its Pfogreſs. od. Kad 

4. The Goſpel requires of us in a ſingular 
manner humanity and meekneſs. Humanity 
teacheth us to temper all our words and actions 
towards our neighbour with civility and good- 
neſs, and to abſtain, carefully from all ſevere 
and harſh expreſſions, all croſs and rude beha- 
viour. Meekneſs reſtrains our anger, and keeps 
it in due bounds, ſo that we neither fly out into 
an unſeemly paſſion at the faults of others, nor 
into railing and reviling, nor harbour malice and 
revenge in our hearts, We are all of us offended 
at inſolence, contempt, anger, and ill uſage: we 
are pleaſed when we meet with a contrary be- 
haviour; and conſequently this diſlike and this 
approbation ſhould be a rule to us in our conduct 
towards others. Fherefore Chriſt condemns 
anger and its effects, and ſhews that he gives a 
more excellent precept than is contained in the 
Moſaic law ; for having obſerved that the law 
forbad — — Thou ſhalt not kill; he adds, 
But I ſay unto you, that whoſoever is an- 
gry with his brother without a cauſe, ſhall be. 
in danger of the judgment. This is to be un- 


derſtood 
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derſtood of unjuſt and immoderate anger, which 
is joined with a deſite of revenge, or with a proud 
and ill · grounded {corn of our neighbour: for we 
may be angry, when the cauſe is juſt, when we 
keep our anger within | due bounds, when it 
Hath no other aim than ſelf- preſervation, when 
it is accompanied with a deſign of reforming the 
offender, and not of doing him an injury, and 
*when it excludes not a readineſs to forgive him, 
and to be reconciled to him upon his amend- 
ment. Be ye angry, and ſin nõt, ſays St. Paul; 
and let not the ſun go down upon your wrath; 
but let all bitterneſs, and clamour, and evil- 
ſpeaking, be put away from you, with all ma- 
lice. Chriſt himſelf was filled with anger and 
-1ndignation againſt ſome of the Jews; but at 
the ſame time he was ready to be reconciled to 
them, and to receive them favourably, if they 
would have returned to their duty, and his laſt 
words were a prayer to God to forgive them. 
By meekneſs and humanity contentions. and 
-quarrels are avoided, with all their pernicious 
conſequences, and the friendſhip, good-will and 
eſteem of the world is uſually ſecured. But care 
is to be taken that inſtead of theſe virtues we 
fall not into thoſe vices which have a reſemb- 
lance of them, and lie concealed under that fair 
007 and 
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and falſe appearance: ſuch is a feigned civility 
and complaiſance, which often covers a baſe 
and perfidious heart; flattery which is as ready 
to commend or excuſe vice, as to pruiſe what is 
praiſe-worthy; and a mean compliance which 
approves or ſeems to apptove the worſt of ac 
tions. Theſe are as hurtful as nn and 
EN are uſeful to ſociet ... 
Theſe virtues St. Paul hath in ee 
his Epiſtle to the Romans he echorts Chriſtians, 
In honour to prefer one another, to ſhew re- 
ſpect and civility to others, without waiting to 
ſce whether they will ſhew as much to us. 
And St. Peter's direction is, Honour all men. 
If therefore rudeneſs and inhumanity, and harſh- 
neſs of behaviour be found in Chriſtians, aud 
in Chriſtians-who pretend to great holineſs and 
zeal and piety, this is not to be laid to the 
charge of Chriſtianity, or of thoſe who firſt 
preached it; but it is the fault of thoſe who 
underſtand not, or are not willing to underſtand 
the plain precepts of the Goſpel. 
F. To theſe virtues is fitly foined the love of 
peace and concord, both in things relating to 
this world, and in things relating to religion, 
whether they be matters of belief, or rites and 
ceremonies and diſcipline. But as all virtues 
| | have 
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have a natural union, and ean never diſagree, 
without ceaſing to be what they ate, the love 
of peace muſt always be joined with the love 
of truth and righteouſneſs; and concord is to 
be fo, purſued that we injure not the duty which 
we owe to God and to ourſelves. The regard 
due to peace requites of every perſon that he 
ſeek not only his on particular profit and con- 
venience, but the advantage of Others, and the 
common good of ſociety: and by ſuch methods 
public peace is ſettled and preſeryed.- 

But becauſe every perſon hath his own pri- 
vate poſſeſſions, without which he cannot ſup- 
port himſelf and his family, it is impoſſible for 
us to live in concord with thoſe who endeavour 
to wrong and defraud us; we muſt at leaſt 
avoid ſuch a perſon, as an enemy with whom we 
can hold no intercourſe: and likewiſe if any 
one by threats and violence would force us to 
act contrary to truth and virtue, even the ſin- 
cereſt lover of peace mult renounce. all ſociety 
with ſuch a tyrant, leſt he ſhould give up thoſe 
things which in their own nature are moſt 
excellent and moſt uſeful to mankind, and 
which God hath expreſsly commanded us never 
to forſake. If it be poſſible, ſays the Apoſtle, 
as fat as in you licth, live peaceably with all 
3 men: 
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men: As. far as reaſom and religion parmit, be 
at pence with others, and let not matters of 
mall confequerice;! or thoſo faults and defects 
from which none is mn ps interrupt 10 
doſtroy that union. ltr of „g 
Chriſtians are — of nenden | 
as thay are meh they belong to the dauntry in 
whiochthey are born ur ſettled s and as they are 
Chriſtians, they belong to the Church bf Chtiſt. 
But as this Church univerfal, or Catholic 
Chureh, is diſperſed over the earth, and cannot 
aſſomble | together; it was even from ancient 
tunes divided into particular and national 
Churches. Every Chriſtian then ſhould be 
deſtrous and willing to join himſelf to his own 
national Church, if he can de it with a ſafe 
conſcienee; and in tliis affair, he ſhould not 
give way to ſmall and endlefs {cruples, nor ex- 
pect that every thing ſhould be conducted ex- 
actly as he could wiſn; for perfection dwelleth 
not here below, and wiſe men muſt either bear 
with ſore things which they do not approve 
and cannot mend, or they muſt form a religioh 
for themſelves, and ſerve God all alone, which 
is by no means agreeable with mutual edifica- 
tion and with the ſocial nature of Chriſtianity. 
Vor. IV. FT But 
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But when things are come to ſuch a en 
any nation, that Chriſtians are required to 
reject and abjure evident truths, to approve 


monſtrous abſurdities, and flagrant contradic- 


tions, to ſacrifice reaſon and common ſenſe to 
a thing moſt "improperly called Faith, and to 
pay a blind and flaviſh- obedience © to the 
doctrines, and to the falſe doctrines of men, 
ſuch a Church cannot be accounted a truly re- 
ligious ſociety, nor is it lawful to hold com- 
munion with her. For theſe and other weighty 
reaſons our anceſtors ſeparated themſelves from 
the Court and the See of Oe and 1 20 the 
Reformation. 


The Apoſtles, at firſt, didn not Gree them- 


ſelves from the Jews, though they differed 


preatly from them, as long as they were per- 


mitted in the Synagogues to profeſs their belief 
in Chriſt, to preach his doctrine, and to reject 


cvery thing contrary to it; but when this li- 


berty was no longer granted to them, they held 
their own aſſemblies apart, and forſook the 
Synagogue. After this, ſome diſſenſion aroſe 
in the , Chriſtian congregations which were 
formed of converted Jews and Gentiles ; for 


the Jews ſtuck obſtinately to their old rites. 


and ccremonies, and the Gentiles refuſed to 
obſerve 
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obſerve them. But becauſe in other reſpeQs 
the Goſpel was obeyed. by both, and neither 
were compelled to do any ching chat they held 
to be unlawful, this difference of opinion was 
to be. mutually tolerated, as St. Paul declares. 
As for himfelf, to the weak he became weak, 
that he might gain the weak: he was made all 
things to all men, that he might by all means. 
ſave ſome. The meaning is, that he thought, 
ita part of Chriſtian prudence to comply with 
his brethren i in matters indifferent, and to gra- 
tify them 1 in all things conſiſtent with Chriſti- 
anity« __... 
6. For the ſame cauſes Chriſt commands us 
to paſs over injuries, whether they affect our 
goods, our reputation, or our body, if they 
are ſuch as may be borne without great detri- 
ment; and permits us not on ſuch occaſions to 
avenge ourſelves, or to have recourſe to the 
laws and to the civil magiſtrate for redreſs. 
The law of Moſes laid no great reſtrairit upon 
the Jews in this reſpect; and ſomewhat more 
of forbearance is required from us than was 
from theni. Ye have heard, ſays our Lord, 
that it hath been ſaid, An eye for an eye,— 
but I fay unto you, Reſiſt not evil. The belt 
Commentators have ſhewed that theſe and the 
Y 2 ; like 
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ike precepts, if rightly unde cſt6d, ale in 
F very fit, 5 very profitabfs to 471 
ö : for whilſt we connive at 4 finalf offence 
or r wafer we put a ſtop to much Hatred and 
55 ſtrife and variance, of which there would be 
no end, if no man would put up any aft6nr. 
Beſides, it often comes 10 paſs that he who 
hath done the wrong is ſoftned ad feclairied 
| by Chriſtian lenity. But in greater ityuries, 
nothing binders a man from Rin the afſiſt- 
ance of the laws and of rhe magiſttate, of if 
that carinot be done, from acting iti His own 
defence; for indeed without ſuch a permiſſion 
no civil ſociety could ſubſiſt, and alt good men 
would in a manner be bound hand Ta foot, 
and delivercd up to the vileſt of mankind, 
There have been ſome few of exalted minds 
amongſt the Gentiles who diſapproyed and con- 
demned revenge. But our Saviour hath carried 
the duty farther, and hath told us that we 
muſt love our enemies, and return good for 
evil, and pray for thoſe who uſe us deſpitefully, 
and imitate our heavenly Father, who is Kind 
even to the unthankful and to the wicked. 
Many of the Jews and Gentiles accounted 
revenge to be lawful, and derided. Chriſtian 


_ patience as a practice abſurd and contrary to 
2 human 
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human nature. Yet what the Goſpel requires 
of this kind, if we miſtake it not, is-yery com- 
mendable. ' If we had been .commanded to 
ſhew particular friendſhip to wicked men who 
revile and injure us, to account them worthy 
and honeſt perſons, to furniſh them with power 
and opportunity to hurt us, and not to be up- 
on our guard againſt them, theſe indeed would 
have been hard ſayings. But it is not ſo: we 
are commanded to love them ſo far as to pity 
their faults and follies, and to ſhew them ſuch 
lenity, forbearance and kindneſs, ſuch huma- 
nity and civility as can be of no detriment to 
us, to pray to God for their repentance, and if 
they prove by their behaviour that they repent 
and are amended, to receive them into favour. 

None can ſay that theſe precepts are im- 
practicable, On the contrary, they are ſo rea- 
ſonable, that without mutual indulgences of 
this kind human ſociety can hardly ſubſiſt, 
and frail and fallible creatures cannot live to- 
gether in tolerable peace and order, unleſs pa- 
tience and forgiveneſs be in ſome degree ap- 
proved and exerciſed. 

7. If Chriſt requires of us thus to bear and 
to pardon wrongs and offences, and to return 
good for evil, much more doth he expect that 
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we ſhould love our friends and benefactors, and 
requite kindneſſes with the ſame, or, if it be 
poſſible, with greater favours, If therefore the 
Apoſtles had been filent concerning gratitude, 
yet it had been plain enough that the whole 
tenour of the New Teſtament required this 
virtue. But our Saviour commended the grati- 
tude of the Samaritan leper, who returned to 
give him thanks for his cure, and St. Paul, in 
his Epiſtle to the Coloffians, having exhorted 
them to meekneſs, longyſuffering, forbearance, 
and charity, adds theſe words; And be ye 
thankful; that is, be grateful both to God and 
man. Andin his ſecond Epiſtle to Timothy, 
deſcribing thoſe wicked men who ſhould ariſe 
in the Church, he ſays that they ſhould be 
lovers of their ownſelves, and unthankful, 

8. The duties above-mentioned relate to all 
men in general, and are to be praiſed by every 
one through the whole courſe of his life. There 
are beſides theſe, duties particular to each per- 
ſon, according to his age, rank, condition, and 
the relation in which he ſtands to others. Such 
arc the duties of huſbands and wives, of pa- 
rents and children, of maſters and ſervants, 
of young and old, ts 
Marriage 
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Marriage is reduced by our Saviour to its 
original inſtitution, as it was in the beginning, 
before the paſſions of men had broken through 
the rules which right reaſon preſcribed, ard 
by polygamy had brought poverty, jealouſy, 
and diſcord into houſes, and many troubles and 
miſchiefs into the world; to which had been 
added another evil, that of frequent divorces 
upon frivolous cauſes. ' The Goſpel requires of 
| thoſe who enter into this ſtate that they paſs 

their days together in concord and friendſtup, 
and in a joint care of their families. 

The Goſpel requires that behaviour from 
parents to children and from children to parents, 
which all wiſe men muſt approve, It com- 
mands parents to educate their children in the 
fear of God, and to give them all neceſſary in- 
ſtruction and maintenance, and neither to ſpoil 
them by fooliſh indulgence, nor to uſe them 
harſhly and imperiouſly, and provoke them to 
wrath, by which they will alienate their affec- 
tion, and may drive them to take bad courſes. 
They are to be guided by admoniſhment and 
reaſon, unleſs they he of incorrigible diſpoſi- 
tions. 

It commands children to honour and love and 
ſuccour their parents, to obey them in all things, 

x 4 and 
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and in the Lord, that is, in ali things ich are 
agreeable to Chriſtianity, or not contrary'to it; 
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for in that cafe, He that loveth father or mo- 
ther more than me, fays our Lord, 1 1s aber: 


thy of me. 


But this is a plea for Anbedbse stb Waun 
happens: and there is more danger in Chriſtian 
nations, that children ſhould pay too little than 


too much reſpect to father and mother. One 


of the great evils which Monkery brought into 
the Chriſtian world, was the inveigling and 
ſtealing of young perſons, and receiving them 
into religious Orders, without the conſent, and 
againſt the conſent of their parents. In this the 
Monks acted like true diſciples of the Phariſees, 
who compaſſed ſea and land to make proſelytes, 
and who alſo taught children to diſobey their 
parents: and you will find it to have been and 
to be the practice of all fanatics of every ſort 
and tribe, to ſeduce young people from that de- 
ference which they ought to pay to thoſe whom 
God and nature have appointed for ws, ne 
and guardians in their tender years. 

In the time when the Goſpel was firſt preach- 


ed, ſervants for the moſt part were ſlaves; and 


a3 many of theſe were converted to Chriſtianity, 
with or withaut their maſters, it was to be fear- 
ed 
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ed loſt they ſhould talce too much upon them, 
and think 00 well of themielves, by entering 
into'a religion which commanded all men to 
treat one another as brethren,: This might have 
brought a diſcredit upon the Goſpel, and have 
been an hindrance of its progreſs. Therefore 
St. Peter and St. Paul earneſtly: oxhort ſervants 
or flaves to obey their maſters, and to be in- 
duftrious, and honeſt, and duti fully to ſerve not 
only the juſt and n but * har _ 
froward. 

The law 7 nature Ae Gich dow as 
flavery, for by nature all men are free and 
equal: but by the civil laws and by the ptac- 
tice of nations it was eſtabliſhed; and it ſtill 
continues amongſt thoſe who know not the 
Goſpel, and, the more is the ſhame and the 
pity, it is to be found in ſome places where 
Chriſtianity is profeſſed. The religion of Chriſt, 
when it firſt made its progreſs in the world, left 
the civil laws of nations, in a great meaſure, as 
it found them, leſt by altering or repealing them 
it ſhould bring confuſſon and diſturbance into 
human ſociety ; but as by its own genius and 
tendency it leads men gently back to the pre- 
cepts of nature and equity, to kindneſs. and to 
mercy, it put an end by degrees, in moſt civi- 
lized 
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lized places, to that exceſſive dliſtance and differ 
ence between maſters and ſlaves, which owed 
its original to outrage and war, to violence and 
calamity: ſo that in Chriſtian countries the ſer- 
vice which is performed is uſually, as it ought 
to be, voluntary and by agreement. 
But what the writers of the New Teſtament 
have ſaid concerning ſlaves, holds true concern- 
ing hired ſervants, and all thoſe who are em- 
ployed in other denominations under a maſter, 
that they diſcharge their office modeſtly, dili- 
gently, and willingly, and act with faithfulneſs 
and integrity in every * that is committed 
to them. 

To all maſters the Goſpel enjoins m they 
be good and juſt, forbearing haughtineſs, inſo- 
lence, and threatning, and remembering that 
they alſo have a maſter in heaven. 

The ſame ſort of directions may be applied to 
all who are inveſted with power in any office or 
ſtation, and to all who are placed under their 

government. ; 

Of thoſe who are appointed to teach Chriſ- 
tianity, it is required that they ſtudy and endea- 

vour to preach it in its own native and amiable 
ſimplicity, even as it is contained in the holy 
Scriptures, and that their aim and intention be 
| | to 
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to do honour to religion, and to make men 
wiſer and better. This alſo tends to create and 
preſerve a mutual eſteem between thoſe who 
teach, and thoſe who are taught, than which 
there can be nothing more defireable: both to 
the one and to the other; for the world paſſeth 
away with all its concerns, but the good effect 
of brotherly love and Chriſtian nn is 
ſtable and permanent. „l a 
Of young people it is requĩred that they be 
of a teachęable and tractable temper, and that 
they furniſh themſelves by times with uſeful 
knowledge and ſkill which will enable them to 
live contentedly and reputably. It is alſo re- 
quired of them, that they pay reſpe& to the 
aged, and be willing to ſerve and aſſiſt them 
both on account of the bodily infirmities which 
attend that part of life, and becauſe it will be 
their own ſtate if God gives them length of 
days, and becauſe humanity ſuggeſts that we 
ſhould be courteous to thoſe who probably will 
not ſtay long with us, and becauſe the aged 
have commonly more knowledge and diſcretion, 
and can inſtruct the young in things of import- 
ance. | | 2 
From the aged it 4s expected, that they be 
endued with Chriſtian virtues, and ſet a good | 
7 example 
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example 5 qthers, ſince | they have the adyan- 
tage af long ahſervation to make them ſenſible 
of che faliy of vice, and the beauty apd ntility 
of gogdneſs, . Age allo tempers and weakens 
the paſhons, except in thoſe who are enſlaved 
to wicked habits; age alſo uſyally brings pru- 
denes and judgment; and theſe things render 
the old very capable of aſſiſting and direfting 
the young, eſpecially when they can make pro- 
per allowances for the warrath and the defects 
of youth, and can preſerve themſelves free from 
auſterity and moroſeneſs, Laſtly, it hecames 
them to meditate on death, as on a change 
which is near at hand, and to be prepared to go 
hence with decency and reſignation. 

Concerning the duty of Kings, the Apoſtles 
have ſaid nothing, becauſe at that time there 
were no Chriſtian rulers. The law of nature, 
and the laws of their own nations, and the law 
of Moſes, and the Goſpel, are ſufficient to teach 
them their office, and to ſhew them that the 
power which their country hath committed to 
them is a power only to do good, and to reſtrain 
evil, and to promote the public welfare. 

But concerning the duty of ſubjects to their i 
Princes, the New Teſtament is not ſilent. The 
Apoſtles recommend, in general expreſſons, 
ſubmiſſion 
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; ſubmifion and obedience. to all who are in au- 
thority. St. Paul obſerves upon this head, that 
there is no power but from God, and that the 
powers which be are ordained of God. The 
meaning is, that civil government is agreeable 
to the will of God, and ariſeth from the nature 
of things; for God hath ſo made mankind, that 
neither can they ſubſiſt without ſociety, nor 
ſociety without government, nor government 
without rulers. It is therefore the duty of 
every private perſon to be a quiet and a peace- 
able ſubject, to do nothing which tends to intro- 
duce diſcord and confuſion and the ruin of the 
State; but to defend his country on all occa- 
ſions and with all his power. 

Laſtly, there is a particular duty incumbent 
upon every perſon, and arifing from his parti- 
cular occupation, ſtate, office, or profeſſion, 
namely, that he acquire the ſkill and the know- 
ledge which ſhall make him fit for it, fit to act 
in it prudently L's honeſtly ; elſe whatſoever 
virtues and good qualities he may poſſeſs, he is 
inexcuſable both with God and man. 

Such is our duty to our neighbour, as it may 
be collected from reaſon and revelation. 
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Me grace of God that bringeth ſalvation hath ap- 
pPeared 10 all men, teaching us that denying un- 
 godlinefſs and worldly lufts, we ſhould tive fober- 
ly, righteouſl, and godly 7 in 155 Preſent Wore.” 
E are has ted " the Apoſtle to 
live ſoberly, righteouſly,” and godly. 
Sobriety comprehends our duty to burſelves, 
righteouſneſs our duty to our "neighbour, ae 
godlineſs our duty to God. | 


I ſhall conclude my obſervations u pon the text 


with examining that part of our duty which, 
although it hath ſome reference both to God 


and to our neighbour, yet relates more imme- 
diately to ourſelves, This St. Paul calls, living 


ſoberly. The word * Sobriety hath a more exten- 
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ſive ſignification in the original, than in our 
language, and comprehends in it a right exer- 
ciſe of our reaſon and of our natural powers, and 
a diſcr vernment of our paſſions. 
pits ok helps Lich God Hath beſtcwed 

upon us, to lead us to obedience and to happi- 
neſs, may be reckoned certain uſeful diſpoſitions 
and propenſities, which are called natural incli- 
nations, which we feet niore or leſs as ſoon as 
we oome to the uſe of reaſon, and which, if we 
do not corrupt and ſtifle them, will be confirmed 
and improved by daily experienoe, and appear 
both profitable and commendable; | Thoſe ſerve 
as a counterbalance to thoſe * ions s which in- 
line us te evil. 471 
Firſt of ; all Do men are ſo 1. by: their 
Creator, that they love truth and hate falſhood. 
| No « one. chuſeth to miſtake, to err, and to be de- 
ceived. Every one is willing and deſirous to ſee 
things as they really are. We may ſafely take 
it for granted that there are none ſo brutiſh, ſo 
ſavage, and ſo ignorant, as not to approve truth 
and blame falſhood in general. Conſequently 
they mult acknowledge that it is ugly and 
wicked to deceive, and that it is good and ami- 
able to inſtru, 
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By the ſame uſe of reaſon men ſee that it is 
better in general to do good; than to do hurt to 


another, and they generally own it; unleſs] ſome 


violent paſſion prevails with' them, and ſtifles 
the dictates of nature. When the mind grows 
calm and capable of exerciſing its powers, they 
diſcover the fitneſs of ſuch a behaviour, they 
with that others would act ſo towards them, 
and they endeavour to perform themſelves what 
they thus approve in others, 


Hence by ſteps and degrees we are able to ac- 


quire right notions of all ſorts of virtues and 
vices, Every virtuous diſpoſition is advan- 
tageous to ourſelves and to others, and every 
vicious habit is huttful to ourſelves and to 
others. But it muſt be remembered that the 


_ uſefulneſs ariſing from virtue is not to be con- 


ſidered as confined to a few actions, or to a few 
men, or to a ſhort ſpace of time: the whole 


race of mankind, as far as we can be connected 


with them, and the whole duration of our life, 


and our future ſtate likewiſe, are to be taken into 


conſideration. What therefore is uſeful upon 
the whole is agreeable to virtue, and that is to 
be called vicious which hath a contrary eflect; 

and we ſay that men would promote the gene- 


ral happineſs and their own at the ſame time, 
Vor. 8 9 i 
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if they — Sten he 05 of Sha good to 
all, and that the oppoſite behaviour will be per- 

nicious to them. To obſerve this rule is to 
live according to the dictates of unprejudiced 
reaſon, or to live according to nature, and to 
purſue the end for which they are called into 
being; and in acting thus there is a decency and 
a dignity, whence ariſe ſelf-approbation and 
ſatisfaction of mind. Every one, if he will con- 
ſult his own heart, and ſpeak his thoughts ſin- 
cerely, muſt own that virtue 1s beautiful and 
honourable, and worthy of love and praiſe, and 
that vice is deformed and ſhameful and deteſta- 
ble. Nothing can filence this opinion, which 
naturally riſes in our minds, except ſome vio- 
lent paſſion depriving us of the free uſe of 
r2aſon. 

Hence we collect and conclude that almighty 
God hath implanted in human nature thoſe in- 
clinations which make us love virtue and truth 
wherever they appear and ſhew themſelves to 
us, and ſhun vice error and falſhood, when we 
know them to be what they are. Hence like- 
wiſe it follows that the goodneſs and decency,or 
the diſhoneſty and deformity of actions depend 
not at all upon the will and the appointment of 


men, and of human laws, but upon the nature 
itſelf 
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itſelf and the relation and connection of things 
which is fixed and unchangeable: for as truth 
and fal ſhood depend not upon us, ſo neither do 
virtue and vice. This unalterable nature of 
good and evil, of right and wrong, and theſe 
judgments concerning it, which ourown ſenſes and 
apprehenſions lead us to make, are helps which 
God hath given us againſt the power and the 
temptations of fin. When a man doth ill, he i in- 
wardly condemns himſelf; when he doth well, 
he approves his own behaviour. This St. Paul 
hath in view, when he ſays concerning the Gen- 
tiles; When the Gentiles who have not the Law, 
do by nature the things contained in the law, 
theſe having not the law, are a law to them- 
ſelves, which ſhew the work of the law written 
in their hearts, their conſcience alſo bearing wit- 
neſs, and their thoughts the mean while accu- 
ſing or elſe excuſing one another. 
I. The firſt duty then which we owe to our- 
ſelves, is to cultivate and improve that natural 
inclination which we have to love truth and 
virtue: for this is the foundation of all good- 
neſs, that we be able to diſtinguith truth from 
falſhood, that we eſteem it when we have found 
it, and that we prefer what is right and honeſt 
to every thing that is evil and baſe. Unleſs we 
24 love 
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love truth, we ſhall either never find it, or if 
we accidentally meet with it, we ſhall ſet no 
due value upon it. Truth ſhuns thoſe who 
_ deſpiſe it, or becomes as uſeleſs to them as if it 
were quite unknown. By the afliftance of truth 
we arrive to a knowledge of virtue, and we are 
taught to eſteem it as we ought: they are united 
together ; without truth there can be no virtue, 
and without virtue truth 1s of ſmall uſe. 
There are an innumerable variety of truths, 
of which thoſe of the greateſt uſe and import- 
ance are the knowledge of God, and of religion, 
and of ourſelves, and of eternal life, and of the 
way to happineſs both here and hereafter. The 
Goſpel of Chriſt 1s frequently called the Truth 
by the ſacred writers, and above all other things 
it moſt deſerveth that honourable name and 
character, becauſe it ſurpaſſeth all other aids and 
methods for the diſcovering of this moſt valu- 
able knowledge. Chriſt promiſed to his Apo- 
ftles the Spirit of truth, who ſhould lead them 
into all truth, that is all neceſſary truths relat- 
ing to morality and religion. Chriſt prays to 
his Father that he would ſanctify them in truth, 
and ſays that his word is truth. When he ſtood 
before Pilate, he profeſſed that for this end he 
came into the world that he might bear witneſs 
f 
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to the truth; and every one, ſays he, that is of 
the truth heareth my voice. For whoſoever. 
ſincerely loves the truth and diligently ſeeks i it, 
will acknowledge and receive the Goſpel, when 
Chriſt himſelf and his Apoſtles teach and con- 
firm it. We are of God, ſays St. John; he 
that knoweth God, heareth us; he that is not 
of God, heareth not us; hereby we know the 
Spirit of truth, and the Spirit of error. Thus the 
firſt duty which we owe to ourſelves is to love 
truth aud virtue. 

The Hebrew language hath no word which 
exactly anſwers to the word virtue; therefore 
this word is ſcarcely to be found in the writers 
of the New Teſtament. Inſtead of it, they ſay 
righteouſneſs, holineſs, the fear of God, and the 
like; by which expreſſions the ſame thing is 
meant. However St. Paul in one place uſes the 
word virtue, and recommends the love of virtue 
and of truth in very ſtrong terms : F inally, _ 
brethren, ſays he, whatſoever things are true, 
whatſoever things' are honeſt, whatſoever 
things are juſt, whatſoever things are pure, 
whatſoever things are lovely, whatſoever 
things are of good report; if there. be any 
virtue, and if there be any praiſe, think on 
theſe things. Thoſe things which ye have both 
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learned and received, and heard, and ſeen in in me, 
do; and the peace of God ſhall be with you. 
From which and the like exhortatidns, i it is ma- 
nifeſt that the love of truth and virtue, which 
the Goſpel recommends and requires, is not a 
bare occupation of the underſtanding, a barren 
ſpeculative inquiry, concerning the nature of 
morality, but a practical knowledge of it dwel- 
ling in our hearts, by which when we have found 
out truth, and know what is virtue, we ſuit our 
life and behaviour to our perſuaſion, openly 
profeſs the truth, and recommend it to others, 
and ſhew forth virtue in our manners and con- 
verſation, whatſoever inconveniences may prets 
us, and whatſoever dangers may threaten us for 
our adherence to them. 

2. The Goſpel commands us to think mo- 
deſtly of ourſelves, and to ſhew forth this mo- 


deſty in our words and actions, which is called 


humility by Chriſtian writers, and is founded 
upon a right knowledge of ourſelves. When we 
are well acquainted with our own defects, and 
ſenſible how far ſhort we fall of perfe& good- 
neſs and knowledge, this uſually produces in us 
diſpoſitions to think and ſpeak lowly of our-- 
ſelves, and not ambitiouſly to ſeek employments 
for which we are not qualified, recompences and 

reſpects 
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reſpects to which we have no claim, and praiſes 
and honours which we have done nothing to 
deſerve; this teacheth us to acquieſce in that 
ſtation wherein the providence of God hath 
placed us, to be moderate and peaceable and 
honeſt in our endeavours to advance ourſelves 
4 to a better condition, and to have the public 
good and the intereſts of Chriſtianity more in 
view than our own private profit. Elſe if any 
: one thinketh himſelf to be Gonewhitt when he 
is nothing, ſuch an one, ſays St. Paul, deceiv- 
eth himſelf. By this virtue the mind is kept 
free from pride, inſolence, vanity, ſelf-love, and 
| ſelf-conceit. 5 

However it is to be remembered that humi- 
lity may be carried to an exceſs, and that by 
debaſing ourſelves too much, and giving way 
too tamely to oppreſſion and inſolence, or by a 
ſheepiſh indolence and an over - diffidence of our 
abilities, we may wrong both ourſelves and our 
friends and ſociety, to which we might have 
been ſerviceable. If it is our duty to be mo- 
deſt and humble, and quiet and peaceable; it is 
likewiſe our duty to be uſeful to mankind, and 
to employ whatever powers and talents God 
| hath committed to us for the public good. 
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By this virtue we are diſpaſed not to deſpiſe 


our inferiors, but to yalue the good qualities of 


others, and willingly to commend them; in the 
exerciſing of which duty it is much better ta 


think too favourably than too hardly of any 


perſon, and rather to eſteem him too much than 


to detract from him. For although we are by 
no means to praiſe others againſt our own con- 


ſcience, and for thoſe accompliſhments of which 
they are entirely and manifeſtly void, yet ſince 
they who in ſome reſpects are our inferiors, in 
other reſpects often equal or ſurpaſs us, we have 
continual occaſion to exerciſe humility and can- 


dour, in giving to every one all the regard and 


all the reſpect that he can reaſonably deſire. 
This behaviour the Apoſtles require from us : 
Submit yourſelves one to another in the fear of 


God. All of you be ſubject one to another, 
and be clothed with humility : for God reſiſt- 
eth the. proud, and giveth grace to the humble. 


Let nothing be done through ſtrife or vain- 
glory, but in lowlineſs of mind let each eſteem 


other better than themſelves. Look not every 


man on hit own things, that is on his own 


| profit and intereſt, but every man alſo « on the 


things « of others. 
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3. If we would perform our part in life as 

decomes reaſonable creatures and Chriſtians, 
it is neceſſary that we pofſeſs in ſome degree 
the virtue called prudence, by which all other 
virtues are regulated and conducted, by which 
we are reſtrained from acting raſhly and haſtily, 
we weigh the circumſtances of things, and 
then we do what certainly or probably tends to 
the public good. This behaviour concerns our 
whole life, and all our words and actions, 
which unleſs they be accompanied with diſ- 
cretion and fore- ſight, may prove pernicious to 
ourſthves © and our neighbour, though our in- 
tentions were not evil. In the Proverbs of 
Solomon, and in the book of Eccleſiaſticus, 
there are many uſeful precepts of this kind; 
and our Saviour hath echotted us to join the 
prudence of the ſerpent to the ſimplicity of the 
dove. Chriſtian prudence is often occupied in 
forming right judgments of religious truths, 
duties, actions, and opinions. It preſerves us 
from being impoſed upon by deceitful or miſ- 
taken men in things relating to faith or practice; 
it directs us to adhere to the plain word of God, 
as it is contained in the Scriptures, in all that 
we are to believe and to do. By the aſſiſtance 
of this virtue we prove all things, and hold 


faſt 
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faſt that which is good, according to the ad- 
vice of St. Paul ; we believe not every Fpirit, 
as St. John admoniſheth, but, try the ſpirits, 
whether they are of God, becauſe many falſe 
prophets are come into the wor Id. Elſe we 
might fall into numberleſs errors; A for every 
age, and every nation uſually produceth a plen- 
, tiful haryeſt of deceivers,. and he who is un- 
- eddy and unwary will never want a falſe guide 
to miſlead 1 
54 The writers of the New 18 fre- 
| quently. and ſtrictly command us to obſerve 
the rules of temperance in our food, and in all 
- Jawful pleaſures , and natural inclinations : : by 
which/; it is not their deſign to deprive us of the 
conveniences of life, but to make us beware 
. leſt by the abuſe. of things innocent and uſeful 
F | xe thould render our ſouls and bogies unfit to 
* perform their ſeveral functions, leſt we ſhould 
_. waſte our fortunes, and impoyeriſh ourſelves 
and. our dependents, and leſt we ſhould corrupt 
; others by | bad example. Therefore the Goſpel 
. forbids drunkenneſs, debauchery, extravagance 
and intemperance, and all ſuch irregularities, 
and recommends chaſtity and ſobriety : and 


BY theſe precepts it exyouns altogether for our own 
lakes, 
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fakes, for the good of each ü * 
families, and of human ſocicty : 
5. Men are ſo made, and ſuch is toad coti- 
dition, that they who indulge» themſelves. in 
lazineſs, will want many things neceſfary both 
for ſoul and body. Whatſoever ſtate of life 
we be in, we cannot live reputably without 
labour. Therefore wiſe men in all times have 
agreed in condemning idleneſs as pernicious to 
human nature, and a ſcandalous abuſe of thoſe 
powers and abilities which God hath conferred 
upon us. And there is the more reaſon to de- 
teſt it, becauſe ſluggiſh people are not only. 
deſtitute of the conveniences of life, and of a 
mind capable of enjoying them, but are re- 
| markably prone to every thing that is bad, as 
experience teſtifies. When poverty and lazineſs 
take poſſeſſion of a man, lying and cheating 
and ſtealing are the uſual conſequences, ['to- 
gether witk every kind of ſhameleſs and ſordid 
meanneſs, diſingenuity and diſhoneſty. Beſides; 
the human mind is naturally reſtleſs, and oc- 
cu pied continually upon ſome object and deſign. 
It is the unavoidable conſequence of being 
| awake. Unleſs therefore the mind be i improv- 
ed by honeſt meditations, and employed in 
uſcfal labours, it gives itſelf up to expenſive 
amuſements, 
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amuſements, to looſe imaginations, to unlaw- 
ful actions, to. keeping bad company and bad 
hours, or to ſtrolling from one aſſembly to 
another, or to drinking or gaming, which are 
very improperly called diverſions and recrea- 
tions, and only ſerve to add to the miſeries and 
calamities of life, inſtead of alleviating or re- 
moving them. We have received from God a 
ſoul and a body, and we are obliged to take 
due care of both. The ſoul is to be exerciſed 
in acquiring uſeful knowledge, without which 
we ſhall be blinded by ignorance, and ſwayed 
by vice, and fall into many faults which might 
. eaſily have been avoided. The body is to be 
occupied in ſuch exerciſes as may ſtrengthen 
it, and make it capable of performing what the 
underſtanding recommends as proper to be 
done; and thus we become able to accompliſh 
-owhat our. own nature requires, what our 
friends and families and ſociety may juſtly 
hope and expect from us. Theſe are the dic- 
tates of reaſon, and theſe dictates are enforced 
and recommended to us by the ſacred Writers. 
This is a faithful ſaying, ſays St. Paul to 
Titus, and theſe things I will that thou affirm 
conſtantly, that they who have believed in God 
might be careful to maintain good works: 
theſe 
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theſe things are good and profitable unto men. 
And again; Let ours alſo learn to maintain 
good works for neceſſary uſes, that they be not 
unfruitful. To maintain good works, is tranſ- 
lated in the Margin, to profeſs honeſt trades. 
Let every Chriſtian, be of ſome calling and 
occupation, that he may live creditably and 
uſefully to himſelf and others. This precept 
belongs, in ſome ſenſe, to all perſons, to kings 
and nobles as well as to the pooreſt people, 
that they may know how to act ſuitably to 
their ſeveral conditions. Great revenues and 
power and honour are given or truſted to men, 
for no other purpoſe than to enable them to 
govern thoſe who are committed to their hands, 
und to provide for the public welfare: and to 
perform the offices of ſuch a ſtation with to- 
lerable credit and dignity, is a charge which 
requireth induſtry and application, and many 
good qualities. As to the bulk of mankind, 
the caſe is too clear to want proof. To 
ſuch belongs the admonition of St. Paul, 
who having declared concerning himſelf that 
he had often wrought with labour and travail 
night and day, that he might not be charge- 
able to others, recommends to Chriſtians the 
ſame behaviour: If any will not work, ſays. 
3 * 
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he, neither ſhould he eat. There are ſome 


.whe walk diſorderly amongſt you, working 
not at all, but are buſy bodies. Now them 
that are ſuch we command and exhort by our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that with JE * 
work, eating their own bread. | | 
6. There is a virtue extending itſelf to many 
parts of our Chriſtian duty, which is called 
contentedneſs. It is an even diſpoſition by 
which without repining and complaining we 
bear our condition though it be inconvenient; 
and it is founded on a firm faith and reliance 
upon the providence of God, and upon his ve- 
racity in performing his promiſes, as likewiſe 
upon a knowledge of our many defects, by 
which we are ſenſible that if God were to deal 
with us in ſtrict juſtice, according to our de- 
ſerts, our ſtate might be much worſe than it is. 

Whoſoever firmly believes that the courſe of 
things in general, and every particular event, 
is guided by the Divine providence with per- 
fect wiſdom and goodneſs, for the good of his 
creatures, eſpecially of thoſe who ſerve him, 
will eafily perſuade himſelf that God hath rea- 
ſons for which he permits ſome to ſuffer hard- 
ſhips and to be exerciſed with adverſity. Theſe 
reaſons he will belieye to be ſufficient, though 


perhaps 
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perhaps he know them not ini their full extent; 
nor will he ſuffer any diſhonourable thoüghts 

and hard ſuſpicions concerning God's goodneſs 

to harbour in his mind, ſince God hath gtaci- 

ouſly. declared that Patterns under affliction 

ſhall receive an ample reward in the world to 
come, and that thoſe things which ſeem griev- 
ous to be born, and which human nature 
would willingly ſhun, often condute to the 
health of the ſoul, and often preſerve us from 
many faults to which a continuance of proſpe- 
rity expoſeth us. The diſcourſes of our Saviour 
and of his Apoſtles abound with exhortations 
to contentment under a low and inconvenient 
ſtate, and with gteat encouragement and favou- 
rable promiſes to thoſe who truſt in God, and 
are ſatisfied with the portion which he allots to 
them. And indeed this virtue is of ſingular uſe 
to all who would learn to paſs quietly and ſafely 
through this world to a better. He whoſe 
deſires are moderate, meets with few tempta- 
tions and few diſappointments : but he whoſe 
heart. is ſet upon wealth, though he poſſeſs 
much, is ever deſiring ſomething more, and 
therefore never at heart's eaſe; and if he meet 
with lofles becomes moſt miſerable, though he 
ſtill pofſefles what a perſon contented with. a 
2 little 
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| little would think more than ſufficient, and is 
ready to take unjuſtifiable methods with a view 
to retrieve his fortunes. Of ſuch ſingular ad. 
vantage is it to deſire no more than uncorrupt- 
ed nature requires, and ſo greatly doth i it con- 
duce even to our Preſent happineſs. There- 
fore the Goſpel condemns not only covetouſ- 
neſs, which as St Paul ſays, is idolatry, but a 
greedy deſire of external advantages, of high 
ſtations, of power and worldly proſperity. 

A contempt of riches is ſo often inculcated 
in the New Teſtament, that it ſeems needleſs 
to bring proofs of it. Scarcely is there any 
thing which is more earneſtly coveted than 
wealth, and yet there is not any thing innocent 
in itſelf whence greater evils ariſe ; and this is 
the reaſon why Chriſt requires of us not to ſet 
our hearts upon it; he required it out of mere 
kindneſs and compaſſion towards men, who 
know not what is expedient for them. For 
whether we have received our riches from our 
anceſtors, or acquired them ourſelves, ſo it 
happens that through our own folly they often 
do us much more harm than good. They are 
often attended either with covetouſneſs, or 
with luxury and a vehement love of pleaſure. 


Whne they are joined to covetou ſneſs, the fear 
of 
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of lofles with which ſuch perſons are tormented 
18 worſe than poverty itſelf, they labour under 


| apprehenfions of evils which. may never come, 


or which human prudence cannot. prevent; 
they are ſordid and uncharitable, and therefore 
diſliked and deſpiſed, " and they can hardly re- f 
frain from any thing. : mean and, vile, when 


43 


there 1 is a, proſpect of gain. When riches are 


joined, to luxury, ſuch perſons indeed are not 


ſlaves to their wealth, but, which is rather 
worſe, they are ſlaves to their paſſions and ap- 
petites, to a thouſand folljes and vices. EL 
Not that we are to give away all our pol 
ſeſſions, and reduce ourſelves to a ſtate of Po- 
verty, a ſtate which bath its temptations, no 


leſs than a ſtate of ſuperfluous abundance; only 


we are to remember that theſe things are en- 
truſted to us, and that we muſt make a ſober 
and diſcrete uſe of them, that uſe which God, 
and nature, and ſociety require, Ts.” 

7. To contentedneſs ſhould be added moicity, 
a virtue by which we are taught never, to 


ſay or do any thing which becomes not. our 
Chriſtian character, but to avoid all that is 


rude and indecent. To this virtue relate theſe 
exhortations of St. Paul, Let no corrupt com- 
munication proceed out of your mouth, but 


Vor. IV. Aa that 
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that which is is good, to the uſe of edifying, that 
jt may miniſter grace to the hearers, F. orni- 
cation and all uncleanne&—let it not once be 
named amongſt You, as becometh Saints ; nei- 
ther filthineſs, nor fooliſh talking, n nor  jeſting, 
which are not convenient. x 
If theſe things are not even to be named, 
much leſs are they to be practiſed by Chriſtians: 
and the Apoſtle i is the more earneſt in recom- 
mending this modeſty in words and actions to 
the firſt believers, becauſe the Gentiles were 
notorious offenders! in this point. | 
in our ar apparel, and conſequently in our furni- 
xure, and in all our expences. Of this St. 
Peter and St. Paul make ſome mention, and 
obſerve at the ſame time that the endowments 
of the mind are the beſt and faireſt ornament. 
No preciſe bounds can be fixed to duties of this 
kind, and a reaſonable latitude muſt be left for 
compliance with cuſtom. The beſt general 
rule ! is to follow the example of thoſe of our 
own rank and condition who are accounted wiſe 
and prudent, and free from vanity and extrava- 
gance: and theſe reſtrictions cannot be called 
rigid; and ſevere, fince they only forbid a profu- 
ſion which i is attended with numberlefs evils. 
Laſtly 
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Laſtly, in the exerciſe of all the fore-menti- 
oned virtues is contained.and conſiſts the duty 
which is called ſelf-denial, and which our 
Saviour requires from his diſciples. To deny 
ourſelves is, firſt, to caſt off all vicious in- 
clinations and unlawful deſires ; ſecondly, to 
reject and avoid every thing that we find by 
experience to be a temptation and an incitement 
to fin ; and thirdly, to be willing to part with 
any obje&, if ever we ſhould be placed in ſuch 
circumſtances, that either that object or our re- 
ligion muſt be quitted. 

Such is our duty to ourſelves, to which we 
ſhall endeavour to conform, if we love our- 
ſelves with a rational affection, and ſet a juſt 
value on our better part, on our immortal 


ſoul. 
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Luxx vi. 1 3. 
Aud when it was day; he called unto him his d 2 


ciples; and of them he thoſe twelve, whom he 
alſo named Apoſtles: 


U R Saviour, when he entered into his 
miniſtry; choſe for companions and diſ- 
ciples men who ſeem to have been in the main 
of an honeſt; . ſober, atid inoffenſive converſa- 
tion; men who if they had not been remark- 
ably good, yet had not been n6torioiſſy ** | 
and wicked. | 

He came indeed to call finners to repentancey 
and he excluded no fincere penitents from the 
gracious privileges of his Goſpel; nor did he re- 
fuſe to eat and drink with them, to direct, to 
inſtruct, and to comfort ſuch perſons. Vet to 
bave taken very infamous men, though ſincerely 


25 ' Aa 3 reformed; 
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reformed, for his miniſters, his agents, his de- 
puties, and his aſſiſtants, might have raiſed a 
Juſt prejudice againſt him in the minds of the 
people, and have been no ſmall hindrance to the 
pragreſs of the Goſpel. But amongſt all the 
cavils thrown out by the Phariſees and Scribes 
at his conduct and doctrine, we find not that 
they charged him with employing ſcandalous 
and vicious Apoſtles. 

He alfo choſe. men who as they were harm- 
leſs and well-difpoſed, were likewiſe men of 
mean abilities and low ſtations, who had neither 
worldly wiſdom, nor cloquence, nor wealth, 
nor intereſt, nor friends amongſt the Great; and 
for this procedure two reaſons may be aſſigned; 
firſt, that the power of God might the more 
eminently appear in eſtabliſhing a pure and holy 
religion by inſtruments ſo mean, and in all ap- 
pearance ſo utterly unqualified for the purpoſe. 
This is one reaſon, and it is expreſsly mentioned 
by St, Paul. Another reaſon was, to avoid giv- 
Ing any juſt offence to the Civil Government, 
and to convince the public that he was influen- 
ced by no temporal motives, and had no ſelfiſh. 
ends to ſerve by the afliſtance of men who were 
few In number, and who could neither pn for 


him, n nor or fight for him. 
2 * St. 
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st. Paul indeed, who was afterwards called 
10 the miniſtry; ſeems to have had the advan- 
tage of a liberal and learned education beyond 
the reſt of the Apoſtles: but we find that he 
was afflicted with ſome bodily infirmities, and 
ſome defect in elocution, which he calls athorn 
in the fleſh, and which he thought would be 
prejudicial to his office; and therefore he be- 
ſought the Lord that they might; be removed. 
But it was revealed to him that the grace of 
Chrift and the ſpiritual gifts conferred upon him 
ſhould compenſate thoſe defects and imperfec- 
tions, that he ſhould be a ſucceſsful preacher of 
the Goſpel, and that the power of God ſhould 
be made the more conſpicuous by his weak- 
neſs. 

Our Saviour then firſt elected twelve diſci- 
ples, whom he called Apoſtles; and afterwards 
he choſe and appointed ſeventy diſciples z and 
the office both of the Twelve and of the Se- 
venty was to preach his Goſpel, and to prepare 
the way before him; and to prove their miſſion 
by figns and wonders. 

Though the eſtabliſhment of the 1 ail. 
ciples, as teachers, was poſterior to that of the 
twelve Apoſtles, yet their commiſſion expired 


"Aa 4 & during 
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during the life of Chrift, and before the Apoſtle- 
ſhip had received its full gee and oat 
tion. T 

It may be obſerved that our Lord i in the ap- 
pointment of the twelve Apoſtles, and of the 
ſeventy Diſciples, followed an ufage to which 
the Fewiſh nation in ancient times had been 
accuſtomed; for God had diſtinguiſſed them 
into twelve Tribes, each of which once had its 
Head and its Leader; and had given, them ſe- 
venty * Elders to direct them. In alluſion to 
this, Chriſt ſays to his Apoſtles, Ye alſo ſhall 
fit upon twelve r Judging the we 
tribes of Iſrael. 

The 'Fewiſh Synagogues uſed, it is faid, to 
ſend forth ſome of their principal members to 
collect alms and tythes, and called them Apo- 
ſtles or Miſſionaries. And as theſe Apoſtles 
acted in the name of the Synagogue, they were 
inveſted with its authority. For this reaſon our 
Lord, giving a commiſſion to his Apoſtles, ſays, 
He that receiveth or rejecteth you, receiveth or 
rejecteth me. 

But the name of Apoſtle was not ily a 2 
eee a ppropriates and confined to pH 


eG + Nunh, 2. 26. 
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Twelve Diſciples, to whom, our Lord gave this 
denomination; ſince we find that Titus, An- 
dronicus, Epaphroditus, and others were alſo 
ſometimes called Apoſtles ; and afſterwards each 
Chriſtian Church, City, or Nation called thoſt 
perſons Apoſtles, who had firſt preached and 
planted the Goſpel amongſt theen. 

Yet there is a wide difference between theſe 
Apoſtles and the Twelve. The Twelve, whom 
Chriſt firſt honoureU' with this name and office, 
were particularly appointed to bear witneſs to 
all that they had ſeen him do and heard him 
teach. So that if any man could, be found as 
enlightened as any of the Apoſtles were, and as 
capable of inſtructing men, yet we could not 
give him this denomination, unleſs in an im- 
proper manner, except he had been alſo favour- 
ed with the privilege of ſeeing Jeſus Chriſt, and 
'of converſing with him, and being appointed 
by him. This was the caſe of St. Paul, who 
was a thirteenth Apoſtle, and who founds his 
claim to the Apoſtleſhip upon theſe prerogatives. 
Am I not an Apoſtle? ſays he; and * = 
n Jeſus Chriſt our Lord? 

The Apoſtles were then inuriedidtely: chen 
d ſent by Jeſus Chriſt. Hence it was that 
vrhen it became necellary- to ſubſtitute» one in 


el! | the 


the place of Judas, the choice was referred to 
God, and the perſon appointed by caſting lots. 
But when other Paſtors and Deacons were to 
be created, the election was made by the ſuf- 
frages of thoſe whom it concerned. 
Ancther character of the Apoſtles is that they 
were Embaſſadors of Chriſt, and Embaſſadors of 
God, acting in the divine name and authority; 
a character which if applied to other miniſtets 
of the Goſpel, muſt be taken in a lower and 
more limited ſenſe. 

Again; the Apoſtles, after the deſcent of the 
holy Spirit, received by inſpiration the doc- 
trines which they were to teach, and conſe- 
quently were infallible in their deciſions, 
But we. muſt not imagine that, even after 
Chriſt had given them the holy Spirit, they 
were ignorant of nothing. Though Chriſt had 
commiſſioned his Apoſtles to preach to all the 
world, yet St. Peter ſtood in need of an hea- 
venly viſion to teach him that he ought to 
preach to Cornelius and to other Pagans, or 
Pagan proſelytes. The Apoſtles, after they 
had received the holy Ghoſt, conſulted together 
with the brethren at Jeruſalem, whether the 
converted Pagans were or were not obliged to 
obſerve: the Ceremonial Law. Their illumina- 
| tion 
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tion was gradual, and nothing hindered one of 
them from knowing more than ancther even 
in things ſpiritual. The Spirit, ſays Chriſt to 
them, ſhall lead you to all truth; into all ſuch 
knowledge as is abſolutely neceſſary to enable 
you to exerciſe your Apoſtolical office. It is 
not to be ſuppoſed that this znſtrufion' in the 
truth was beſtowed upon them in an inſtant, 
but ſucceſſively and by degrees, as the event 
itſelf and the hiſlbey: of the Acts of the apples 
* 3% DAT 
Nor again ſhould we imagine char hi hole 
Ghoſt gave them ſpiritual knowledge without 
their own concurrence to acquire and preſerve 
and increaſe it, by meditating upon the Scrip- 
tures, and uſing all the means WR" were na · 
turally in their power. 
Nor again muſt we imagine that the hol 
Spirit made them infallible and faultleſs in 
their own private and perſonal conduct. St, 
Peter fell. into a blameable diſſimulation whe, 
he ſeparated himſelf from the Gentile: converts, 
to humour the prejudices of the Jewiſh Chriſ+ 
ſtians; and St. Paul reprimanded him fpr it. 
St. John in the Revelation attempted to worthip 
the Angel who ſhewed him thoſe viſions ; and 
the Angel forbad him, But then thefe and 

ſuch 
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ſuch like defects and errors did not invalidate 
their doctrine. Their doctrine was ſealed and 
confirmed by the holy Ghoſt with ſigns. and 
e and miraculous giſts. 
The iaſpiration of the Writers of tha New 
Teſtament is perhaps impoſſible to be accurate- 
ly fixed by us; but ſuch preciſion is not at all 
neceflary, to eſtabliſh the truth of Chriſtianity, 
whatſoever degree of inſpiration we fix upon, 
and though we ſhould extend it no farther 
than to the prophetic parts of the New Teſta- 
ment. They who carry the notion of it very 
high- involve themſelves in many difficulties 
and they who ſet it very low will find as many 
difficulties in reconciling it wich the expreſs 
promiſes made by Chriſt to his Apoſtles, The 
moſt probable ſuppoſition ſeems to be that the 
Writers of the Goſpels and Epiſtles were ſo far 
under the direction of the holy Spirit, as to be 
ſeeured from any miftakes in the eflential and 
— doctrines of Chriſtianity. . 
Another privilege of the Apoſtles was the 
oſs of the keys of the -kingdom of heaven. 
This power was firſt promiſed by Jeſus Chriſt 
to Peter; and it means a power to open the 
e of FI or the e Church of Chriſts 
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bang. ee ta 
be admitted. | 1 tie en 

I ſay unto thee that tiok art Peter; andupog: 
this rock I will build my Church. 

Here is an al luſion to his name. Thy: ne 
is Peter, which fignifies a rock, or à ſtone: 
and upon this rock I will build my Church; 
and — * n depp 
dom of heaven. 

Snitably to this 1 S. Peret laid the 
firſt foundation of the Church amongſt the 
Jews, on the day of Pentecoſt, and converted 
three thouſand hearers; and he laid the founda- 
tion of the Church amongſt the Gentiles, by 
converting Cornelius and his friends and family 
In this ſenſe alſo he had the keys of the king- 
_ of heaven committed to him, and he open- 

e I CER WE OPER IIs 
Gentiles. 1 

This privilegs of che . Ae it was 
not peculiar to Peter, but common to all the 
| other Apoſtles with him, yet being firſt de- 
elared by his Maſter to belong to him, adds to 
the dignity of his character, and yet detracts 
nothing from the power of the other Apoſtles, 
upon whom alſo, as upon a rock and a ſolid 


een, the Church was built, as St. Paul 
aſſures 
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aſſures us. What Office ſoever St. peter ex- 
erciſed in the Church, the other Apoſtles, par- 
ticularly. James and John, .etercifed' the ſame, 
and converted thoſe of the Cireumciſion as well 
as he; and St. Paul was in a moſt eminent 
manner the Apoſtle of the Gentiles, and open- 
ed the kingdom of heaven to far more Gentiles 
than Peter ever did. He had then at leaſt: as 
es: a ſhare as the other in this divine gift. | 
The phraſe of receiving the keys was well 
known to the Jews; for the prophet Iſaiah 
promiſing to Eliakim that he ſhould. be ſuper- 
mtendent of the royal palace, ſays that the key 
of the houſe of David ſhould: be committed to 
him. : Moreover the Jews, it is ſaid, when 
they made a man a Doctor of the Law, uſed to 
put into his hands the key of the cloſet in the 
temple, where the ſacred books were repoſited, 
and alſo tablets: to write upon, to ſignify that 
they gave him authority to teach and to ex- 
plain the Scriptures. and the Law of God to 
the people. 

Our Saviour, in like ohraſe, ſays of himſelt, 
in che Revelation; I have the keys of Death 
and of the Grave. I am he who hath the key 
of David; who openeth, and no man ſhutteth; 
and who ſhutteth, and no man openeth, 
Another 
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Another prerogative conferred upon the 
A Apoſtles was the power of binding and looſing. 
As the power of the keys reſpected perſons" fit 
or nnfit to be admitted into the Church; ſo 
the power of binding and looſing related to 
things more directly than to perſons; and to 
perſons, by way of conſequence. The ex- 
preſſion of binding and loofing was well known 
to the Jews; it ſignified denying and forbid- 
ing, or declaring and allowing any act to be 
lawful or unlawful. This ſhews that "Jeſus 
Chriſt appointed the Apoſtles under himſelf as 
a ſort of Legiflators in the Church, or rather 
as declarers of his will, and expounders of the 
ſenſe of his laws. Thus they forbad the Gen- 
tile converts to be circumciſed, or to eat things 
offered to idols. On the contrary, they per- 
mitted St. Paul to take upon him the vow of a 

Nazarite, and to purify himſelf in the temple 
with ſome other brethren, which was done to 
avoid giving ſcandal and needleſs peering to the 
Jewiſh Believers, 

The Apoſtles had alſo a power of cemitling 
or retaining fins. By this power they offered 
pardon and reconciliation to the repenting Jews, 
though they had ſtained their hands! in * 
blood of FI eſus Chriſt, - 
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When they retained the fins. of an offender, 
they had a power alſo to deliver him to Satan, 
for the correction of the fleſh, and to ſend ſick- 
neſs and diſeaſes upon him, not as a vindictive 
puniſhment, but. as a chaſtiſement, to. bring 
him to. a better mind. Theſe acts of ſeverity 
they. ſeem to have ſeldom exerciſed ; and they 
exerciſed them without ; committing any error 
or exceſs, becauſe the holy Spirit gave them on 
thoſe occaſions. a knowledge of the diſpoſition 
of mens hearts whom they thus judged and 
condemned. But now, in theſe ages, every 
ſentence pronounced for or againſt a man by 
the Church and its Miniſters, is conditional, 
the hearts of men being no auger known id 
men: 

In the Apoſtolical oi then, to tins a 
8 to Satan was not only to put him under 
Eecleſiaſtical cenſure, but to put him under 
the power of an evil Spirit, to afflict him with 
bodily diſeaſes, After the death of the A poſtles, 
this latter power ceaſed. 

It appears from ſome i in the New 
"Teſtament, where our Saviour forgave the ſins 
of the ſick, and ordered them to fin no more, 
that the divine Providence did ſometimes inflict 
diſcaſes upon offenders. This was a commonly 
received 
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received opinion amongſt the Jews; and God 
had threatened them in the Law and in the 
Prophets, that he would ſend diſeaſes amongſt 
them, to puniſh their tranſgreſſions. It appears 
alſo from an Epiſtle of St. Paul, that the Co- 
rinthian Chriſtians, having been guilty of ſome 
irregularities, were chaſtened by the Lord with 
diſtempers, and that many of them were weak 
and ſickly, and many had been cut of by un- 
timely death. e 

Another prerogative of hs Apoſtles was that 
they were not only endued with extraordinary 
gifts of the Spirit, but could communicate 
ſome of thoſe gifts to others by the impoſition 
of hands. Herein they ſurpaſſed the ancient 
Prophets. This privilege was ſo peculiar tothe 
Apoſtles, that Philip, though a Deacon and an | 
Evangeliſt, did not poſſeſs it, and it was neceflary 
to ſend for Peter and John to communicate it to 
the baptized Samaritans by laying on of hands. 

Vet it ſhould be obſerved that the Apoſtles 
had not power to exerciſe their miraculous 
gifts according to their on private inclina- 
tions and wiſhes, but by a particular impulſe of 
the Spirit; elſe St. Paul would certainly have 
cured his beloved diſciple Timothy, who was 
in a bad ſtate of health. But inſtead of that, 

Yo! Iv.” Bb in 
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* When they retained the fins of an offender, 
they had a power alfo to deliver him to Satan, 
for the correction of the fleſh, and to ſend ſick- 
neſs and diſeaſes upon him, not as a vindictive 
puniſhment, but. as a chaſtiſement, to. bring 
him to a better mind. Theſe acts of ſeverity 
they ſeem to have ſeldom exerciſed; and they 
exerciſed them without committing any error 
or exceſs, becauſe the holy Spirit gave them on 
thoſe occaſions a knowledge of the diſpoſition 
of mens hearts whom they thus judged and 
condemned. But now, in theſe ages, every 
ſentence pronounced for or againſt a man by 
the Church and its Miniſters, is conditional, 
the hearts . * being no Jonger known by 
men. 

ith the Apoſtolical 2 then, to * a 


8 to Satan was not only to put him under 


Eccleſiaſtical cenſure, but to put him under 
the power of an evil Spirit, to afflict him with 
bodily diſeaſes. After the death of the A \ poſtles, 
this latter power ceaſed. 

It appears from ſome paſſages in the New 
Teſtament, where our Saviour forgave the fins 
of the ſick, and ordered them to fin no more, 
that the divine Providence did ſometimes inflict 
diſcaſes upon offenders. This was a commonly 

received 
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received opinion amongſt the Jews; and God 
had threatened them in the Law and in the 
Prophets, that he would ſend diſeaſes amongſt 
them, to puniſh their tranſgreſſions. It appears 
alſo from an Epiſtle of St. Paul, that the Co- 
rinthian Chriſtians, having been guilty of ſome 
irregularities, were chaſtened by the Lord with 
diſtempers, and that many of them were weak 
and ſickly, and many had been cut ap by un- 
timely death. 

Another prerogative of hs Apoſtles was 0 
they were not only endued with extraordinary 
gifts of the Spirit, but could communicate 
ſome of thoſe gifts to others by the impoſition 
of hands. Herein they ſurpaſſed the ancient 
Prophets. This privilege was ſo peculiar to the 
Apoſtles, that Philip, though a Deacon and an 
Evangeliſt, did not poſſeſs it, and it was neceſſary 
to ſend for Peter and John to communicate it to 
the baptized Samaritans by laying on of hands. 

Yet it ſhould be obſerved that the Apoſtles 
had not power to exerciſe their miraculous 
gifts according to their own private inclina- 
tions and wiſhes, but by a particular impulſe of 
the Spirit; elſe St. Paul would certainly have 
cured his beloved diſciple. Timothy, who was 
in a bad ſtate of. health. But inſtead of that, 
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in his firſt Epiſtle to him, he preſeribes a me- 
dicine, which is a very common one, and by no 


means infallible. 


Another Apoſtolical preeminence was the ex- 


traordinary effect of their preaching, which was 
prefignified by the tongues of fire that deſcend- 


ed upon thera on the day of Pentecoſt. This 


efficacy was to be aſcribed principally to the 


aſſiſtance of the divine Spirit, who, knowing 
the capacities and diſpoſitions of the hearers, 
directed the Apoſtles to uſe ſuch proofs and ſuch 
motives, as would have the moſt influence upon 
their minds, and alſo enabled them. to accom- 
pany their. preaching with ſuitable ſigns and 
wonders. 

Another Apoſtolical privilege was. contained 
in theſe words, Go and teach all nations. The 
commiſſion was confined to no place, but they 
had a right to preach, whereſoever they found 


opportunity, where the holy Spirit led them, 
or prudential cauſes directed them. With a 
view to ſpread the Goſpel more ſpeedily and 
cxtenſively, they departed ſome to one province, 
1ome to another; and St. Peter more particu- 
larly preached to the Jews, as St. Paul to the 
Gentiles. Thus the Apoſtleſhip ſeems to have 


been uſually ain R the confined 
| ſuper- 
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ſuperintendeney of only one particular Church, 
or diſtrict, and to have been ſuperior to it: 

The laſt character of the Apoſtles, by which 
they are diſcriminated from all other Miniſters 
of the Goſpel, is that they had no ſucceflors, 
ſtrictly and properly ſo called, none who entered 
into all their powers and privileges. Their _— 
begin and ended with them. 

The extraordinary gifts of the holy Spirit 
ſeem to have teaſed in a great meaſure ſoon af- 
ter the death of the Apoſtles z at leaſt we can- 
not trace them farther with any certainty and 
full ſatisfaction. And thus the Church having 
been founded and eſtabliſhed by men divinely 
commiſſioned and miraculouſly ſupported, and 
by their companions and diſciples, was after- 
wards under the conduct and miniſtry of Paſ- 
tors and Teachers of human appointment, and 
hath been ſo from that time to this. 

But the Paſtoral Office itſelf is of divine ap- 
pointment, and of abſolute and perpetual neceſ- 
fity, as it appears both from Reaſon. and from 
Revelation. It is impoſſible that Religion ſhauld 
be kept up, and religious ſociety ſubſiſt, with- 
out ſome to teach, and others to be taught ; 
ſome to guide, and others to be guided; and ſo, 
as to the diſtinction between Clergy and Laity, 

Bb 2. - the. 
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the thing itſelf, whether the name be ſo or not, 
is as old as Chriſtianity, and muſt laſt as long 
as Chriſtianity. 

And now let me offer, by way of inference 
from the ſubject, a few general directions to the 
Chriſtian people, concerning their common 
duty, as it reſpects the ſupport and the welfare 
of religion. 

5 7415 They ought to be thankful that Chriſ- 
tianity is the eſtabliſhed religion of the country, 
and that they have perpetual opportunity to 
ſerve God in public as well as in private. But 
then their gratitude can be better ſhewed no 
other way than by making a regular and con- 
ſcientious uſe of this moſt valuable privilege. 
Charity itſelf, which hopeth all things, can 
entertain no favourable hopes of thoſe who 
totally negle& this important part of worſhip. 
There are only three excuſes that can be ad- 
mitted ; ſickneſs, works of charity, and works 
of neceſſity. But in truth, it is a cold diſre- 
gard of all religion, and an evil heart of un- 
belief that uſually lies at the bottom, and pro- 
duces a lazy and ſcandalous, contempt of the 
public aſſemblies of Chriſtians, and thinks the 
time loſt that is ſpent in honouring God, and 
_ ſetting a good example. It is to be feared that 
the 
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the time alſo is loſt that is ſpent in exhorting 
ſuch perſons to behave themſelves like 1 
creatures and ſervants of Chriſt. 

2. All men have an inherent right to judge 
for themſelves in matters of religion. The Goſ- 
pel is a ſyſtem founded upon ſufficient evidence, 
and an appeal to the ſenſe and reaſon of man- 
kind. In many countries profeſſing Chriſtian- 
ity, the people are deprived of this natural pri- 
vilege, and a blind ſubmiſſion, with an impli- 
cit faith in the Church, is required of them. 
But, thanks to the Divine Providence, we are 
not under this bondage. The Scripture is put 
into our hands as our only ſacred and infallible 
guide; and we are to conſider whether the 

doctrines and duties propounded to us by our 

Teachers, or by any other perſons, are conſo- 
nant to reaſon, and to the word of God. Falſe 

Teachers there always were, and always will be; 
and every Chriſtian ought to be upon his goers 
againſt them. | 

But let me add, that the Laity ſhould exer- 
4 this freedom of judgment with ſober con- 
ſideration and diſcretion, eſpecially in this 
country. So that the Apoſtle's caution may 
be applied to this occaſion 3; Brethren, ye are 

Bb 3 called 
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called unto liberty; only uſe not your liberty 
for a cloke of maliciouſheſs and licentiouſheſs, - 
For in this nation the regular Clergy ate uſu- 
ally prepared for the miniſtry by a learned edu- 
cation, and haye leiſure to apply themſelves to 
the ſtudies relating to their ſpiritual function; 
and it may be affirmed without the leaſt devia- 
tion from truth, that no nation hath produced 
bettet diſcourſes on religious and moral ſubjects, 
and better expoſitions of the Scriptures, than 
thoſe which our Anceſtors have left us ſince the 
days of the Reformation. Upon the Goſpel 
and upon theſe models our Sermons are uſually 
formed; ſo that the Laity have the leſs reaſon 
to fear that any thing ſhould be publicly taught 
them that is contrary to the eſſentials of Chriſ- 
tianity; and if any thing of that kind were at- 
tempted, it would ſoon be made matter of 
public complaint. Therefore the common peo- 
ple, they eſpecially who are not learned, ought 
in decency and modeſty to ſuppoſe that their 
Teachers are uſually better ſkilled than them- 
ſelves, and ſhould never ſlight and cenſure them 

without the moſt apparent reaſon. 
3. It is alſo the duty of the people to be con- 
tented with thoir own publicly appointed Paſ- 
, | tors, 
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| tors, and to adhere to them. This duty is diſ- 
regarded by perſons, who perhaps mean well, 
but are of ſuch a capacity and diſpoſition that 
reaſons / can have a ſmall effect upon them, To 
themſelves they muſt be left. Time and ex- 
perience may poſſibly cure them; or fickleneſs 
and the love of variety and novelty may bring 
them back to their forſaken Churches. 

4. Though the public adminiſtration of God's 
Word and Sacraments is juſtly confined by our 
Church to the Miniſters of the Goſpel appoint- 
ed for that purpoſe, yet Chriſtians ought to 
know and to remember, that in a certain ſenſe 
they are all of them Miniſters: of the Goſpel, 
and Stewards of the gifts which God hath be- 

ſtowed upon them for mutual edification. Every 
one whoſe age, whoſe religious knowledge, 
whole abilities, whoſe rank, whoſe natural and 
civil rights, whoſe power and influence have 
ſet him above ſome others, who hath a family, 
children, ſervants, dependents, ſhould endea- 
vour, as far as he is able, to make them good 
Chriſtians, as well as uſeful members of ſoci- 
ety; and ought alſo himſelf willingly and 
thankfully to receive any good advice and in- 
ſtruction which may be offered to him by others. 

B b 4 This 
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This doctrine of the brotherly PREWY'Y mutual 
aſſiſtance, and ſpiritual intercourſe which ought 
to be found: amongſt Chriſtians, is frequently 
and manifeſtly taught us in the New Teſta- 
ment, 
lech Laſtly; It is the 3 of all Chriſtian 
people to the utmoſt of their power to-encou- 
rage and promote Chriſtian charity, and all acts 
of charity, and thoſe eſpecially which tend to 
the advancement of piety. Such are, educating 
the poor and the young, employing the idle, 
reclaiming the vicious, inſtructing the ignorant, 
and converting thoſe who ſit in darkneſs and 
the ſhadow of death. | 
Though we have great reaſon to be humble 
before God, and not to exalt ourſelves above 
other people, yet we hope it may be ſaid of 
us that we are not inferior to any nation, with 
_ reſpect to public charities. May we. never be 
weary of thus well-doing, may the ſame com- 
paſſionate ſpirit ever remain among us, and 
may we conſider it as one of the moſt effectual 
means to avert God's diſpleaſure, and to ſecure 
his protection, and the continuance of our li- 
berties and of our religion. What the ſon of 
Sirach ſays of individuals, holds true of com- 
ef | munities. 
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munities. He ſays, Shut up alms in thy ſtore- 
houſes, and they ſhall deliver thee from afflic- 
tion : they ſhall fight for thee againſt thine 
enemies better than a mighty ſhield, and a 
ſtrong ſpear. | 
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Mar rn. xxili. 9. 


Call no man your father upon the earth ; . one is 
your Father which is in heuuen. 


— 


HESE words have an appearance of 


difficulty, ariſing merely from the manner 

of expreſſion ; but the difficulty is fo ſmall, 
that Commentators are agreed in fixing the 
ſenſe of the place, which is this; Where it is 
evident that God teaches and requiresone thing, 
* man another, hearken to God, and not to 
Be not over- ruled by the authority of na- 

| nike and earthly fathers, nor of ſpiritual fathers, 
that is, of paſtors and teachers, nor of political 
fathers, that is, of rulers and magiſtrates. 
They are all to be obeyed, but with this ex- 
ception, that they require nothing contrary to 
the will of God. In fuch caſes, Call no man 
father upon earth, ſays our Lord, for one is 
your Father who is in heaven; and call no 
= man 
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man maſter, for one 1s your Maſter, even 
Chriſt. 

The reaſons for which our Saviour gave this 
caution are evident. 

Firſt, when the Goſpel began to be preach- 
ed, men who were convinced of its truth, and 
inclined to receive it, were often in danger of 
incurring the diſpleaſure of their neareſt relati- 
ons and deareſt friends, of father and mother, 
as alſo of the rulers in Church and State. 
This our Saviour ſets forth in very ſtrong 
expreſſions, declaring that his doctrine, through 
the prejudices and the vices of men, would be 
the innocent cauſe and occaſion of violent con- 
tentions and perſecutions. Think not, ſays he, 
that l am come to ſend peace upon earth : I 
came not to ſend peace, but a ſword. For I 
am come to ſet a man at variance againſt his 
father, and the daughter againſt her mother, 
and the daughter-in-law againſt her mother- in- 
law, and a man's foes ſhall be they of his own 
houſehold. He that loveth father or mother 
more than me, is not worthy of me; and he 
that loveth ſon or daughter more than me, is 
not worthy of me. | 
| Secondly, The Jews at that time were ac- 
cuſtomed to pay a blind and flaviſh deference to 

their 


their ſpiritual Fathers, their Doctors and wiſe 
men, and to prefer their authority even to that 
of their Prophets, and of their own ſacred 


books. This ſordid and implicit faith is at- 


tended with the worſt of conſequences, and 
vhen artful and ambitious and diſhoneſt Guides 
have ſuch an aſcendent over the populace, there 
is no abſurdity and no villainy which the latter 
may not be induced to practiſe; as it ſignally 
appeared in the behaviour of the Jews towards 
Chriſt and towards his Apoſtles. 

Thirdly, our Saviour foreſaw that the ſame 
corruption would enter into his Church, and 
the ſame laviſh obedience to the traditions and 
doctrines of men; that Fathers, and Monks, 
and Councils, and Synods, and Prelates, and 
Popes would at laſt ſo engroſs all power both 
ſpiritual and temporal, and abuſe it to ſuch an 
enormous degree, that ſcarcely the thadow of 
Chriſtianity would remain in the Chriſtian 
world. Upon theſe accounts our Saviour 
thought it needful to remind his followers that 
their heavenly Father was their neareſt rela- 
tion, their trueſt guide, and their belt friend, 
the only Father whoſe authority admitted no 
bounds, and obedience to whom could not be 
carried too far. 5 

And 
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And yet there is a duty and a ſubmiſſion, 
even in matters of religion and in things ſpiri- 
tual, to men, to parents, to lawful teachers, 
andto magiſtrates; the bounds and meafures 
of which deſerve to be ſtated and conſidered. 

When we are required to obey God rather 
than man, and to call no man father upon 
earth, it is ſuppoſed, that we are of years 
of diſcretion, and of a capacity to diſtinguiſh 
the will of God from the will of man; and 
conſequently ſuch precepts extend not to child- 
ren. 

The nature of things is the will of God; 
and the divine Providence manifeſtly intended 
to permit that children ſhould be placed under 
the care and government of their own parents, 
in things ſpiritual as well as'temporal ; whence 
it follows that uſually they will be, and indeed 
that they ought to be, of the religion of their 
parents, till they are of years and of capacity 
ſufficient to enable them to chuſe for them- 
felves. Such 1s the order and the natural ſtate 
and courſe of things. It is impoſſible for 
children to diſcern which religions ſe& or 
ſyſtem is the beſt; and if theirs happens not to 


be the beſt, that is no fault of theirs. 
+ It 
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It is therefore an act of iniquity and oppreſſi- 
on for any government, or for any Church, 
or Sect, to take away children from their pa- 
rents by force or by fraud, under the plea and 


pretence that the religion of the parents is 
faulty. It is depriving the parents of that 


right over their offspring which divine Provi- 
dence hath committed to them. Vet this 


ſcandalous tyranny hath been too frequently 
practiſed in the Chriſtian world, under the 
maſk of zeal and piety. 

The Jews, for example, from the deftruc- 
tion of their country, and their diſperſion over 
the world, - have frequently been expoſed to 
this inhuman treatment, as they have been to 
oppreſſion and perſecution of every kind. 
Their children have been torn away from 
them, and educated in another religion. The 
ſame iniquity hath been practiſed by the Papiſts, 
who have perſecuted the Proteſtants, and have 
ſeduced their children by artifice, or taken 
them by violence, and made them converts to 
the Church of Rome. Examples of this may 
ſtill be found, and will be found, as long as 
falſe zeal, and falſe politics ſhall prevail. 

The ſame diſingenuous and diſhoneſt me- 
thods have been alſo ever practiſed by thoſe Sec - 

taries, 
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34 SERMON XIX. 
taries, who upon no juſt grounds have made 
diviſions, and ſet up, new, ways of worſhip. 
Though they have often been ſo cramped, and 
curbed by national laws and- civil governments 
that they could not have recourſe to violence, 
yet they have uſed every artifice to ſeduce the 
young, the ignorant and the unſtable from thoſe 
who had a right to the care and guidance of 
them. | 
It is a vain attempt to convince bigots of the 
iniquity of ſuch methods. They are ſo far 
from accounting it a fault, that they think it a 
pious and meritorious act to ſave the. ſouls of 
young perſons from everlaſting deſtruction by 
bringing them over to true religion. If falſe 
and blind zeal,did not extinguiſh every moral 
principle and ſentiment, they might ſee that 
man ſhould not pretend to be wiſer than God, 
nor to break thoſe connections of parent and 
child which his providence hath appointed, nor 
to imagine that young perſons can judge for 
themſelves in religious points, at a time when 
they cannot judge of the ſmalleſt tempo ral 
concern, nor to do evil that good may come of 
it, nor to think that a godly eng can ſanctify 
ungodly means. = 
N I esd And 
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And as to open oppreſſion, ſhall men pre- 
ſume to compel, when God himſelf compels 
not? God only perſuades; and religion is a vo- 
luntary and a rational ſervice. Truth ſcorns 
artifice, and abhors violence; and theſe are the 
refuge of men, whoſe religion is either mere 
worldly policy, or enthuſiaſtic ſuperſtition. 
Whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do 
unto you, do ye ſo to them; for this is the 
Law and the Prophets. There is no man that 
hath a religion of his own, and is ſincere in 
the profeſſion of it, who would not think him- 
ſelf cruelly uſed by one who ſhould decoy his 
children away from him, or ſeize upon them 
by violence, and educate them in other princi- 
ples. Why then will he practiſe himſelf what 
he deteſts in another? He will reply, Becauſe 
my opinions are right, and his are wrong; 
I am orthodox, and he is an heretic or an in- 
fidel, and is training up his young family to 
damnation, Wretched argument! which will 
eſtabliſh univerſal and everlaſting perſecution, 
exerciſed by the majority upon the weaker ' 
party, fince every one's religion is right in his 
own eyes. w—_ 
I know of only one exception which can be 
made to this Paternal right of education ; and 
Vor. IV. "WP that 
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that is, if the parents ſhould be {© poor, ſo lazy, 
and ſo profligate, as to take no care at all of 
their children, but either leave them to ſtarve, 
or turn them out to beg and to ſteal. In this 
caſe the children feem to become the- children 
of the Public, and the civil magiſtrate acquires 
a right to take them to himſelf, and to give 
them maintenance and inſtruction in the reli- 
gion of the country, though it ſhould not be the 
religion of the parents. 

Again; there are perſons in the world, wha 
mult live and die children, in the- moral ſenſe. 
I mean thoſe, who having very low abilities 
and a neceſſity to earn their bread by continual 
labour, are not at all in a condition to examine 
the pretenſions of different ſects, and to prefer 
one to another upon a judgment properly form- 
ed. It ſeems to be the duty of ſuch perſons, 
and the wiſeſt courſe which they can take, to 
be of the religion of their own country, and to 
follow the inſtructions of their own a 


appointed teachers. 


But are we not exhorted in the Scriptures, 
to ſearch, to judge, to examine, and to deter- 
mine for ourſelves, and in all matters of religion 
to obey God rather than man, and as the Text 
ſays, to call no man father upon earth? 


This 
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This is very true; but then it 1s no leſs true 
that theſe directions are given to thoſe who 
are capable of putting them in practice; and ſo 

far as they are of general obligation, they muſt 
relate to ſuch points as are obvious to the young 
and to the old, to the ſmall and to the great, 
to the unlearned and to the learned, to the 
weak and to the wiſe, to the ignorant and to 
the ſkilful. Now the queſtion is, Wha points 
are theſe ? 

They may, I think, be ce to three; 
firſt, to a belief in God, in oppoſition. to Athe- 
iſm ; ſecondly to the moral virtues, in oppo- 
ſition to vice and debauchery; and thirdly in 
Chriſtian countries, to Chriſtianity, in oppo- | 
ſition to infidelity, i 

Firſt then; To believe in Almighty God, 
maker and governor of the world, to whom we 
are accountable for our behaviour, this is a duty 
which very ſoon becomes clear and obvious 
even to a mean capacity; and nothing can be 
urged in favour of atheiſm that, ſhould incline 
us to neglect it. There is this glaring folly and 
abſurdity in atheiſm, that if it were true doctrine, iq 
it would be a moſt miſchievous truth, releaſing 
men from all ties of conſcience, and letting | 


them looſe upon one another as ſo many beaſts li] 
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of prey. On the contrary, nothing i is riſqued, 
and nothing is loſt, by believing in God, and 
much good 15 obtained by it both for individu- 
als and for ſociety ; ſo that if it were an error, 
it would be a profitable and a commendable 
error; and therefore it cannot be an error. 
* Secondly, As to the moral duties, they are 
ſo adapted to human nature, that they enter 
into the underſtanding as eaſily as light into the 
eye, and ſounds into the ear. Very little {kill 
is requiſite to perceive that lying, and cheating, 
and robbing, and bearing falſe witneſs, and in- 
gratitude to parents and friends, and drunken- 
neſs, and lazineſs, and adultery, and murder, and 
ſuch like practices are evil; and thatcivility, and 
modeſty, and; temperance, and induſtry, and 
honeſty, and charity, and every other virtue are 
good, and right, and fit. Indeed no one can 
be ſeduced to vice by being attacked with 
ſerious arguments, but by having temptations 
thrown in his way; no one can be debauched 
by reaſon, but by paſſion ; and Solomon's di- 
rection may be felt even by an ignorant perſon, 
or by a child; My ſon, if finners entice thee, 
conſent thou not; for they lay wait for their 
. own blood, they lurk privily for their own 
Uives. | 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, As to Chriſtianity, in oppoſition 
infidelity, we may ſay of it what we ſaid of the 
points before- mentioned, that its truth is evi- 
dent and acceptable to every well-diſpoſed 


mind; and that there are no proper induce - 


ments to forſake it, where it is fairly taught 
and explained. If the moral virtues are good, 
the Chriſtian religion muſt needs be good; for 
the ſum and ſubſtance of it, as to practice, is 
morality or natural religion. There is no 
virtue which it doth not recommend, and no 
vice which it doth not condemn. Our Saviour 
and his Apoſtles, ſo mild and fo gentle on 
other occaſions, uſed the ſevereſt expreſſions con · 
cerning thoſe who then rejected the Goſpel, and 
imputed that rejection of it to their vices, be- 


cauſe it was confirmed by undeniable ſigns and 


wonders and predictions, and becauſe it was in 
its main and moral part, ſo reaſonable and ſo 
profitable. 1 


Theſe are the three great duties which con- 


cern all perſons, who have a capacity to un- 
derſtand them; and a moderate capacity is 
ſufficient for that purpoſe. As to thoſe who 
are bleſſed with leiſure, with good abilities, 
and with opportunities for exerting them, 
they are obliged to acquaint themſelves more 
Cc 3 accu- 
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accurately with the will of God, to ſearch, to 
inquire, to prove all things, and to hold faſt 
that which is good. It is a ſhame, and a folly, 
and a crime, for perſons who are ſkilled in arts 
and ſciences, in human learning, and in things 
pertaining to the preſent life, to be ſo careleſs 
and fo ignorant in matters of religion as they 
are too often found to be. 

This may ſuffice concerning the firſt part of 
the text, Call no man your father upon earth. 
1 proceed to the ſecond part; One is your Father 
who is in heaven. 

' Amongſt the titles and characters given to 
the Almighty is that of univerſal Father, which 
hath been aſcribed to him not only by the 
writers of the Old and New Teſtament, but by 
the general and ancient conſent of all civilized 
nations. Chriſtianity indeed hath enabled us 
to ſee more diſtinctly than the Gentiles or the 
Jews the ſeveral accounts on which God is our 
Father. 

We are his children, as we are his crea- 
tures, made, preſerved and maintained by him; 
as we are intellectual creatures, formed in his 
image; as by the practice of virtue and good- 


a Barrow, 


neſs 
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neſs we ſtill more reſemble him, and enjoy his 
particular favour; as we are Chriſtians, adopt= 
ed into his heavenly family, renewed by his 

aſſiſtance, acknowledged as brethren by his 
_ only-begotten ſon, and deſigned to camping eter= 
nal life. 

The returns therefore which are due from 
us, as from children, to our heavenly Father, 
are theſe ; abſolute obedience and ſubmiſſion, 
cheerful compliance, imitation, truſt and con- 
fidence, reſignation and contentment, and a loye 
of our fellow creatures, 
The word, Father, implies in it dominion 
and authority, claiming obedience and ſub- 
jection from the children. From the extenſive 
nature of paternal right among men; we may 
judge of the authority which God hath over 
us, as he is our Father, and of the obedience 
which as children we muſt yield to him. 
Children ought to be entirely guided by their 
parents whilſt they are young and incapable of 
judging and afting for themſelves. When 
they grow up to manhood, though love and 
honour remain indiſpenſable duties, the pater- 
nal authority is not ſo great as it was; but 
with relation to e we are ever young and 
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in a ſtate of minority, and the We of 
children is required of us. N 

As God is our Father, a willing a. 
ance, and a cheerful obedience are due to him. 
Fatherly dominion, as it is the moſt ancient 
and natural, ſo it is certainly the moſt gentle 
of all governments, and parents are uſually 
more apt to err on the fide of W than 
of ſeverity. 
God is a Father to us, in every ſenſe of the 
word, beſtowing upon us more than we could 
hope or expect, forgiving us our offences, ruling 
us with lenity, making allowances for human 
infirmities, temptations, ſurpriſes, miſtakes, 
and errors, for every thing that can claim 
compaſſion, and is not deliberate and ſtubborn. 
He loves us better than any parent ever loved 
any child. Thus the Scriptures ſpeak of him, 
and condeſcending to our apprehenfions, clothe 
him with paternal kindneſs, or weakneſs, which 
| ſhall we call it? repreſent him loath to correct, 
and much diſtreſſed when he is compelled to 
it; and then ſoon relenting, and appeaſed, and 
diſarmed by the ard tokens of a ſincere re- 
pentance. | 
he. confgeration that God is our Father 
ſhould lead us to imitate and reſemble him. 

It 
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It ſhould raiſe i in us a juſt regard * ourſelves, 
an innocent and an honeſt pride; it ſhould 
inſpire noble thoughts, and produce in us ge- 
nerous inclinations, withdraw us from mean 
baſe and unworthy deſigns and actions, and 
excite us to undertakings ſuitable to the dignity 
of our nature and the nobility of our deſcent. : 
The relation of father and ſon ſuppoſes ſome 
likeneſs ; and the ſon who values and. reſpects 
his father, will walk in his ſteps, will be 
aſhamed to degenerate, aud to inherit his name 
and fortunes without his virtues. If ye were 
Abraham's children, ſays our Lord to the Jews, 
ye would do the works of Abraham : but ye 
are of your father the Devil, becauſe ye per- 
form the luſts of your father. So, if we be 
the ſons of God, we muſt, as St. Paul exhorts, 
imitate God, as dear children. The Scripture 
frequently reminds us of this duty, both in ge- 
neral and in particulars. God is holy and pure; 
ſuch ought we to be: As he who hath called 
you is holy, ſo be ye holy in all manner of 
converſation, that ye may be the ſons of God. 
God is good; in this we ſhould reſemble him: 
Be ye perfect, as your F ather is perfect. God 
is bountiful, gracious, merciful and long- 
ſuffering ; thence we ſhould learn to be kind 
to 
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to all, even to our enemies, that we may be 
the children of our Father who is in heaven. 
And our own reaſon will tell us that long de- 
pravity of heart and habitual wickedneſs muſt 
deſtroy in a great meaſure this relation be- 
tween God and us. If ſenſible objects engroſs 
all our thoughts and time, if our better part 
be ſunk in brutiſh pleaſures, how can we be 
the children of Him who is pure and fpiritual ? 
If we be fierce and contentious, malicious and 
unrelenting, cruel and uncharitable, in what 
ſenſe can we belong to Him who is eſſential 
Love, - and over-flowing Benevolence? Can he 
acknowledge us for his, when Sin hath defaced 
the fair image, and not one token remains oy 
which he can know us? | 
The conſideration that God is our Father 
teacheth us that it is our duty to place our truſt 
and confidence in him. We call this a duty, 
and ſo it is; yet ought it rather to be conſider- 
ed as our privilege, and a great fayour it is 
that we are permitted to caſt all our burden and 
care upon God, to rely on his providence, and 
to be ſollicitous about nothing that concerns 
our ſuſtenance. Children, eſpecially they who 
have wealthy and kind parents, live altogether 
free from care concerning their maintenance, 
y youd 
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void of all doubt and diſtruſt, Such ought to 
be the ſtate of our minds, ſince we have a 
Father ſo good and great, who, large as his 
family is, hath wealth enough for all his 
children, who is void of prejudice and par- 
tiality, and to whom, we may have recourſe 
upon all occaſions. What man is there, who 
if his ſon aſk him bread, will give him a ſtone, 
or if he aſk fiſh, will give him a ſerpent? If 
we then who are evil, know how to give good 
gifts ta our children, how much more ſhall 
our heavenly Father give good things to thoſe 
who aſk him? Thus our Saviour, with a con- 
vincing force of argument, excites us to draw 
near to our Father, not with the abje& fear 
and extorted ſubmiſſion of ſlaves, nor with the 
diffident ſhyneſs of ſtrangers, nor with the 
doubts and ſuſpicions of halt-reconciled ene- 
mies, but with a filial temper, with reſpectful 
love, and a modeſt and humble confidence. 

To this hope and reliance is to be added 
contentment and reſignation, contentment in 

a low or inconvenient, and reſignation in a 
ſuffering ſtate. 

To our Father and Maſter it belongs of gh 
to order his own family according to his own 
diſcretion, to aſſign a proper ſtation, and to 

3 * allot 
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allot a proper portion to each child: and much 
better it is for us that he ſhould exerciſe this 
authority, than that we ſhould ſerve ourſelves, 
and be left to our own childiſh option. It is 
impoſſible. that” he ſhould willingly or un- 
willingly hurt us, or detain from us any thing 
profitable. 

Laſtly, If God be the F ather of all beings, 
they are all in ſome ſort related to us, and fo 
may claim from us a due affection and regard, 
according to their reſpective natures, diſpo- 
fitions, capacities, behaviour and deſerts. 

As we are all members of one great family, 
we are obliged to univerſal benevolence. Even 
the leaſt of God's creatures is not to be op- 
preſſed, the loweſt brute is not to be miſuſed 
by us, ſince even that 1s the work of God's 
hands, the ſubje& of his care, and the object 
of his providence, 

We are taught. by our "Rag when we 
pray to God, to ſay each of us, Our Father, 
not, My Father, to remind us of our brethren, 
| as well as of our Father; and he who loveth 
not his brother whom he hath ſeen, how can 
be love his Father whom he hath not ſeen? 
Reſpectful thoughts are due from us to the 


holy Angels, who are ſent forth to miniſter to 
2 | us, 
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us, though unſeen, and to do us good offices; 
a grateful remembrance is due to thoſe excellent 
perſons departed hence, whoſe virtues are im- 
mortal, whoſe example incites to emulation, 
and with whom we hope to converſe hereafter ; 
benevolence is due to all mankind, eſpecially 
to thoſe who are of the houſehold of faith. 
Chriſtians are in a more eminent manner 
ſtyled, The Brethren, and that charity which 
in reſpect to others may be called humanity, 
with regard to them is called brotherly affection. 

Theſe are the principal uſes ariſing from the 


doctrine that One is our Father who is in 
heaven. 


END OF VOL. IV. 
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